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(GP The atten’ of the reader ts particularly % 
to the following intyuductory remarks. 


In compiling this work the publisher has been ca 

to examine the most celebrated authors on the sub 
both European and American that are extant. In dk 

of which he is sorry to say, he has found none that 

not highly objectionable—some having swelled th 4 
books to an enormous size with a ridiculous redundanc 

of extraneous matter, evidently designed to impress ¢, 
the mind of the reader that the authors were, in theit 
own estimation at least, men of profound erudition, and 
eminently skilled in their profession, while they have, by 
their worse thant uscless criticisms, disgusted the honest 
enquirer after a knowledge of the useful science proposed 
to be taught by them. ‘And in their very learned and ela- 
borate disquisitions, have said much on some of the com- 
mon complaints incident only toa few of our domestic ani-- 
mals, while they have wholly omitted offering either re- 
medy or preventives for others of the most serious com 
plaints that afflict many of our useful quadrupeds.. 
Others, again, are as deficient as those are redundant— 
neither describing many of the complaints of our dontes- 
tic animals, that, from a want ofa knowledge of them, 
become fatal—the poor animals suffering ‘a lingering 
disease and finally death, and the owner frequently a 
serious loss ; and for fear, it would seem, of enlarging 
their books to a reasonable size, have omitted some of tlie 
most speedy and sovereign remedies for many dangerous 
disorders that the American quadrupeds are subject to. : 
It has been the object of the compiler of this work | 


) or remedying the many diseases 
' domestic animals—And 
's to which he hag had ac- 
Has been enabled to glean 
ber and Variety of cures, 


rived therefrom will se- 
muneration for the labour and 
Y incurred in completing the 


list of all, or most of the Me. 
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TO test the utility of this Treatise, we would only 
vequest the reader to visit, weekly for one year, any 
Farm, Wagon-Yard, Stable or Barn-Yard, which is @ 
resting place or home for the Quadrupeds of our coun- 
try ; and if,in that time, he does not discover suflicient 
cause to induce him to acknowledge the almost universal 
necessity ofsuch a work; and that a hook, containing 2 
description of most of the complaints and disorders inci- 
dent to the domestic animals of America, with a great va- 
riety of sovereign remedies for those complaints and 
disorders, and preventives against them, is worthy of, 
and ought to bepatronised by the citizens of Virginia and 
Maryland—yea, and by the people of the United States 
generally, the Editor and Publisher pledges himself to 
make the author of such a happy discovery a compliment 
of a copy ofthe work. 

In selecting, compiling and arranging the matter of the 
following pages,no pains, care nor expense has been spared. 
to renderthe book as useful as itis possible such a publica- 
tion canbe. Howfarthe end in view has been accom- 
plished, must remain for a judicious and enlightened pub- 
lic to determine—To whose judgment and decision the 
publisher, with pleasure, submits the work. 
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PREPACH 


The selections have been carefully made from the best 
Authors—perhaps from all the good Authors on Farriery 
om “America; and the medicines to be used, both as cures 
and antidotes, are to be had either from our gardens, fields 
or woods, or from almost any Apothecary in the United 
States. : q 

To conclude, the publisher docs not fear to hazard thy 
opinion that no gentleman, who becomes the owner of this 
work, will consider the price of the book as an equivalent 
by any means to its value. 

(G A proper attention to the following directions and 
advice on the subject of the Form, Nature, Constitution, 
Age and Management of Horses, &c. will afford such ins 
formation as to enable any gentléman always to be master 
of a good Horse, and to obtain, from that noble animal, 
the utmost survice which he is capable of performing in 
ihe highest state of perfection. 


EXTRACT 
¥ROM CLARK’S INTRODUCTION TO HIS TREATISE ON THE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO HORSES. 


“To observe the golden mean, 
To keep the end in view and follow nature.” 


‘THE propriety of this excellent maxim is, perhaps, in 
few cases more applicable than in the following subject, 
relating to the Management of Horses, Every judicious 
observer must have had an opportunity of seeing the ma- 
ny absurdities daily committed in the treatment and man- 
agement of this animal, in a great variety of cases, and, 
at the same time, of observing the bad consequences that 
follow from it; and perhaps there is no subject of equal 
importance, in which people are more apt to beled by pre- 
Judice in favour of certain established modes and cus- 
toms. But a prejudice in favour of popular customs, 
however plausible they may appear, when adopted with- 
out any inquiry into their propriety and usefulness, far- 
ther than the sanction of the vulgar, can seldom stand the 
test of philosophical research, 

It isto be regretted with what obstinacy many ridicu- 
lous absurdities ave persevered in, relating to horses, in 
opposition to experience, and to common sense, which 
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nothing can ever banish from stables, but the interposition 
of those whose real interest it will be, and who should as- 
sume the right they haye to think for themselves, without 
being dictated to by those they should command, 

The many advantages we derive from horses, their real 
and solid services, render them valuable ; and every 
thing which tends to improvement in the management of 
them, or in preventing those diseases they are subject to, 
(by error in management,) are objects worthy of attention. 

Horses, in their natural state, or running at grass in 
the fields, do not require much attention from man. If 
they have sufficient pasture and water, they eat, drink, and 
run about at pleasure. ‘heir wants are few, and easily 
supplied ; and they enjoy a perfect state of health. But, 
in a domesticated state, from a variety of circumstances, 
their constitutions undergo a considerable change—They 
require then particular care and attention in the manage- 
ment of them. To be sheltered from the weather, and to 
be fed with rich food, to enable them to perform with vi 
gour the various labours imposed on them, and which too 
frequently ave exacted with rigour and severity beyond 
what they are well able to bear. Hence the unnatural re- 
straint, the confinement in too clos¢ foul-aired stables, 
together with the violent exercises they are exposed to, 
and the injudicious management of them in a variety of 
respects, render them liable to a long train of diseases, 
which sooner or later either proves fatal to them, or lays 

he foundation of some chronic disorder, which art can 
neither palliate nor remove, 

The British horses ave justly esteemed the finest in the 
world ; and, what is very remarkable, it is the finest anil 
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best ofthese horses that too frequently are most exposed 
to be hurt, from an injudicious method of treating them: 
whilst those of an inferior degree, being left more to 
themselves, or, in other words, are allowed to live more 
agreeable to their nature, and free from those established 
practices observed in the more elegant stables, perform 
the task required of them to a good old age in health and 
soundness: a mode of refinement, if it may be so called, 
prevails in the stables where fine horses are kept ; every 
thing respecting the management of them is carried al- 
most toan extreme, insomuch that there is hardly any 
mevlium observed. ‘Thus, a certain degree of warmth is 
agreeable, and even necessary to horses, yet they gene- 
rally ave kept too hot, at the same time frequently loaded 
witli body-clothes. ood, which ought to be distributed 
accviing to their work or exercise, is frequently dealt 
witlr too liberal a hand; whether they work. or not, the 
fooil is always continued the same, without considering 
whether the waste in the constitation requires a greater 
or a lesser supply of nourishment. Exercise, that neces- 
sary article for preserving them in health, and (iti g 
them for the active exe Ss required, is too frequently 
neglected.' Fresh ait, that exhilarating principle of life, 
which is so essentially necessary for the health of all ani- 
mnals, is but too much excluded from their stables. | But 
that 1 may not anticipate my subject, T shall only ob- 


serve, that the health and soundness of horses depend 
greatly on the manner in which they are treated ; and it 
ought always to be observed, as a geneval maxim, that 
the nearer we approach in the management of horses, to 
that which is most agreeable to their nature, they will 


# 
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bein the greater perfection ; and the farther we deviate 
from this rule, we lay a restraint upon them, and injure 
their constitutions, 

' Itissurely of greater importance to endeavour to pre- 
yent diseases and lameness in horses, especially when it is 
practicable, by proper care and attention in the manag- 
ing of them, than by an opposite conduct, to run the risk 
of their health and soundness, and afterwards have re- 
course to precarious and uncertain cures; for many dis- 
eases and lamencss in horses might, without all doubt, be 
prevented, by proper care and attention, which, when 
once they have taken place, cannot so easily be removed, 
Slight causes, when neglected, often produce the most vio- 
Tent complaints, which art, in many cases, can only pal- 
liate ; and it ought always to be remembered, that unless 
horses are in health, and thoroughly sound, they are not 
fit for the Iaborious exercises required of them. 

Health is the faculty of performing all the functions 
of animal life in the most proper and perfeet manner ; that 
is, when respiration or breathing is performed in a free, 
easy, regularmanner ; when a horse can bear exercise or 
labour without becoming short-breathed, faint, or appear 
too much fatigued in Proportion to the labour or exercise 
he has undergone; when he eats and drinks moderately, 
with a good appetite and appears refreshed by it; when 
his hairlies smooth and shining; when the excretions of 
dung, urine, &c. are discharged in a due proportion and 
consistency ; and when a horse appears lively, active, and 
full of spirit. i 

Tn order to preserve horses in this healthful state, it is 
not necessary to have recourse to medicine or bloodings 
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ko, &c. by way of preventing diseases, or preserving them 
in licalth. The most effectual means to attain this end, 
ave a proper attention to the management of them in ge- 
neral, which partly consists in accommodating them with 
wellaived stables, with wide stalls, and allowing them 
wholesome and nourishing food and drink, in proportion 
to the labour required of them; together with well-tim- 
eilexercise, when they are not otherwise employed; to 
which may be added, good rubbing and dressing, twice or 
thrice every day. 


" 


CHAPTER I. 
On the Building and Construction of Stables, 
And the anaxenent of Horses. 
Pe 


YOUNG horses generally are acciistomed to live and 
breathe in a pure open air till they come of age, and are 
fit for labour; it is then found convenient to house them. 
This produces a considerable change in their bodies, an@ 
makes them liable to be greatly affected by the tempera- 
ture of the air which surrounds them, and in which they 
breathe. 

‘That the generality of stables are kept too close and hot; 
requires no demonstration, as every one who goes into 
them, (even when the weather is pretty cool) must have 
discovered this from their own feelings ; and, in the sum- 
mer season, the heat within them is increased to a very 
great degree, What renders it still worse, it frequently 
happens, that rom the situation and structure of many sta- 
bles, no opening can be made to allow a sufficient quanti- 
ty of fresh air, so as toenable horses confined in them to 
breathe with any tolerable degree of freedom, ‘The door 
is the only entrance for air, and that can only happen oc- 
casionally when it is open, It is true, the intercourse 
that must unavoidably take place through the day in go- 
ing out and in, renders such stables tolerably fresh aire 
ed; yet in the mornings, When the door has been shut up 
for some hours through the night, and especially in sum- 
mer, the heat is intelerable, and the air so foul, that a 
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fan can-hardly breathe in it, whilst, at the same time, 
the Sharpness of the salts, arising fromthe horse’s urine, 
Xe. attacks his nose and eyes, and occasions a copious 
discharge of tears. 

Many of the hoyels at present used as stables do not 
even deserve the nauie ; andit is surprising that, consider- 
ing the yalue and usefulness of horses, so little attention 
is paid to their health in this respect : for surely there can 
be nothing more hurtful than keeping a number of them 
(perhaps 30 or 40) shut up in aclose warm stable, where 
they must constantly breathe a hot foul air, which, at the 
same time, is strongly impregnated with the putrid steams 
of their own dung, wind, and urine, besides the exhala- 
tions that avise from their bodies, which, in this case, 
ave keptin a constant strong perspiration, by the great 
leat of the air which surrounds them; and, te add to all 
this, they are perhaps wrapped tight up in body-clothes. 
How can it be expected that a horse, who has passed the 
night in this situation, should be active and vigorous to 
perform his day’s work? Will he not rather be faint, lan- 
suid, and dull; his whole system, as it were, being unhing- 
ed,andin a relaxed state? Let any man, whois an ad- 
vyocate forthis treatment of horses, try the experiment on 
himself; let him sleep in a heated close room, covered up 
with clothes, sweat it out for the night, and try the con- 
dition he will be in next day for any employment what 
ever. 

Although the description I have given of the situation 
of horses in large close stables through the night, ‘may ap- 
pear exaggerated to those who haye not had an opportuni- 
ty of knowing it {vom their own observation, it is, howev- 
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er, a true one; and the same observation will hold with 
respect to those stables that are of smaller dimensions, 
even although they should contain fewer horses. If, at 
the same time, the stable is made so close as to exclude 
the admission of fresh air, it is well known to be a com- 
mon practice to shut up every crevice that would admit 
the least quantity of air, The very threshold of the door 
is choaked up with dung; and eyen the ke y-hole is filled 
up with straw. 

Every man knows, from his own experience, that 
when a number of people are met together in a close 
room, the air when it becomes moist and hot, ren- 
ders breathing difficult: and, if continued in for a length 
of time, this uneasy sensation would be increased. In 
churches, or crowdedassomblies lighted with candles, the 
effects of a heated foul air are evident to the sight from the 
lights burning dim and yery faintly; and although the 
loftiness of the roofs in such places contributes to render 
it less perceptible to those who are on the lower or ground 
floor, (as the heated foul air always ascends) yet, to 
such people as ave in the higher parts or galleries, the 
oppression itoceasions in breathing is great, the perspira- 
tion becomes profuse, and their thirst excessive. The 
bad effects of breathing long in a heated foul-ait is but 
too well known, and will be remembered by every one 
who has heard of the unfortunate affair of Calcutta black 
hole. 

The lowness of the generality of stable roofs renders 
them unwholesome from this circumstance alone; the hor- 
ses’ heads being too near the stable roof, are under the ne- 
cessity of breathing a heated foul-air, almost’ constantly. 
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During the time they are confined in the stable, especially 
through the night, when the doors, &c. are shut up, it is 
sfill worse inthe warm months’ of summer. A heated 
foul-air is noxious to animal lite in general. How then 
can it be expected that horses should thrive iu it? At the 
same time, can there be any thing more inconsistent than 
keeping horses warm to an excess in the house, by the use 
ot body clothes, ina constant state of strong perspiration, 
and stripping them naked the moment they are to go 
abroad in all weathers? The constitution of a horse, strong 
as it is, cannot withstand such irregularities: it must, and 
indeed does, too often fall a sacrifice to this manner of 
treatment. ‘The sudden and frequent transitions which 
horses undergo, almost every day, from being surrounded 
With, and breathing a hot foul air through the night, and 
suddenly exposed to a sharp piercing cold air, and vice 
versa, fromacold toa hot, were there no other causes; 
are sufficient of themselves to produce a number of the 
most yiolent diseases. Itis to be observed, that great 
heat and profuse perspiration dissipates the watery parts 
of the blood, and renders it too thick for circulation ; 
and from that cause alone many diseases proceed. ‘The 
constant inspiring of a hot foul air does not expand the 
lungs sufficiently, so as to promote the circulation of the 
blood through them; hence itis acoumulated, and proves 
another source of diseases in that organ. It likewise 
renders them liable to fevers, faintness, langour, fr equent 
sickness, andloss of appetite. It exposes them to all those 
external complaints which ar ise from obstructed perspi- 
ration, as rheumatism,:tumours in the glands, scabs, 
Jumps, scales on the skin, staring of the hair, &c. But 
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the danger is still greater when the perspirable snattes 
that should be carried off in the ordinary course is thrown 
upon some of the internal viscera, as the lungs, intestines, 
brain, pleura, &c. From the first of these proceed coughs, 
peripneumony, or inflammations of the lings, consumptions, 
&c. From an affection of the intestines proceed obstruc- 
tions in the bowels, and diarrhea, or scouring, as it is call- 
ed in horses. When it settles on the brain, it produces 
vertigo, or staggers, apoplexy, epilepsy, &c. And when 
on the pleura, it is attended with the most acute pains or 
stitches; symptoms which nearly resemble those of the 
gripes or cholic. These complaints, if not seally re- 
lieved, generally prove fatal to horses. . 

Together with the heated foul air which generally pre- 
yails in such stables, as are kept too hot and close, there 
is always a dampness or moisture, ‘This is occasioned by 
their being made too close, and kept so; insomuch that 
no fresh air can be admitted into them, but what passes 
in atthe stable door, and that only, as I have already 
observed, when if is occasionally open, _ Hence the mois- 
ture from the Pace breath (and which may be increased 
front a low or damp situation) gathers, or is collected, in 
large drops on the roof, walls, and gliss windows, and 
runs dows in small streams, | At the same time, the sta- 
ble is filled with a hot, damp, and moist air; which is not 
only extremely pernicious to horses health, but destruc. 
tive to their furniture of every kind. Foul air, Whicther 
from putrid steams, or exhalations of any kind, is nox 
ions to all animals, and productive of various diseases 
which frequently prove fatal. , 

It would be needless to enter here into an ing ne 
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cerning the properties of air, as every one, from his own 
experience, must: have observed, at some time or other 
the great difference arising from his breathing in a foul 
orin a freshvair; it will be sufficient to observe, that air 
is the chief instrument of health, and principle of life, 
without which no animal can subsist. Tt is likewise ne- 
cessary to observe, that there is a peculiar matter thrown 
from the lungs of every animal, Psi with tlie air, 
which renders it unfit for respiration or breathing. Be- 
sides, particular’ situations and seasons often alter the 
qualities of the air, aud render it more or less unfayorable 
to aniinal life, . Nature, accordingly, makes use of all pos- 
sible ways to preserve the air in a wholesome state; for 
it isthinned and purified by heat, and kept in continual 
motion by the winds. 

Although the air is by such means often preserved ina 
wholesome state, yet, as has been before observed, parti- 
cular situations and seasons often alter its qualities, so as 
to render it more or Jess hurtful. Its dryness produces 

one set of diseases, its moisture another; its heat or its 
cold others; and soon. It is well known, that no ani- 
mal can exist Jong ia thesame individual quantity of air, 

Thus, it is computed that a gallon of airis rendered un- 
fit for respiration by the steams of a man’s breath in one 
minute; consequently a hogshead.of air would not sup- 
ply a human. creature one hour ; nor, indeed; can he live 
in it one third of that time. Hence, therefore, we may 
learn, that, without « continual supply. of fresh air, thé 
lungs cannot perform tlicir office. This, will appear 
still more necessary, when it is considered that the lungs 
are supposed to be the chicf instrument of sanguification, 
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and mixing the blood and chyle by their expansion and 
dilatation, &c. 

Dr. Hales, to whom the world is much indebted for his 
curious and useful experiments on air, tells us, that he 
could not live half a minute without uneasiness in seventy- 
four cubical inches of air, and not one minute in the same 
quantity, without danger of suffocation. 

If the quantity of air aboye mentioned is rendered un- 
fit for respivation by a man’s breathing in it for so short 
a time, we may conclude that a much greater quantity of 
air would be rendered unfit for respiration in the same 
time by a horse, whose lungs are considerably Jarger, and 
of a more extensive surface. 

‘The effluyia from animal bodies are likewise yery hurt- 
ful te the air. Three thousand men, liying within the 
compass of one acre of ground, would make an atmos- 
phere of their own steams seventy feet high, which would 
soon become pestilential, if it were not dispersed by the 
winds, The air of prisons, for this reason, produces mor- 
tal fevers, &c. 


Moist air relaxes all animal fibres, Such diseases, : 


therefore, as proceed from laxity of fibres, must be the 
common diseases, both of moist seasons and moist situa- 
tions. Dry air, by producing opposite effects, produces 
opposite diseases. 
~ Cold air, by bracing the fibres, and giving them a stims 
wous, produces that strength and activity of which we 
are so sensible in frosty weather. ‘Hot air, likewise, re- 
Jaxes the fibres 50 as to occasion that faintness and debili- 
ty so often experienced in hot weather. 

Those stables, which contain a great number of horses, 
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ere attended with other disadvantages, beside those 1 
have already mentioned, especially to tired or fatigued 
horses, from the great intercourse which must unavoida- 
bly happen in people going out and in, especially in pub- 
lic stables. Hence these horses that are shy to lie down, 
orare easily disturbed, will not rest themselves in that 
horizontal posture, which is of great consequence for 
keeping their legs fine and clean, as it forwards the circu- 
lation of the blood, &c. in the yessels, and prevents swel- 
ling and gourdiness of the legs and heels, which are ge- 
nerally the forerunners of ulcers, scabs, grease, &c. Rest, 
to horses that are tired and fatigued, becomes absolutely 
necessary, in order to recruit and refresh nature. We 
know how agreeable and necessary it is to ourselyes. 
Horses are susceptible of the same sensations: therefore, 
every opportunity of resting and stretching their legs 
should be given them. 

Large crowded stables contribute greatly to communi- 
cate contagious or infectious diseases. A great number 
of horses breathing in one place contaminates the air: 
and’ if it has not.a free current, it soon becomes unwhole 
some, and, like thes air of jails, it contracts a malignant 
quality, which produces fevers in those horses who stand 
in them; and, on changing them to other stables, they 
likewise communicate the infection to others. Hence it 
has been remarked, in those epidemical diseases amongst 
horses which have appeared in Britain, that it raged with 
mest violence in those stables where a great number of 
horses were confined together in one large stable, whilst 
its effects, in small well aired stables, were more mild and 
Jess destructive. 
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‘To enumerate all the disadvantages which avise to hor- 
ses, from their being kept too warm, and breathing a hot 
foul moist air in close stables, would take up too much of 
the reader’s time, or perliaps weary his patience, as the 
impropriety of this treatnient to horses, must be obvious 
toeyery one, who allows himself to reflect cooly upon the 
subject, and to apply these reflections to what he has ex- 
perienced from his own feelings in the like situations. I 
shall therefore only add further, that it venders herses ex- 
ceedingly delicate; it enervates, their whole system, and, 
of course, renders them unfit for the laborious exercises 
required of them. 4 

On the other hand, too cold stables ave likewise hurt- 
ful to horses, move especially after Jabour or exercise, or 
when they ave kept standing fixed to one place, or where 
the cold air is directed upon them in a current or stream 
from any door or window, A current of gold air is more 
noxious to animals that stand in it’but for a short time, 
thanheat, ‘Phe natural qualities Of the former is one of 
the principal causes of tle distempers it produces; for its 
coldness clic ks perspiration, by contracting theskin, and 
closing or sh ttingup the pores. ~. © 

It is acommon saying among stable people, that horses 
foedbest when kept in darkness. But thisis by no means 

case. Phey feed equally well in light, are fond of it, 
and show evident symptoms of pleasure, when they are 
brought from a dark stable into the light, by-their frisking, 
&e, Such. stables are generally unwholesome ; for, as 
they have no windows, fresh air is excluded as wellas 
light. 


Very dark stables are likewise hurtful to the eyes 
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Hovses are naturally timorous, more especially when they 
see but imperfectly around them.” Hence they are the 
more constantly upon their guard. By this means the 
pupils of the eyes are too much dilated, or opened, in 
search of the leastray of light, in order to discover objects 
near them. This constant dilatation of the pupils great- 
ly weakens their contractile power; and, when the horse is 
brought out to the open day, the rays of light fall so sudden- 
ly, and so strong, upon his eyes, as to cause a kind of qui- 
vering or convulsive motion in them, and in the eye-lids ; 
the immediate efforts of the poor animal to keep out those 
rays of light which give him so much pain, and that, at 
other times, are 50 very agreeable te him. But this is not 
the only bad effect that avises to horses from their stand- 
ing in dark stables, It affects their seeing objects dis- 
finctly when abroad, and causes them to startle, and be 
alarmed at every thing they meet with, which makes them 
exceedingly troublesome to the riders. ‘Lhe poor animals 
are blamed, when, in fact, it isin a great measure owing 
to the dismal situation in which they are too constantly 
kept. Light, to horses, is as cheering, agreeable, and na- 
tural, as itis to the human species, therefore, they ought 
not to be denied that common privilege. 

Farmers, from a view of making dung, lay great quan. 
tities of straw under their horses, where they sometimes 
let it remainfor weeks together. The dung, urine, to- 
gether with the heat of the stable, soon reduce it to a state 
of putrefaction from which issue steams of a most noxious 
quality, which the horses constantly breathe in; and, in 
wet weather, whenthey are more confined to the stable, 


this hot foul air may occasion fevers of the most malig- 
C 
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nant kind ; and, perhaps, this may be the cause of those 
epidemical fevers which break out in rainy seasons, 

In my observations upon the shoeing of horses and 
the diseases of their feet, 1 have frequently hinted at the 
bad effects of keepi their hoofs and legs too hot, by 
means of too great a quantity of Jitter at all times, night 
and day, and perhaps large quantities of heated dung. 
The great heat of the stable, together with the accumu- 
lated heat arising from too great a quantity of litter about 
the legs, occasion a More than ordinary Werivation of 
blood to the legs, &c. which causes a dilatation, or full- 
ness of the blood vessels, and, of course, a swelling or 
gourdiness in the legs. Hence proceed a stiffness and 
numbness, greasy heels, &c. If the horse lies down for 
relief, the great heat of the litter soon forces him to get 
up again; and, after repeatedly lying down, and being 
forced to get up immediately, from the above cause, he at- 
tempts it no farther, but stands upright, or perhaps a lit- 
tle stradling, often shifting the weight of his body from 
one leg to another. ‘This erect position, in which he is 
obliged to stand, increases the swelling of his legs, gc. 
Recourse is then had to all the remedics commonly pre- 
scribed for swelled heels, under the notion of carrying off 
humours, as bleeding, rowels, purging, diuretics, fc. dre 

 Thave been the more particular in the aboye deserip- 

tion, as many cases have occurred, arising from the above 
cause, when no disease did at first actually exist, and 
Which might have easily been prevented, by removing the . 
quantity of litter as soon as the horse’s legs began to 
swell, keeping them cool, and washing them frequently 
with cold water, ‘ 
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‘Phe Earl of Pembroke, in his Military Equitation, bas 
w very judicious remark on this head, After working, 
(says he,) and at night of course, as also in lamenesses, 
and sicknesses, it is good for vores stand on litter ; 
“it also promotes staleing, &c. Atother times, it is a 
““bad’custom ; the constant use of if heats and makes thie 
“ feet teniler, and causes swelled legs. Moreoyer,it ren- 
“ders the aniinal delicate, Swelled legs may frequently 
“be reduced to their proper natural size, by taking away 
«the litter only, which, in some stables, where ignorant 
“ grooms and farriers, govern, would be a great saving 
of pliysic and bleeding, beside traw. Ihave seen, by 
*“ repeated experiments, legs swell and unswell, by leay- 


“ing litter, or taking it away, like mercury ina weather- 
glass,” 


The Arabians,* who are remarkably ¢areful in the 
management of their horses, and have them in the great- 
est perfection, litter them with their own dung, dried in 
the sun, and afterwards beat down to a powder, and spread 
thinly upon the floor, about four or five inches thick ; and, 
after being soiled, itis dried’ a second time in the sun, 
which.clears it erttirely of its offensive odour ; and, in or- 
der to keep their legs cool, wash them carefully with cold 
‘Water morhing and evening. This practice has not only 
the desired effect on the legs, but it keeps their hoofs cool 
and moist in that dry and warm climate. 3 

The same author likewise tells us, that the Arabians 
keep their horses,.as much as possible, in the open air, 
“ Every day, (says he,) from morning to night, all the 
“ Arabian horses stand saddled at the tentdoors; and, as 


* Butfon’s Natura 1 History of the Horse. 
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“the Arabians live in tents, these tents serve them like- 
« wise for. stables.” 

This method of managing horses approaches as near as 
it is possible, to the natural or wild state, and cannot fail 
of being attended with salutary effects to the constitution 
ofthis useful animal: and, although this practice cannot 
be adopted or recommended in our cold and changeable 
climate, yet the inference is yery obyious, and cannot fail 
of showing the propriety and usefulness of keeping our 
horses in well aired ventilated stables. ' 

The above author likewise observes. “That very 
“warm climates, it would appear, ave destructive to 
“ horses ; and, when they are transported from a mild cli- 
“ mate to avery warm one, the species degenerate.” This 
observation, together, with tle arguments produced in 
support of it,.and which appear to be founded in fact, 
shows how pernicious and unnatural too hot stables are. 
to the constitutions of horses, Stables, with double heads: 
as they are called, that is, when the horses stand. with 
their tails opposite to one another, are very improper, Un- 
less there is a considerable open space behind them, as 
horses are apt to kick and fight, by which they lame and 
wound one another; instances of which’ occur almost 
every day; a precaution of this kind is the more necessa- 
ry, as many, ifnot most horses, when not ‘feeding, stand 
as far back as the stalk of their collar will admit, This 
practice I have observed to prevail mostly in those sta- 
bles that were kept too hot, probably owing toa foul hot 
air prevailing near the rack and manger, or from putrid 
steams arising from old musty litter below the manger, 
or from that under the horse’s fore feet; for it isto he ob 
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served that horses and geldings, when they stale throw 
their urine considerably forward, and if the wet litter is 
allowed to remain under them, (which indeed is too fre- 
quently the case) it heats like a dunghill. The saline 
steams arising from it are so sharp and disagreeable to the 
organs of smelling, that horses stand as far back as they 
can in order to avoid the smell, and to breathe a freer and 
fresher air, 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that the pre- 
yailing custom of keeping horses too warm in their sta- 
bles, and where at the/same time, a hot foul air must of 
course prevail, cannot fail of being attended with bad con- 
sequences to their health, &c. and shows the necessity of 
accommodating them properly with well aired stables, 


free from all damp or foul air, and so contrivedas to be — 


kept at all seasons of a proper temperature, avoiding the 
extremes: of heat and cold. 

It is well know. n, {hatin hot- houses, where exotic and 
other delicate plants are kept, a thermometer is used to 
_ ascertain the heat ofthe air within the house, which be- 
comes absolutely necessary, as an excess of heat or cold 
wouldinjure the plants. This practice, with great pro- 
priety, might be adopted in stables, that, when the heat 
within them isincreased to a certain degree, the ventila- 
tors should then be opened ; and when too cold, they may 
be shut, or nearly so, as may be fouhd necessary. } 

_All stables should be built in a dry situation, and in-a 
tree air. “They ought to be at a distance from all boggy 
ormarshy grounds, and free from all noise or disturbance, 
The ceiling.or roof'should be high and lofty, as the heat= 
ed foul air always ascends. ‘Phe dung should never be 
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allowed to rot within the stable, (as is done in seme 
places,) nor even at the stable door; butevery thing about 
horses should be kept sweet and clean.» The stables 
should be frequently well aired, by keeping the doors and 
windows open when the horses are out through the day. 
Experience teaches us how agreeable and eyen necessary 
it is to admit fresh air into our own apartments, itis equal- 
Jy necessary and useful to horses, No stable should cone 
tain more than six or eight horses at most, for the rea- 
sons already mentioned. The stalls should be large and 
roomy, at least six feet wide, in order that a horse may 
stretch his legs out when he lies down sith freedom ; and 
as horses are sociable creatures, and always thrive best 
in company with one another, no stable should be made. of 
one stall only, unless it may beso situated ‘as the horse 
thatstands in it may be within the hearing of other horses. 
The stable-windows should be large, in order to admit a- 
good deal of light, and made so-as to let down from the 
top occasionally for the admission. of fresh air, ‘Vhe 
damp or moisture that settles on the glass-windows should 
be frequently wiped- -away, and keptclean and dry. The 
litter under the horses should Aly ays be put-up through 
the day below the manger, especially when a horse goes 
abroad, in order to let the pavement dry and cook; and 
when the litter is spread down, it ought npver to be too 
thick for the reasons Already mentioned. A horse should 
never be allowed to stand on litter through the day. un- 
Jess he is unwell or fatigued, when it is presumed he will 
lie down to rest himself. 

Having already hinted, that too much clothing to horses, 
whilst they stand in the stable, contributes greatly to 
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yender them tender and delicate, ‘besides exposing them 
to all the diseases avising from too great heat about their 
bodies, and likewise to these arising from an obstructed 
perspiration from cold when they. go abroad. It will be 
proper here to observe, that in some cases clothing be- 


comes highly necessary. What £ condemn is the too 
sonstant and improper use of them, even to excess, in 
Warm weather and in warm stables, Whena horse is in 
health, and stands idle, very little clothing is necessary 
a single sheet or rug will be sufficient, unless the stable 
he stands in is yery cold. But when a herse has been 
overheated, from violent labour or exercise, more cloth- 
ing will be at that time necessary, as circumstances may 
Yequire, tillhe becomes moderately cool. 

Here I connot help taking notice of that pernicious cus- 
tom of girding horses bodies so very tight above their 
clothing, by means of yery broad girths or rollers, having 
a considerable number of straps and buckles, with a view 

.of taking up the horses belly (as the phrase is.) If 
such bandages, are necessary, of which I have great 
doubt, why are they used indiscriminately to all horses, 
and even to those that are naturally light bellied ? Post, 
and read horses, when they are fed for some time with 
clean dry food, haveas light bellies as the finest hunters 
or racers; and yet no such ba as broad rollers are ever 
applied to them. 

‘Broad girths, when drawn too tight round the body, 
impede the free action of the lungs, and, by their com- 
pressing the liver and other viscera, the circulation of the 
blood, &c. in them is considerably affected. Ihave seen 
many horses, when labouring under a feverish disorder, 
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girded so tight with these broad rollers, that it occasion- 
ed asore than ordinary difficulty of breathing, attended 
with great anxiety and restlessness; and on ungirding 
the rollers, the animal seemed greatly relieved. For 
the same reason, too great a number of girths to a saddle 
are hurtful, when too good ones will answer the same 
purpose, 


——_ on 


CHAPTER I. 
Farther observations and directions on the same subject— 
partly selected and partly original. 


IN the construction of astable there is no circumstance 
more deserving attention, or that is more generally ne- 
glected than ventilation ; the most ‘conyenient method of 
doing this is to have one Window in each stall a little aboye 
the manger so contrived that it may be occasionally shut; 
this will prevent the air from becoming impure, and en- 
able you in some measure to regulate the ses ea of 
the stable, 

The stalls should be of sufficient width to dilovs the 
horse to turn freely say at least five fect; narrow stalls 
are not only very inconyenient, but haye some times oc- 
casioned dangerous diseases of the spine. |» 

The floor should be made of two inch plank atleast ) 
nearly level, very little declivity being sufficient to drain 
off the urined bay 

The partitions of each stall should, by all means, join 
to the floor ; as by leaving-such a vacancy thatthe horse 
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can gethis foot and leg under, or his foot only, he may 
he in danger of breaking his leg or thighAn instance 
of which happenedto a horse belonging to the publisher, 
by which he sustained a loss of one hundred dollars. 

The common method of making the back part conside+ 
rably lower than the front, is’ certainly very improper. 
When a horse stands in this way the muscles and liga- 
ments of the hind legs are kept coystantly onthe stretch 
in some degree, eects producing a swelling of the 
legs; 

Dark stables are very injurious ‘to the vyes, the win- 
dows therefore should be larger than they are commonly 
made. 

There 'is.a neatness and advantage in having the man- 
ger made so as to slide into the wall, like a drawer, and 
an iron rack is preferable to one of wood ; by this con- 
trivance they may be more easily kept clean, and the 
horse will not be so liable to acquire the vice of ertb-biling. 
Horses should not be suffered to stand on their litter dur- 
ing the day, unless they haye undergone considerable la- 
bour, nor should it be placed under the manger as is usu- 
ally the case; the stimulating vapours, which constantly 
exhale from it, being injurious to the eyes and lungs ; 
it tends also to produce in the hoof a disposition to con- 
tract : it is advisable, therefore, to remove the litter eve- 
ry morning, and expose it during the day to the air ; the 
moisture and stimulating vapours would be completely 
dissipated by the evening, and it would be nearly as_ uses 
ful as fresh straw. Another advantage arising from this 
plan is, that ahorse would have but little opportunity to 
eat his litter, which they. Be frequently inclined to do 
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when stinted in hay. ‘Phe quantity of litter which some 
horses eat during the day is productive of much mischief ; 
it certainly oppresses the stomach, and weakens its  di- 
gestive power; it tends also to injure the wind, without 
affording the smallest quantity of nutriment. Though 
ventilation is of the utmost importance in a stable, heat, 
ina moderate degree, is certainly congenial to the consti- 
tution.of the horse, and contributes to the promotion of 
his condition; moderate clothing, therefore, during the 
winter is to berecommended. 

When 2 horse is brought in from exercise he should not 
only haye his feet cleaned out with a picker, but itis ne- 
cessary to wash them well with a brush and water; this 
will effectually remove all dirt and gravel, and serve like- 
wise to cool and moisten the hoofs. Hoyses should if pos- 
sible be watered at a pond or brook in hot and diy wea- 
ther, the moisture which the hoofs receive in this way 
will frequently prevent those sand-cracks and lameness 
which are so apt to occur in the hot months of summer. 


PART I. 


‘CHAPTER II. 


advice, “General Observations, Helps and Instructions to the 
NG » purchasers of Horses, 


THERE is nothing more difficult in the art of horse- 
manship, than-to adopt any rule to govern men in the pur- 
chase or Choice of horses ;: for, according to the adage, 
That which 18 one man’s meat is another maws poison ; 
what one likes, another dislikes, But to proceed accord- 
ing to the rule Of reason; the precepts of ancient and mo- 
devn practice and of our present conceived opinions, I 
will in this work lay down such rules and observations as 
may strengthen and fortify. you in v any hard and difficult 
choice, . . 

‘First, you areto observe in baying a horse, this aia 
cipal consideration, viz. the end and purpose for which 
you want him ; whether for the saddle, speed, draught 
or burthen; every one having their several characters 
and their several faces, both of beauty: and uncomeliness. 

But because there is but one truth, and one perfection, 
Twill under the description of the perfect horse, shew all 
the imperfections. that either nature or mischance can put 
upon the horse of greatest deforinity. 

Let me then advise you that intend to buy a horse, to 
acquaint yourself well with all the true shapes and excel- 
lencies which belong to an horse, whether it bein his na- 
tural and true proportion, or in any accidental or outward 
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increase or decrease of any limb or member; and from 
their contraries, to gather all things whatever that may 
give dislike or offence, J . 

To begin, therefore, with the. first principles of buying, 
you are to understand, that they are divided into two spe- 
cial heads : the one general, the other particular, 

The general rule of buying, is, first, the end for which 
you buy; then his breed or generation, his colour, his face 
and his stature, and these are said to be general ; because 
the first, that is the end for which you buy, is.a thing on- 
dy known to yourself. 

‘The other, which is his breed, you must either take ‘it 
from faithful report, your own knowledge, or from some 
known and certain characters, by which one strain or one 
country is distinguished from another ; as the Neapolitan 
is known by his hoop nose, the Spaniard by his small 
limbs, the Barbary by-his fine head, the Dutch by his 
rough legs, the English by his general strength, being well 
knit together, &c. 

As for his colour, although there is no colour exempt 
entirely from goodness, for | have seen good of all, yet 
there are some better reputed than others, as the dapple- 
grey for beauty, the brown-bay for service, the black sil- 
ver-hairs for courage, and the lyard or true mixed roan 
for countenance, As for the sorrel, the black without 
white, and the unchangeable iron-gray, they are reputed 
choleric ; the bright-bay, the flea-bitten, and the black 
with white marks, are sanguinary ; the blank-white, the 
yellow-dun, the kite-glewed, and the py-bald, are phleg- 
matic; and the chesnut, the mouse-dun, the red-bay, and 
the blue-grey are melancholy, 
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Now for his pace, which is cithertrot; amble, rack or 
gallop, you must refer it’ to the end also for which you 
buy 5 if he be for the wars, hunting, running, or your own 

; private. use then’ the trot is most tolerable, Kia this mo- 
tion you shall know. by @ cross-moying of the horse’s 
limbs,.as-when the far fore leg and the far hinder leg 

, ove and go forward at the same-instant. And in. this 
motion, the nearer thé horse takes his limbs from the 
ground, the | ‘opener, the eyener, and the shorter he 
treadeth, the better his pace; for to take up his feet 
awkwardly shows’stumbling and lameness ; to tread nar- 
TOW or cross, shews interfering or falling ; to step une- 
ven, shews toil afd weariness ; “to tread tong, shews over 
reaching, : > 

If you buy for ease, or, long traveling then an- amble 

‘is required ; and this motion is contrary to a trot; for 
_ now both, the'feet on one side must move equally together; 
that is, his far fore leg, and the far hind leg ; and this mo- 
tion must go just, large, smooth, and nimble ; for to tread 
false takes away all ease ; to tread short, rids no ground; 
to tread rough, shews rolling ; and to tread nimbly, 
shews a false pace that never continueth, as also lameness. 

Ifyou buy for hunting for galloping on ‘the highway, 
for post, hackney, or the like, then a racking pace is re- 
quired ; and this motion is the same as of that ambling, 
only itis in a swifter time and shorter tread ; although it 
does not travel so quick, yet it is a little more casy. 

Now, to all these parts must be joined a gallop (which 
naturally every trotting and racking horse hath) but at 
which the ambler is a little unapt at first because the mo- 
tions are both one, so that being put toa greater swiftness 
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of pace than naturally he bath been acquainted with, he 
handles hislegs confusedly and dat. of’ order; hut being 
tamed gently, and made to know and undebstand the mo- 
-tion, hie will shortly as well undertake it as any tr otting 
horse whateyer. In a Boot gallop, gt ‘are to observe 
these virtues— . Brenan 

First, that the horse which taketli Ais feet Sibly froin. 
the ground, but doth not raise them ‘higli, that ’ neither 
rolleth, nox beats himself, thatstretcheth dut his fore legs, 
follows nimbly with his hind, and neither cutteth under | 

> the knee, (which we call the swift cit) mor crosseth, nor 
claps one foot upon another, and ever Teadeth with his far 
fore foot, and not witlr the near, * ’ 

Such a horse is said ever to gajlop most comely, and 
most true, and is the fittest for Bueed or any other “like 

“ employment. ‘ 

If he gallop round, and raise his fore feet, he is then 

said to gallop strongly, but not swiftly, and is fittest for 
the great saddle, the wars and strong encounters. 
. Ifthe gallop slow, yet sure, he will serve for the high- 
way ; but if lic tabor his feet confusedly and gallop pain- 
fully, he is good for no galloping service ; besides, it shews 
some concealéd lameness. 

Lastly, touching his stature, it must be referred to 
your own judgment, and the end for which you buy ; ever 
observing, that the biggest and strongest are filtest for 
strong occasions; as great burthens, strong draughts, and 
double carriage ; the middle size for pleasure, and gener- 
alemployment ; and the least for ease, street-walks, and 
summer hackney’s, 

Touching the particular rule of purchasing, it is to be 
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observed in the discoyery of natural’deformities, acciden- 
tal, outward or inward hidden mischiefs, which are so 
many, yea, infinite, that itis a’ world of work to explain 
them ; yet, for satisfaction’ sake, I will in as methodical 
amanuer as I can, brifly, and according to the best con- 
ceived opinions, shew Wwhatcan be known on this occasion. 

First, then, when-an horse is’ brought to you to buy, 
being satisfied of his breed, his pace and colour, then see 
him stand naked before you, and placing: yourself before 
his face, take a,striet view of his countenance, and the 
eheerfilness thereof, forit is an excellent glass wherein to 
see his gdodness ; as thus, ifhis ears be small; thin, sharp, 
pricked,ayd moving, and if they be long, yet well’set on, 
it is aimark of beauty, goodness, and mettle; but if they 
be thick, laved, or lolling, wide. set on, and unmoving, 
then ave they sigus of dullness, doggedness, and ill na- 
ture, " : 

Ifhis face be clean, his forehead swelling outward, the 
mark or feather in his face set high, as above his eyes, or 
at the top of his eyes ; if he has a white star, or a white 
rach ofan indifferent size, and even placed, or a white 
snip on his nose, all are marks of- beauty and goodness ; 
but ifhis face be fat, cloudy or scowling, his forehead flat 
asa trencher, which we call mare-faced, the mark in his 
forehead stands low, as under his eyes; if his star or rach 
stand awry or in an evil posture, or instead of a snip, his 
nose be raw and unhairy, or his face generally bald, all 
are signs of deformity : if his eyes be round, bright, black 
shining, staring, or starting from his head; ifthe black 
of the eye fill the pit, or outward circumference, so that 
inthe moving none (or very little) of the white appears, 
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all are signs of beauty, goodness and metal; but if his 


eyes be uneven, and of a wrinkled proportion ; if they be 
little, (which wevall pig-eyed) ave uncomely, and signs 
of weakness ; if they be red and fiery, take heed of moon- 
eyes, Which is the next thing to blindness ; if white and 
walled, it shews a weak sight, and ‘unnecessary starting; 


if with white specks, take heed of the pearl, pin and web; : 


if they water or shew bloody, it-shews bruises ; jvand if 
they matter,, they shew age, over-riding and’ festered 
rheums, or violent strains ; if they look dead or dull, or 
all hollow and much sunk, take heed of blindness pat the 
best the beast is of an old decriped generation 3 if the 
black fill wot the pit, but the white is always appearing, or 
ifin moy ing the white and black be seen in equal quanti- 
ty, itisa sign of weakness and dogged disposition. 

If handling of his cheeks or chaps, you find the bones 
lean and thin, the space wide between them, the thropple 
or wind-pipe big as you ean gripe and the yoid place with- 
out knots or kernels, and generally the jaws so open 
that the neck seeneth to couch within them they are all 
excellent'signs of great wind, courage and soundness of 
head and body ; buf if the chaps be tat and thick, the space 
between them closed up with “gross substance, and the 
thropple little, all are signs of short wind, and much in- 
ward foulness ; if the void place be full of knots and ker- 
nels, take heed of the -strangles or glanders, at least the 
horse is not without a foul cold, 

If his jaws he ‘so strait, that his neck swelleth about 
them; if it be no more than natural, itis only 


nuncome- 
ness: but if 
the swelling be long and close to his chaps like a whet+ 


ly sich of strait wind and pursiness, or &: 
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stone, then take heed of the nyies, or some other unnatu- 
ral imposthume. 

Ifhis nostrils be open, dry, wide and large, so as upon 
any straining the very inward redness is discovered ; and 
ifhis muzzle be small, his mouth deep, and his lips equal- 
ly meeting, they are all good signs of wind, heat and cou- 
rage; but ifhis nostrils be strait, his wind is little; if his 
muzzle be gross, his spirit is dull—if his mouth be shal- 
low, he will never carry,a bit well; and if his upper lip 
will not reach his under, old age or infirmity hath marked 
him for carrion; and if his nose be moist and dropping, 
if itbe clear water, it is a cold; if foul matter, then be- 
ware of the glanders; if both nostrils run, it is hurtful ; 
but if one, then dangerous. 

From his head look down to his breast, and look thatit 

. be broad, out-setting, and adorned with many feathers, for 
ilat shews strength and endurance. ‘The little breast is 
uncomely, and shews weakness ; the narrow breast is api 
to stumble, fall and interfere before; and the breast that 
i, hidden inward, and wanteth the beauty and division of 
many feathers, shews a weak armed heart, and a breast 
that is unwilling and unfit for any toil or strong labor. 

Next look down from his elbow to his knee, ai that 
his fore-thighs be rush-grown, well horned wikia ey 
flesh, and without swelling, for they are good signs of 
strength ; the contrary shew Weakness, and are unnatural. 

Then look on his knees, that they carry an equal and 
even proportion, be clean, sinewy, and close knit, for they 
are good and comely; if one be bigger and rounder than 
the other, the horse hath reccived mischief; if they be 
gross, the horse is gouty; or if they have scars, or hair- 
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broken, it is a truc mark of-stumbling and a perpetual 
falling. 

From his knees look down his legs to his pasterns, and 
if you find his legs clean and sinewy, and the inward 
bought of his knee without a seam, or hair-broken, then he 
shews good shape and soundness; but if on the inside 
there aro excretions, if under his knee are scabs on the . 
inside, it is the swift-cut, and he will ill endure galloping ; 
if above his pasterns on the inside you find scabs, it shews 
interfering. But if the scabs be generally over his legs, 
itis either extreme foul keeping, or a species of the mange; 
if his legs be fat, round and fleshy, he will never endure 
labour; if in the inward bought of his knee you find seams, 
scabs, or hair-broken, it shews a malander, which is a 
cankerous uleer. 

Look then on his pasterns, the first must be clean and” 
well knit together, the other must be short, strong and 
upright standing; for if the first be big or swelled, take 
heed of the sinew-strain and gurding ; if the other be long 
weak, or bending, the limbs will hardly. carry the body 
without tiring. . 

For the hoofs in general, they Should be black, smooth, 
tough, rather a little long than round and hollow, and full 
sounding: for a white hoof is tender, and carriés a shoe 
ill; arough, gross, seamed hoof shews old age or over- 
heating: brittle hoofs will carry no shoe; an extraordi- 
nary round hoof is ill for foul ways or deep hunting: a 
flat hoof that is pummiced shews foundering ; and an hoof 
that is empty and hollow sounding, shews a decayed in- 
ward part, by reason of some wound or dry founder. As 
for the crownet of the hoof, if the hair be smooth and 
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close, and the flesh fat and eyen, all is perfect ; but if the 
hair be staring, the skin scabbed, the flesh rising, then 
look for a ring-bone, a crown scab, or the like evil. 

After this stand by his side, and first look to the setting 
on of his head, and sce that it stands neither too high nor 
too low, but ina direct line; and that his neck be small 
vat the setting on, and long, growing deeper and deeper, 
till it comes to the shoulders, with a high, strong and thin 
erest; and his mane thin, long, soft, and somewhat cur- 
ling, for these are beautiful characters ; whereas to haye 
the head ill set on, is the greatest deformity; to have any 
higness or swelling in the nape of the neck, shews the 
poll-evil, or beginning of a fistula. To havea short thick 
neok, like a bull, to have it falling atthe withers, to have 
a low, a weak, a thick or falling crest, shews want both 
of strength and mettle; and to have much hair on the 
mane, shews intolerable dulness; to have.it too thin shews 
fury, and to have none, or to shed, shews the worm in 
the mane, the itch, or elsc mange. 

Look then to the chine of his back, that it be broad, even 
and straight, his ribs well compassed, and bending out- 
ward, his fillets upright, strong and short, and not above 
four fingers between his last rib and his knuckle-bone. 
Let his body be well let down, yet hidden without his ribs, 
and let his stones be close thrust up to his body, for all 
these are marks of perfection. Whereas to have his chine 
narrow, he will never carry a saddle without wounding ; 
and to haye it bending, or saddle-backt, shews weakness; 
to have his ribs fat, there is no liberty for wind; to have 
his fillets hanging long or weak, he will never climb a 
hill well, nor carry burthen; and to haye his helly clung 
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up and gant, or his stones hanging down close or aside, 
they are both signs of sickness, tenderness, or foundering 
in the body, and unaptness for labor, ‘Then look upon his 
buttocks, and see that they be round, full, plump, and in 
an even level with his body; or if long, that they be well 
raised behind, and spread forth at the setting on of the 
tail, for these are comely and beautiful. The narrow 
pun-bottock, the hog, or swine-rump, and the falling or 
downlet-buttock, are full of deformity, and shew both an 
injury in nature, and that they are neither fit nor beco- 
ming for pad, foot-cloth, or pillow. 

Then look to his hinder thighs, ov gascoins, that they 
be well let down, even to the middle joint, thick, brawny, 
full and swelling, for that is a sign of strength and good- 
ness; whereas the lean, lank, slender thigh, shews disa- 
bility and weakness. “Ihen look upon the middle joint 
behind, and sce that it be nothing but skin and bone, veins 
and sinews, rather a little bending than too straight, then it 
is perfect asit should be; but ifit hath chops sores in the 
inward bought or bending, then it isa salander. 

Ifthe joint be swelled generally all over, then he hath 
gotten a blow or bruise; if the swelling be particular, as 
in the plot or hollow part, or on the inside, and the yein 
full and proud; if the swelling be short, it is a blood-spa- 
vin; ifhard, it is a bone-spavin; but if the swelling be 
just behind, below the knuckle, then it is a curb, 

Then look to his hinder legs, and if they be clean, and 
sinewy, then all is well; but if they be fat, they will not 
endure hard labor; if they be swelled the grease is molten 
into them ; ifthey be scabbed above the pasterns, he hath 
the scratches ; if he has chops under his pasterns, he hath 
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the pains, and none of these but are dangerous and a nui- 
sance, 

Lastly, for the setting on of his tail, where there is « 
good buttock, there the tail can never stand ill, and where 
there is anill buttock, there the tail can never stand well, 
for it ought to stand broad, high, flat, and a little touch> 
ed inward. 

Thus Lhave shown you the true, shapes, and deformi- 
ties, you may therefore in your choice please your own 
fancy. 


Farther advice on the same subject. 


THE artifice too generally practised by dealers in 
horses, renders it necessary that unwary as well as un- 
skilful purchasers should have some rules laid down by 
which they may, in a degree, ayoid or guard against such 
fraudulent and dishonoyrable practices. Indeed it is to 
be lamented that some men who evince a proper regard 
for rectitude in their ordinary transactions, will, when 
selling a horse, deviate from their true character, by ex- 
tolling the animal beyond his real merit, or by concealing 
material faulis or latent defects, in direct violation oftrath 
and candor. 

The purchaser ought therefore first to examine the 
horse as he stands in the stall, when no person is near hiin, 
and observe whether he stands firm and steady on all his 
legs; if he shitts their position frequently and appears 
vestless, it indicates hard usage ov somethilig worse ; and, 
although, it may not be a sufficient reason alone, to de. 
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cline a purchase, fhe cause ought first to be well inquired 
into. 

Having examined the horse in the stall, let him be 
brought out of the stable and placed upon level ground, 
(not with his fore feet several inches higher than the hind 
ones, which is an universal practice among dealers) then 
minutely examine his limbs, beginning at his breast which 
should be reasonably broad and a little projecting, as a 
hollow, small and contracted breast indicates weakness 
and an aptness to stumble.—Thence examine from his 
elbows to his knees, which is by some called the fore thighs 
and by others the arms; these ought to be fleshy and a 
little bulging on the outside, but nearly straight within. 
If, on the contrary, they are lean and slender, it is a sign | 
of weakness. See that he does not tremble or totter, but 
stands firm upon his knees, which should bear an exact 
proportion to each other and be stout, lean and sinewy ; 
if they be scared it will at least afford reason to suspect 
that he is a stumbler if nothing worse.—The legs from 
the knees to the pasterns or fetlock joints, should be lean 
and flat. If, on the inside, hard excrescences or knots 
are found, they are splents; but if they do not approach 
too near the knee joint they seldom or ever occasion lame- 
ness and generally go away of themselves as the horse 
grows in years. 

The horse should also stand firm on the pastern joints, 
which must be of equal size, clean, and well knit, and the 
pasterns be strong, stout and almost upright; if, on the 
contrary, they are long, slender and bending, or tottering 
and leaning forward, it indicates weakness as well as hard 
usage. After examining thus far, stand a few paces be- 
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fore the horse and sce that he is not bow-legged, thatis, — 
the knees turning outward and the toes inward ; for, this 
is a defect not only disagreeable to the sight, but a horse 
thus formed neyer can be sure footed. 

This is a proper time also to examine the hoofs, on 
which much depends; they should be large, black, smooth, 
tough and nearly round, not too flat, neither too upright 
and the bottom concave. White hoofs are apt to be ten- 
der and do not so well bear, or retain the shoe: a hoof 
that is flat and pummiced on the under side is generally 
tender and indicates founder or some other defect. If the 
hair lic smooth at the edge of the hoof and the flesh even, 
allfis well there, but if the hair is rough and the flesh rais- 
ed and uneven, a ring, or quitterbone may be appre- 
hended. x 

The hinder thighs should be thick, full within and bul- 
gitig on the outside, at what is called the stifle or middle 
joint ; lean and slender thighs are not so agreeable to the- 
sight, nor do they promise muchservice. Fyrom the thigh 
bones to the hock or what is by some called the gambrel 
joints, should be pretty long, but from thence to the pas- 
terns or fetlock joints short, and the leg lean, flat and 
sinewy- 

The hock joint should be particularly examined, and 
to be perfect saust not be fleshy, but consist of skin, bone, 
yeins, and Sinews only ; bending a little, rather than too 
straight. If any knots or swellings (either hard or soft) 
are found inthe hollow part, or inside of the legs, just 
below the joint ; beware of spavin, for although the horse 
may not yet be lame, a little labour will probably make 
him so. The remarks before made with respect to the 
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pastern, or fetlock joints of the fore legs, also apply to 
those of the hind. If scabs are found on the inside of the 
pasterns of the fore or hind legs, it is evident that he cuts 
or interferes, which is a great objection, particularly if 
the horse is intended for the saddle. 

The head should be of a medium size, the forehead 
bulging, and the face from the root of the ears to the nose 
a little bending outward. A hollow faced horse, with his 
nose projecting, never cin please the eye, though he may. 
not be the worse for service. 

The head also should be of a gradual taper, rather 
small just above the mouth, which should be large, as a 
horse with a small mouth never carries or bears the bit 
well. The nostrils should be wide, and when the horse 
is in motion, a redness should appear within, which indi- 
cates free breathing. * 

The eyes ought to be most minutely examined, and 
in a situation where glare of lighit i is not too strong; the 
middle sized eyes are to be preferred, it is better, howe- 
ver, that they should be rather large than small; they 
should be round, lively, dark coloured (but not entirely 
black) and so clear and shining that you can see far into 
them, and when the horse is moving, but little of the white 
should appear.—KHyes that ave very black or cloudy, 
ought to be avoided, as they are generally prone to dis- 
ease. Most dealers in horses are prepared to account for 
every defect that an observing purchaser may happen to 
discover or point out, and particularly as respects the 
eyes, which they studiously endeavour to make appear as 
trivial, or of no consequence at all. The purchaser how- 
ever should be aware of such sophistry, and not rely too 
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implicitly upon it; but rather trust to his own judgment, 
ar that of some disinterested friend. 

~ Phe neck should be long, and small at the setting on 
of the head, snowing deeper from thence to the shoulders. 
‘Phe upper edge should be thin and rising a little semi- 
vircular from the shoulders to the head ; the mane thin 
and strong, as a heavy thick mane, bull neck, or a very 
lean and slender neck, ave never pleasing to the sight. 
The shoulders should be thin, and lay well back ; but to 
judge correctly of them, the horse should stand upon Te- 
vel ground. If the shoulders are thick and upright, he 
Will not answer well for the saddle, as too much weight 
Will necessarily be thrown upon his fore legs, which will 
make itunpleasant, as well as unsafe for the vider. For 
adraught horse, however, thick and upright shoulders 
are rather a recommendation than otherwise. Beware of 
swellings on the top of the head, or on the withers, as the 
former may result in the poll-evil and the latter in the fis- 
tula. 

The back should be short, and the chine broad or thick, 
and moderately curved, but if. too much bending, or what 
is called gadille backed, it is neyer strong. A liorse with 
a high or roach back is yery objectionable as he never 
ean be used under the saddle with satisfaction to the ri 
der. If the chine be thinthe saddle will not. sit well. A 
horse with a high back, or thin chine, 1s arenes not the 
worse for harness. . 

The ribs should not be flat, but bend well outward, the 
Jast rib should’ approach the hip or huckle bones within 
about four or five inches and the belly be moderately let 


down, but nof to swag. 
Kr 
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A flat ribbed horse with a gaunt or clung up belly, oan 
never perform much labour, The buttocks should be 
round, full, and the rump nearly on a level with the back, 
and the tail sethigh. Thin, contracted, or steep buttocks, 
are always -offensive to the eye, though probably do not 
injure the animal for actual service. 

It is a good sign when a horse is deep in the girthing 
place ; but if, on the contrary, he is there slender, it indi- 
cates weakness, 

Having attentively examined the horse standing, let 
him be rode in your presence, on hard level ground, fif- 
teen or twenty rods backward and forward frequently, 
first in a walk, then alternately in his other gaits. Ob- 
serve his mouth that he bears steady and fair on the bit, 
his head well up, but his nose net much projecting, as this 
is 4 great fault, especially for a riding horse, Stand oc- 
casionly before as well as behind him, and see that his 
toes neither turn inward or outward, and that he goes ra- 
cher narrower before than bebiid, as no horse can move 
well on his legs unless he does. It he goes too close there 
is reason to believe he will cut ; his action should be lively 
and when ina trot his fore legs well thrown forward, _ 
though even and regular, and not clambering ; observe 
that he treads firm on the hardest ground, othérwise you 
may be assured he is tender footed, which is a great fault 
and diminishes his value much. His hind legs when ina 
trot should move even, bending a little outward at the 
hock, and be thrown well under him, though diever to 
strike the fore shoes, which is called forging and is very 
objectionable, Ifhe takes up his feet slovenly, throws 
then: outward, steps irregular, or clambers, have nothing 
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to do with him for any active service ; as he is only fit for 
the heavy draught. 

After a minute examination, such as before recommend- 
ed, inount yourself and ride hima few miles alone, other- 
Wise you cannot judge correctly of his gaits or spirits, as 
most horses go much freer. and better in company than 

_ they do alone.. This is a proper time also to observe his 
wind. Such trial is the more necessary as it is not un- 
common to meet with horses whose gaits and actions are 
pleasing to the eye; yet when mounted; ave intolerably 
rough and unpleasant to the rider, and often addicted to 
start and stumble, ; 

Do not permit yourself to be hurried into the purchase 
of a horse because he is a beautiful figure, or otherwise 
fascinating in his external Appearance, but always exam- 
ine more than once before you purchase; otherwise, it is 
highly probable that some material defects will escape 
your notice ; especially, if you are not-a critical judge, 
This caution is the more necessary because your morals 
as well as pecuniary interest may both suffer. For, 
should it so liappen that by making a hasty purchase, you 
get a horse defective in some essential points, that will 
by no means answer the intended purpose, you may pos- 
sibly be induced: to commence the jocky, to get hinr off 
your hands ; and, ‘in order to do this with the least loss to 
yourself, you may not consider it indispensably necessary _ 
to acquaint-the purchaser (perhaps as inattentive as your- 
self) with the whole truth respecting the defective animal: 
in which casé your morals will most certainly be implicat- 
ed. : eae 

It is also necessary to have particular regard to the 
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kind of service for which the horse is intended. If foy 
the saddle or any active service, the middle size, say 
about fifteen hands high, well formed as before described, 
is to be preferred ; but if for a slow and heavy draught, 
the larger and stronger the better. 

Small horses answer equally well for the purposes of 
agriculture, as well as for many other employments to 
which their strength is adequate. 

All the extraordinary qualities and exact symmetry, be- 
fore described will seldom or eyer be met with in any one 
horse ; the purchaser however, will, no doubt, give a pre- 
ference to those that approach them the nearest. 

Age. A horse that has arrived at an age fit for ser- 
vice ought to have forty teeth; twenty-four grinders, 
twelve fore teeth, and four tusks. Mares, however, have 
but thirty-six, except when they happen to have tusks, 
which is by no means common. 

It is by the fore teeth and tusks that the age of a horse 
is to be judged of, and as they are not’ generally put to 
service until they come three years old, (and indeed that is 
gne year too soom) we shall commence qur description of 
the teeth at that age. 

At three therefore, he will have four horse and ¢ight 
colt teeth, which are easily distinguished, by the horse 
teeth being much larger and flatter than the colt’s. ‘These 


four horse teeth, which are called pincers, have a deep. 


‘black hole in the middle ; while those of the colt, are Epanyd 
solid and .white. = 

A short time before the horse comes sfoui years oli, le 
~ Tones four middle téeth, two’ above and two below,. which 
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ave followed by four more horse teeth, with black holes 
in the middle, the same as the pincers. 

A few montlis before he comes five, he sheds the four 
corner teeth, two above and two below, which is his last 
colt’s teeth, and at five they are replaced with horse tecth 
hollow as before described and grooved on the inside. 

At this age he also gets four tusks, the two lower ones 

generally three or four months before the upper. 

Some horses, however, never have any upper tusks, but 
this is not common, The appearance of the two lower 
tusks is the most certain proof that the horse is coming 
five ycars old ; even if some of his colt’s teeth still remain. 

When he is nearly si, all his fore teeth are full grown, 
pointed and a little concaye on the inside, At sie the 

§rooves on the inside begin to fll up, and soon after 

disappear, the black holes in the middle of the teeth also 

begin to fill up, but are still very apparent. 

At seven all the, fore teeth except the corner ones are 
generally filled up smooth, though a black spot in the cen- 
tre ilay yet appear. Ectween seven and eight the corner 
teeth also fill and become smooth ; alter cightit is difcult, 
and indeed by some held to be impossible to judge correct- 

all the striking marks of his 


ly of the age of a hors 
mouth having disappeared, : 

After which period, recourse must be had to the gene 
ral aspect of the nouth, If the tusks be flat and Pointed, 
and flaye two small grooves on the inside, Which you can, 


readily feel with your finger, he asstired he is not old, pro- 
bably not yet ten, but if you find only one groove within — 


the tusk, you may conclude ghathe is approac hig oll 
After twelve the grooves generally disappear an he 
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tusks become blunt, and as round within as without, The 
Teng'h of the teeth is by no means @ certain criterion to 
juige of the age, though long teeth, projecting forward, 
certainly indicates an advanced age, as the teeth of young 
horses are not se long and generally mect almost perpen- 
dicular. 

The lips of a young horse are very firm and elastic, 
while those of an old one are soft, flabby, and hanging, 
and the tongue often so large, that the cavity of ‘the mouth 
is scarcely capable of containing it. 

_ The holes in the centre of the teeth, sometimes continue 
to an advanced age, but when the tusks become round and 
bunt, the fore teeth long and projecting forward, the 
tongue large and lips flabby, the horse is most certainly 
old ; say from twelve to twenty, or upwards, notwithstand- 
ing any apparent marks to the contrary, : 

Having noticed all the material marks which serve to 
instruct ys as to the age of a horse, it is believed that a 
person of the most common.capacity may, by paying at- 
tention to the foregoing directions ascertain the age of a 
horse with a considerable degree of certainty ; at least 
until he is too far advanced to be of much value, 
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bead +f 2 ° 
Observations on the Management of Horses when Travelling, 


It ought always to be remembered, that, when 4 horse 
is intended for a journey of any length, and the prospect 
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Uf continuing it for some time, that he be properly prepars 
ed for it, by good feeding, and that he has been in the ha- 
bitual practice of regular and daily exercise : for, without 
a due proportion of the latter, no horse can be in proper 
condition for travelling, or undergoing any fatigue, with- 
out danger of being laid up by some acute disease ; for 
which reason it will be obvious, that a horse which is too 
fat, or full of fesh, or that has been kept long on soft feed- 
ing, or newly fromthe hands of a dealer, or running late 
at-grass, or that has been accustomed to stand much at 
rest in the stable, or those that are too low of flesh, and are 
worn out or exhausted by former fatigue, from disease, or 


~ from ok age, are unfit for this purpose: neither are too 


young horses fit fora journey, especially when about cast- 
ing their foal teeth, or before their strength is confirmed, 
and their bodies seasoned by the habit of labor or exercises. 
On the other band, a horse that is rather meagre than 
fat, and whose flesh is firmfvom good feeding, and in the 
habitual practice of undergoing active exercises of labor, 
has always'the best chance of performing a long journey 
With éase to himself, and with satisfaction to his owner. 
For the ease of the horse, and safety of the'rider, it is 
proper to attend particularly to the saddle, that it fit the 
horse's back properly, that is, it must neither be too wide 
in the trees, to come forward on the shoulder blades, nor 
too narrrw, so as to pinch and break off or bruise the skin; 
and that the bolstering or stufling in the pannel is adapted 
to the hollow spaces: on each side of the spine or ridge of 
the back ; that it lie smooth and equal on every part, the 
spine excepted, which it ought not to touch or come near 
in the least, neither oh the fore or back part. If itis thus 
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properly fitted, there will be no occasion for a cruppeiy 
unless it may be the choice of the rider, The rider must 
likewise take notice, when on the road, that the stuffing in 
the saddle pannel does not become too thin, which it will 
be apt to do, and if needful, to have it repaired. 

Before a horse sets out on a journey, it will be prudeng 
to have him shod some days before hand, in case any ac- 
cident should happen by driying the nails too near, &c. 
There is another adyantage attending this cautien, which 
is, the shoes become firmer seated on the hoofs, and the 
clenches and nails rusted, which contributes greatly to 
keep them firm in their place. If the horse goes too near; 
so as to cut his legs, either before or behind, ‘that must be 
provided against in the shoeing,” ry 

It is customary to water horses in the’ morning before 
they are fed; but it will be found of more advantage te 
water them after feeding, as it then more properly dilutes 
the food that is taken into the’stomach ; at the same time 
it washes the mouth and throat, and prevents or restrains 
the too sudden return of thirst or desive for water, which 
occasions an inclination in horses of Stopping at every ri- 
vulet that comes in the way on their road, But, as horses 
that stand in a warm stable through the night, and per- 

_ haps feeding greedily on hay, are disposed to drink too 
much water, when led to’a watering trough, it will be pro- 
per to prevent them drinking too much, by giving them 
water in a pail by measure ; about half a pailful at once 
will be sufficient. On their first setting out on the road, 
they ought not to be too suddenly hurvied on, as the sto- 
mach aud bowels are then too full; as this fulness gocs off, 
they will naturally mend their paces of themselves: to- 
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Ward the end of the stage, theit motion may be restrained 
by degrees, and brought in as cool as possible. After they 
are thoroughly cool and well dressed, they should then be 
fed and watered as above. The same rules may be ob- 
served at the end of every stage. At night, their legs be- 
low the knee, and the hoofs, may be: washed with cold 
water, and well rubbed afterwards, till the legs are the- 
roughly dry, when they may be fed, and indulged with 
more water given them at once than they had through the 
day. It ought always to be observed, that when horses 
come to the end of a.stage, if they are very warm that 

_ they be walked about gently till they cool gradually ; and 
never to wash their legs, or any part of their bodies, till 
they are cool. In hot weather, when the roads are dry 

y and dusty, the washing ef horse’s legs proves very refresh- 
ing; when the roads are dirty and wet, itis the readiest 
method of cleaning them ; but vies ought always to™be 
well rubbed afterwards. 

It may be needful to remind young travellers, that they 
have theit' horse’s shoes inspected at every stage, and 
whatever is amiss about them, orthe clenches of the nails, 
rectified ; likewise to obserye that the saddle has kept its 
proper place, in order to pe event its injuring the back, or 
coming forward on the shoulder blades. 

It frequently happens, that the skin of horses, who have 
not been accustomed to perform long journies, becomes 
scalded by the friction of the girths, and likewise on the 
under part of the breast, between the fore legs, where the 
skin is loose and full of wrinkles, This proceeds entire 
ly from neglect, in not cleaning the sand and dirt from 


those parts, but suffering it to clot among the hair, itcol- 
; 
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lects in Inihps, and, by the continued friction in the horse’# 
moving, it produces, the above effect, which is attend- 
ed with pain to the animal, and causes a contracted step 
in his going; and when it is not taken notice of in pro- 
per time, the parts become inflamed and swelled, which 
proves a great hindrance to the horse’s travelling. When 
the hair is fretted off by the.girths, they should be wash- 
ed clean from the sand and dirt, and dy’ ied thoroughly be- 
fore a fire, after the horse is pat up for the night. At 
the same time it will be proper to cause the sand and gra- 
vel to be picked out from below the shoes, and to wash 
out the smaller particles of sand and grayel that are apt 
to lodge there, as in weak hoofs it frequently occasions 
lameness. One great advantage that arises to the hoofs 
from being frequently washed and- moistened with water, 
especially in dry warm weather's, that it keeps them cool, 
a state which is most natural to them, and which is much 
more beneficial than all the stopping and.greasing which 
at present is so much in-use. 

It is likewise proper to observe, that the saddle girths 
be not drawn too tight, especially on the belly ; if the fore _ 
or point girths on the breast be drawn’ tolerably tight, 
that will be sufficient of itself, if the saddle fits properly, 
to keep it in its place. The girths on the belly, however 
tight they may be drawn, soon slacken as the bowels 
empty, and they only serve to give pain to the animal, by 
confining the viscera, and occasion a difficulty of breath- 
ing on the horse’s first setting out, when the belly is dis- 
tended with food ; besides, in round bellied horses, especi- 
ally if the belly is big, the tighter the back girths are 

: drawn the more they contribute to push the saddle on the 
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shoulders, i in spite of every means that can te devised to 
keep it in its proper place. | 

‘Road- horses, on long stages, at’ any seine about 
the middle ofthe stage, should get alittle corn, wheat, rye 
or oat-meal mixed in about half a pail of water, to refresh 
them, This not only queuches their thirst, by washing 
their mouths, &c. when the roads are dusty, but it invigo- 
rates them to perform the remainder of the stage. ‘The 
meal preyents any dad consequences that might arise to 
them from giving cold water when they are heated, espe- ; 
cially in such a small quantity at once. 

‘It frequently happens on by-roads, or little frequented 
inns and baiting places, especially towards the end of har- 
yest, that horses are fed with green oats in the sheaf, newly 
taken from the field, for want of other feeding ; thatis ex- 

tremely hurtful to them, as it occasions faintishness, &c. 
and frequently produces’ a scouring, attended with great 
weakness. If, possible, in such situations, it would be 
prudent to gef oat-meal for them, and mix it with a small 
quantity of water, only as much as is sufficient to moisten 
the meal, so as to jirevent it blowing away by their breath 
in feeding, When the oats are too new and softish, oat-meal 
should always be got for them, if possible, in their ‘stead, 
and given as aboye directed. Bread, of different kinds, 
is likewise a good substitute in place of new or bad grain, 
especially the «coarse wheaten bread, formerly so mucli 
used to horses, and known by the name of horse bread, 
But, whatever kind can be got, if they will not cat it by 
itself, it may be rubbed down between the hands,’ ox beat 
ina trough, and mixed with oat-meal. ‘This will make 
very good feeding for horses, and which most of them will 
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eat. A little trouble and care, in such cases, ought not 
to be spared for the benefit of so useful and valuable crea- 
tures, on such emergencies. ~~ : 

Horses on a journey, from the strong perspiration they 
undergo, and the constant feeding on dry food, are apt to 
become too costive. This ought to be guarded against, 
by giving them occasionally a mash of scalded bran, boil- 
ed barley, or malt, either by itself, or mixed in their oats, 
by way of a double feed, When a horse Shews' an incli- 
‘nation ’to stale on the road, he should always be allowed 
to stand still for that purpose ; and, if he has any diflicul- 
ty in staling, an ounce of nitre may be given in his food 
for a few nights following. It is‘of consequence to attend 
to this discharge, and also that by stool, as inattention to 
either of these frequently proves the source of many dis: 
orders, 

Betore I conclude this ar ticle on travelling, I would beg 
leave to prefer a petition i in favor of the poor animal who 
is the Subject of this treatise, ‘and which isy the allowing 
him a little more time to perform the task required of 
him; fifteen minutes more than what.is allowed at pre- 
sent to perform a stage of as many miles, would save the 
lives of a number of horses yearly, besides the muimbers 
that are lamed,. and otherwise rendered useless by such 
severity, 

When the roads, &c. are covered with ice, it becomes 
necessary to have the heels of ‘the shoes turned up, 
and frequently sharpened, in order to prevent horses 
from slipping and falling, As this cannot be done 
without the frequent moving of the shoes, which breaks 
and destroys the crust of the hoofs where the nails arc 
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drove, to prevent.this, £E would recommend {o have stee 
points screwed into ithe heels’ or quarters: of each shoe, 
g Which might be taken out and put in oodasionally. 

The method of doing this properly’ is, first to have the 
shoes fitted to the shape of the ‘hoof, then to make a 
small roand hole inpthe extremity of wach heel, or in the 
quarters, about three-eights of an inch in diameter, or 
more, in proportion to the breadth and size of the shoe; 
in each of these holes a screw is to be made which the 
steel points ave to have on them, exactly fitted to that 
in the shoes. Care must-be taken that the screw on the 
points isno longer, when they screwed into the shoe, 
than the thickness of the shoo. . The stvel points are to 
be made sharp; they may citlier bo made square, trian- 

‘gular, &c. as may be mostagreeable, ‘The heighth ofthe 
point above the shoe should not.excced halfan inch for a 
sa(ddle-horse; they may be made higher for a draught- 


horse. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Ordering and keeping the Running Horse, acc ording to. tle 
several states of his body. 


When a horse is to be matched for a running course, 
you are principally to regard the state of the body in 
which the horse is in af the time of his matching : and 
this state of body I divide into three seyeral Kinds, 
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ist. If he bevery fat, foul, and newly, taken from grass 
or soil. 

_ 2d. If he be extremely Jean and poor, either through . 
over-riding, disorder or other infirmity, 

3d. If he be in a good state, band had good aeee and 
moderate exercise. « 

If your horse be in the first state, you shall take longer 
time for matching, keeping, and bringing into order, as 
two months at the least. 

If your liorse be in the second state, that is, very poor, 
then you shall also take as long timo; yet you need not so 
much as in the former, both because grease cannot much 
offend, and exereise may go hand in hand with feeding. 

If your horse be in the third state, (which is a mean. 
betwixt the other extremes) then a month or six weeks 
may be time sufficient to diet him for his match. 

Now as you regard these general states of body, so you 
must have an eye to certain particular states of body; as 
if a horse be fat and foul, yet of free and spending nature, 
apt quickly to consume and lose his flesh, this horse must 
not have so strict a hiand, neither can he endure so violent. 
exercise as he that is of a hard disposition, and will feed 
and be fat upon all meats and all exercises, 

Again, if your horse be in extreme poverty, through 
disorder or misusage, yet is by nature yery hardy and apt 
both» soon to recover ‘iis Aesh, and long to hold it, — 
then over this horse you shall by no means hold so liberal 
and tender a hand, nor forbear that exercise which other- 
wise you would do the horse which is of a tender nature, 
a Weak stomach and a free spirit; provided always, you 
have regard to his limbs. 
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‘Thus you see how to look into the state of horse’s bo- 
dies, and what time to take for your matching. 

T will now descend to their several orderings and diet- 
ings, and because in the fat horse is contained both the 
lean horse, and the horse in reasonable state of body, I 
will in him shew, all the secrets and observations which 
are to be employed in the dieting and ordering of all three, 
without any omission or reservation whatsoever. 


How to diet a Horse for a match that is fat, foul, and either 
newly y taken from grass or soil being the. fret fortnight. 


-It you match a horse thiat is fat and foul, faitlion by run- 
ning at grass, or standing at soily or any other means of 
rest, or too high keeping, you shall for the first fortnight 
at least, rise carly in the morning’ before day, or at break 
of day, according to the time of the year, arid having put 
on his bridle, washed him in beer; and tied him to the rack, 
tate away thedung and other foulness of the stable, then 
you ‘Shall dress. the horse exceeding well, that is to say, 

“you Shall first curvy’ him all over, front the head to the 
tail, from the top of the shoulder ta the knee, ani from the 
top of the buttock to the hindér gambrel; ther dust hint 
all over, either with a clean dusting cloth, ov with a horse’s 
tail, or such thing, made fust to a handle; then curry or 
rub him alk over with the French brush, beginning with 
his forehead, temples and checks, so down his n¢ok, shoul- 
devs and fore legs, even to the setting ou of his hoofs, so 
along his sides and under bis belly; and lastly, all about 
his buttocks and hinder legs, éven to the ground. When 
you shall go over all those parts which ‘the brush hath 
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‘ . 
touched, with your wet hand, and not leave, as near as 
you can, one Toose hair about fim, nor one wet hair, for 
What your lands did wet your hands must rub dry again; 
you shall also with. your wet hands cleanse his sheath, 
yard, coils, and tuel, and not leave any secret place un- 
‘cleansed; as ears, nostrils, fore-bowels, and between his 
hinder thighs: then take aw haii-cloth and rub the horse 
All over, especially his face, eyes, cheeks, the top of the 
forchead,the mape of the neck, and down his legs, fetlocks, 
and about his pasterns. ‘Phen take aclean woollen cloth 
and rub the horse all over, beginning with his head and 
face, and so passing over cach part of the horst’s body : 
then take a wet mane comb aid'comb his mane and tail; 
when this is done, takea large bodyscloth of thick war » 

_kersey, if in the winter; or of fine cotton or other light - 
stuff, ifin the s summierygind fold it round the horse’s body, 
then put on his saddle-and girt, the foremost girt pretty 
tight, and the otlier girt slack, and w lisp it on each side of 
the horse's hear't, until that both girts be of equal ‘straight. 
ness, then put before his breast a warm breast-cloth, and 
let it cover both Iris shouldeys, 

When the horse is thus accoutred, you shallttaktoa Tittle” 
beer into your mouth, and *spirt into the horse’s mouth,. 
then lead him out of the stable and mowit him, Jeaving - 
some person to trim up your stable, clear away the dung, 
and shake up your litter, for your horse must stand upon 
good store of fresh dry Jitter continaully—of wheat straw 
if possible, if not, of oat straw: as for barley or rye 
straw, they are both umwholesome and dangerous, ono 

causeth the heart-burn, the other scouring. 

When you are mounted, walk forth your horse a foot- 
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pace which is called racking (you must neither amble nor 
trot for a mile or two at least,) upon good smooth ground, 
and as near as you can to the steepest hills, then gallop 
your horse gently up the hills, and rack or walk him down 
softly, that he may cool as much one way as he warmed 
the other; and when you have thus exercised him until 
sun rise, you must walk him to some fresh river or clean 
pond that is fed with a sweet spring, and let him drink at 
his pleasure. After he hath drank you shall gallop and 
exercise him moderately, as before, then walk him a pret- 
ty space and offer him more water: if he drinks, then 
gallop hin again; if he refuses, then gallop him to occa- 
sion thirst, and alw: ays give him exercise both before and 
after water, « 

When you think he hath drank sufficient, ride him home 
gently without a wet hair. When come to the stable door, 
before which you must throw all your foul litter, there 
alight from his back, and by whistling, stretching the horse 
upon the straw, and raising the straw up under him, see 
if you can make him piss; which if at first he do not, yet 
with a little custom he will soon be brought to it; it is 2 
wholesome action both for the horse and for keeping the 
Stable clean. 

When these things are performed, you shall bring the 
horse into his stall, and tic his head up to the rack in his 
bridle, then with hard wisps rub down his legs very hard, 
afterwards untie his breast cloth, rub his head, neck and 
breast very much with a dry cloth; then take off his sad+ 
dle and body cloth, and rub him all over, especially his 
back where the saddle stood; and then clothe him up with 
a linen sheet, then oyer it pi strong housing cloth, and 
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above it his wollen body cloth, which in the winter is not 
amiss to have lined with some thin cotton or wollen stuff, 
but i in the heat of summer, the kersey itself is sufficient. 

When you have girt these clothes about him, stop his 
sursingle round with large soft and thick wisps, for with 
them he will lie most at ease, because the small hard wisps 
are hurtful. 

After your horse is thus clothed, then pick his feet and 
stop them up with cow dung, and then throw into his rack 
a sinall bundle of hay, well dusted and bound up bard, this 
he will tear out as he standeth with his bridle. 

After the horse hath stood with his bridle on more than 
an hour, then rub his head, face, and the nape of his neck, 
with a clean rubber of new coarse: hempen cloth, it is ex- 
cellent for the head, and dissolves all gross and filty. hu- 
mors; then draw his bridle, and with a clean‘cloth clear 
out the manger; and if he hath Scattered any hay therein, 
gather it up, and throw it back into his rack; then take 
a quart of sweet, dry, and clean dressed old oats, of which 
the heaviest and the whitest are the best, such as the Po- 
land oats, or the cut-oats, for those only are. wholesome, 
the others’ breed infirmity, those which are moist cause 
swelling in the body, those which are new, breed worms, 
and those which are half dressed, deceive and injure your 
horse much ; as for the black oats, though they are tole- 
rable in time of necessity, yet they cause foul dung, and 
thereby hinder-a man’s knowledge in the state of the 
horse’s body. 

This quart of oats put into a sieve, somewhat less than 
a riddle, and rather larger than a reeing sieve, such as 
willlet light oats go through, and keep a full oat from 
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scattering. Having well cleaned your. oats, give them 
to the horse, and it he cats them with a good stomach, 
then sift and give him as much more, letting him rest un- 
til 11 o’clock ; then return to the stable, and having rub- 
bed the horse’s head, neck and face, take another quart 
of oats, cleaned as before, and give them to him, then clo- 
sing up your windows, that the horse may remain as dark 
as possible, leave him till one o'clock, for the darker you 
keep your horse in your absence, the better it is; at will 
occasion him to (eed, lie down and take his rest, where 
otherwise he would not, and you should cover the stall all 
round, over head and over the rack, with strong canvass, 
both for darkness, warmth, and that no filth may come 
near the horse, 

At one o'clock, return again to the horse, and dress 
him another quart of oats and give it him: after you have 
well rubbed his face, head and the nape of his neck, put 
away his dung, and make the stable clean, give a small 
Jock of hay, and leave him until four o’clock, if it be sum- 
mer, and until three, if it be in the winter. 

Atfour o’clock return to the stable, and haying made 
all things clean, bridle up your horse; having wet the 
snaffle with beer, and tied him to the rack, then take off 
his clothes, and dress him in all points, as was shewn you 
in the morning, then clothe and saddle him, and lead him 
forth, endeavor to make him piss, and dung upon the foul 
litter at the stable door; afterwards mount his back and 
vide him forth as you did in the morning, but not to the 
hills, if you can find any plain and level ground, as pas- 
ture, meadow, &ec. especially if it lies along the river side; 
but in this case you must take the most convenient ground 
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you can find, there air your horse as you did in the morn- 
ing, galloping him both before and after his water, then 
rack him gently up and down; in your racking you must 
observe, even from the stable door, in all your passages, 
especially when you would haye your horse ta empty him- 
self, to let him smell upon every old and new dung he 
meets, for this will cause him to empty his body, and re- 
pair his stomach, 

When you have watered your horse, and spent the even- 
ing in airing him, till near night, (for nothing is more 
wholesome, or sooner consumeth foulness, than early and 
Jate airings) you shall then ride him homo, and whatever 
you did in the morning, either within doors or without, 
do the same also at night, and so leave him in his bridle 
for an hour or upwards, then return and rub him well, 
take off his bridle, clean the manger, put up his scattered 
hay, sift him a quart of oats, and so let him rest till nine 
o'clock. 

At nine o’clock, which is bed time for your horse, you 
must rub down his legs with hard wisps, then with a clean 
cloth rub his face, lead, chaps, nape of the neck, and fore 
parts; then turn up his clothes and rab over his fillets, 
buttocks and hinder parts; then sift him a quart of oats : 
afterwards put into his rack a small bundle of hay, toss 
‘up-his litter, and make his bed, and let hum rest till the 
next morning. 

” Next morning visit the horse at day-break, and do eve- 
ry thing that hath been fortierly mentioned. You shall 
keep your horse thus constantly, for the first fortnight : 
in which time, by this daily exercise, you shallso harden 
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his flesh and consume his foulness, that the next fortnight 
you may venture to give him gentle heats. 


Now touching his heats, you are to observe these four consi- 
ins: : derations, 


ist. That two heats in the week are sufficient for any 
horse, of what condition or state of body he may be. 

2nd. That one heat should be given on that day in the 
week on which he is to run with his match, viz; 

If your match is to be run on Monday, then. your best 
heating days are Mondays and Fridays, and Monday to 
be the sharper heat, because it is the day of his match, 
and there is three days respite betwixt it and the other 
heat. 

If the matgh is to be run on Tuesday, then the heating 
days ave Tuesdays and Saturdays, 

If on Wednesdays, then the heating days are Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, by reason of the Sabbath. 

If on Thursday, then the beating days are on Thurs- 
days and Mondays, and go of the rest, 

$d. You shall give no heat, (except in case of extremi- 

ty) in rainy or foul weather, but rather change the time 
and hours, for it is tihehoterb ine and danger ous. And 
therefore in case of showers and uncertain weather, you 
shall be sure to provide for your horse a warm wJined 
hood, with linen ears and the nape of the neck lined, to 
keep out rain, for nothing is more dangerous than cold 
wet falling into the ear: % upon the zene of the neck ‘and 
the fillets, 

4th. Observe to give your heats, (the weather being 
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seasonable) as early in the morning as you can, that is by 
break of day ; but not in the dark, for it is unwholesome 
for the horse. 


The second fortnight’s keeping. 


Now with regard to your second fortnight’s keeping, 
your approach to the stable, cleaning and the like, you 
shall do all things as in the first fortnight, only before 
you put on his bridle you shall give him a quart of clean 
sifted oats, when he has eaten them, bridle him up and 
dress him well; then clothe and saddle him, air him, water 
him, and bring him home, as in the first fortnight, only 
you must not put any hay in his rack, but draw a handful 
of fine, sweet hay, which you must dust well, and let him 
tear it out of your hand as he standeth with the bridle on, 
and if he eats it greedily, then you may give him a second 
and athird handfal, and so let him stand an hour or mor 8, 
then retarn, and after rubbing him, &e. dress up another 
quart of oats and lay them by; next take a loaf of bread, 
that is at least three days old, made in the following man 
ner: 


The first bread. 


Take three pecks of clean beans, and one peck of fine 
wheat, mix them together and grind them into pure meal: 
then sift and bolt it through a pretty fine sieve and knead 
it up with a godd quantity of yeast and lightening, but with 
as little water as possible; work it well in the trough, 
tread and break it,’and then cover it warm, and let it lay 
in the trough to raise; afterwards knead it over again 
and make it into large loaves, bake them well and let 
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them sdak soundly ; after they are drawn from the oven; 
turn the bottoms upwards and let them cool. 

When three days old you may yenture to use this bread 
but not sooner, for nothing occasions surfeits, or is more 
dangerous than new bread ; yet if compelled by necessity 
to use it sooner, or it grows heavy and clammy, so as 
to displease the horse, you may then cut it into thin sli- 
ees, lay it in a sieve to dry, and then crumble it amongst 
his oats, you may, then give it to the horse without danger, 

When you have taken « loaf of this bread of three days 
old, you must chip it very well, then cut it into thin slices, 
and break three or four of them very small, and mix it 
with the oats you had before sifted, and give them to your 
horse. 

About eleven o’clock visit your horse, and after doing 
the necessary things about the stable, give him the same 
quantity of bread and oats as you did in the morning, and 
let him rest till the afternoon. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon, (or after if you do not 
intend to give him a heat the next day) you shall feed him 
with bread and oats as you did in the forenoon, and sou 
every meal following for that day, observing every action 
and motion as heretofore. 

But if you intend the next day to give him a heat, you 
must only give him a quart of sweet dats, and as soon as 
they are eaten, put on his bridle and tie up his head, not 
forgetting the several other things necessary to be done ; 
then dress, clothe, saddle, air and water him, and order 
him as before; only give him no hay. 

After he hath stood an hour with the bridle on, give him 
a quavt of clean sifted oats, and when he hath eaten them 


te 
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put on his head a clean sweet muzzle, and let him rest 
till nine o’clock at night. 

With regard to the use of the muzzle, and which is the 
best kind, I shall inform you:— 

The true use of the muzzle is to keep the horse from 
eating his litter, knawing boards, and to keep him from 
eating any thing, except what he receiveth from your 
hand. 

These‘muzzles are sometimes made of leather and pierc- 
ed full of holes, or else close, but they are unsavory and 
unwholesome, for if it be allumed leather, the allum is of- 
fensive ; if it be liquored, the greaseis fully as disagree- 
able : besides they are too close and hot;—both make 
horse sick, cause him to lose rest, and retain his dung 
longer in his body than he would do otherwise. 

The best summer muzzle is the net muzzle, made of 
strong pack thread and knit very thick, with small mash- 
es in the bottom, and gradually wider up to the middle of 
the horse’s head, and then bound about the tep with strong 
tape, upon the near side a loop, and on the tar side a long 
string of tape, to be fastened under the horse’s head, 

The best winter muzzle is that which is made of strong 
double canvass, with a round bottom, and a square lattice 
window of small tape, before both his nostrils, down to 
the very bottom of the muzzle; this must also have aloop 
and string to fasten it about the horse’s head. 

At nine o’clock at night, visit the horse, and when you 
have performed your by-ceremonies, give him a quart of 
vats, and as soon as he hath eaten them, put on his muzzle, 
shake up his litter, and leave him to rest, 

Next morning come to him before day, if he be lying, 
do not disturb him. 
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Néiwlhilse he' is lying, or if he be standing, take a 
s{uart of clean oats, and wash them ina little strong beer, 
donotlet them be too moist, for fear of offence, aud so 
give them to him. 

As‘soon as ie hath eaten them, bridle him up and hang 
iis uiuzzle on some clean place ; afterwards unclothe him 
and dress him as hath before been shown; then put on 
His bolly- cloth and breast-cloth, and saddle him; when 
realy t6 go. ‘forth, take his bridle and draw it over (the 
top of the rack, so that you may draw his head aloft ; then 
take a new laid egg, washed clean, and break it in his 
mouth, and make him swallow it, then wash his tongue 
and mouth with a little beer and solead him out of the 
stable. 

At the door see if he will piss or dung, then mount his 
back and rack him gently to the course, making him 
smell upon other Torse’s dung, that he may empty himself 
the better. ‘ 

When you arecome within a mile of the starting post, 
alight from your horse, and take off his body-cloth and 
breast-cloth, then girt on the saddle again; afterwards 
send away your groom both with those cloths, and the 
clean dry rubbing cloths; let him go to the last end of 
tle race and stay there till you come. Then rack your 
horse gently up to the starting post, and beyond; make 
your horse smell to that post; as you shall also do at 
the first post, which we call the weighing post, that he 
may take notice of the beginning and ending of his course, 
there start your horse roundly and sharply at near a 
three quarters speed, and according to his strength of body, 
ability of mind, and Sc of spirit, ran him the 
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Whole length of the course, but by no means do any thing 
in extremity above his wind and strength; but when you 
find him yield a little, give him a little ease,so that all he 
doth may be done with pleasure and not with pain; for 
this manner of training will make him take delight in his 
labor, and so increase it; the contrary will breed discom- 
fort, and make exercise irksome. 

Also during tle time that you thus course your horse, 
you shall, with all care, note upon what ground he run- 
ueth best; whether upon the hill, the smeoth or rough 
earth, whether on the wet or dry, and according as 
you find his disposition, so maintain him for your own ad- 
vantage. 

When you have thus run the course over strongly and 
swiftly, and after a little slightly galloping him up and 
down the field to rake his wind and cheer his spirits, 
then ride to some warm place, (your groom being ready 
with the clothes, and other necessaries) as under the co- 
ver of some hedge, bushes or trees, into some hollow. dry 
ditch, pit, or other defence from the air, there alight, and 
with a grasping knife, or scraping knife as some call it, 
made either ofsome broken sword blade, some old broken 
scythe, or for want of them, a thin piece of old hard oak, 
shaped like a long broad knife with a sharp edge; and 
with both hands scrape the sweat off your horse in every 
part, arid continue to do so until he will sweat no more, 
and every now and then walk the horse up and down, and 
then with dry clothes rub the horse well all over, after- 
wards take off his saddle, and haying glassed, scraped 
and rubbed his back, put on his body-cloth, and breast- 
cloth, then set on the saddle again, afterwards gallop the 
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horse gently forth, and again a little space, often rubbing 
his head, neck, and body as you sit on his back, then watk 
him about the fields tocool, and when you find that he dvi- 
eth apace, rack him gently homewards, sometimes racking, 
sometimes galloping, but by no means bring him to the sta- 
ble, until he is quite dry. When come to the stable, dismount 
and having enticed him to piss and empty himself, then 
fead him into his stall, and tie his head gently up to the 
rack with the bridle, then give him the foliawing scour- 
ing, having prepared it before. 
The first scouring. 

Take a pint of the best sweet sack, and put thereto bet. 
ter than an ounce of the clearest and best rosin, well pow- 
dered, brew them together very much; when they are well 
incorporated together, put to it half a pint of the best sal- 
lad oil, and brew them also well together: lastly, take an 
qunce and a half of brown sugar-candy, bruised to pow- 
der, and add it also; then mull the whole upon the fire, 
and being luke-warm, and the horse just come in from his 
heat, draw his head up to the rack, and with an horn give 
Nim this scouring, for it is astrong one, and takes away 
all manner of molten grease and foulness whatsoever. 

The ordering of the Horse after this Scouring. 

As soon as you have. given the horse this scouring, let 
your groom rub his legs immediately and do you take off 
his saddle and clothes, and finding his body dry, run 
slightly over it with your curry-comb, and then the brush, 
then dust well, and lastly, rub all his body over exceed- 
ing well with dry cloths, especially his head, nape of 
the neck, and about his heart; then clothe him up warm, 
and wisp him r ound with great warm wisps, and if yen 
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threw over him a little loose blanket, it will not be amise 
at such times, especially if the season be cold. 
* Your horse must fast full two hours after the receipt 


of his scouring, but do not depart from the stable, but. 


stay and keep'the horse stirring and awake, partly by 
noise, and partly by making him move up and down, 
There is nothing more hurtful to the horse, or hindereth 
the operation of the medicine, than sleep, and inaction; 
and nothing better than action, for it makes the spirits 
lively, and stirs up. those humours which should be re- 
moved, when rest keeps the spirits dull, and the humours 
so confined, that nature hath no power to work. 

After your horse hath fasted upon his bridle for two 
hours, then take a handful of wheat-cars without beards, 
and first handle the roots of his ears, then under his clothes 
against his heart, upon his fillets, flanks, and thighs; and 
if any sweat arise, or any coldness of sweat, or if his body 
beats, or he breathes fast, then forbear to give him, any 
thing, for itis a sure sign that there is much foulness 
stirred up, on Which the medicine working with great 
power, the horse is brought to a Jittle lieart-sickness: in 
this case, only take off his bridle, and put on his collar ; 
then toss np his litter, that he may lie down ;—after hav- 
ing made the stable dark, absent yourself for two hours, 
which is the utmest end of that sickness. 

But if you find no such appearance, offer him the ears 
of wheat by three or four at a time; and if he eats them, 
give him more. 

After he hath catén the wheat cars, give him a little 
bundle of hay and draw his bridle, rubbing his lead well, 

An hour after this, sift him a quart of the best oats, and 
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‘9 them put two: or three handfals of spelted beans, which 
cause to be ree’d and dressed very clean. ‘To’ these oats 
and beans, break two or three thick slices of bread, clean 


ghipt, and give all to-the hors ‘se, and let him rest for near 


- three hours. 
At evening before you dress your aioree give hiv the 
Jike-quantity of oats, spelted beans, and bréad, and when 
. he hath eaten them, bridle him up and dress him, after he 
‘is drest, clothe him, for you shall neither saddle him nor 
Tide him forth, as this eyening after his heat, the horse 
being inwardly foul, and the scouring yet working him 


he must not receive any water. 


After theshorse is dressed, and hath stood an hour and * 
a halfupon his bridle, then take three pints of clean sift 


ed oats, and wash them in strong beer, and give them to 
the horse, for this will inwardly cool and refresh him. 

After he hath eaten all his washed meat, and rested a 
little while, then at his feeding times feed him with oats 
and spelt beans, ov oats and lire: ad, or all together, or each 
several and simple by itself, as you find the horse's. sto- 
mach suited to receive best ; feed him that night ina plen- 
tiful manner, and Icave a lock of hay in the rack when 
you go to bed, 

Early the next morning, feed, dvess and clothe: your 
horse, then saddle him, aix him, and water him, as before; 
afterwards bring him home and feed bim ‘With oats, spelt 
ed beans, and bread: give him but Tittle he ty, and keep 
your heating days, and the preparation tlie day before, in 
8 hath been forinerly declared, without 
on. Thus you shall spend the second 
h your horse having received four heats 


such manner 


omission or at 


fortnight, in whic 


ak 
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soundly given, and four ‘scourings, there is no doubt. buy 
his body will be inwardly clean, 
The third fortnight’s keeping. 
’ The third fortnight you must make his bread which is 
finer than before : viz, 
The second Bread, 

Take two pecks of clean beans, and two pecks of fine 
wheat, haye them well ground, and sifted through a | 
fine seiye, and knead it up with yeast and lightening, 
working it well, and baking it in the same manner as you - 
did the former bread. 
© With this bread, having the crust cut clean off, and be- 
ing three days old, and clean oats, and clean spelt beans, 
you shall feed your horse this fortnight as in the former ; 
observe his dressing, airing, and hours of feeding, as in 
the former fortnight; also observe his heating days and 
the day before his heat, as before, only with this differ- 

\. ence: 

You shall not give his heats so violently as before, but 
with a little more pleasure ; that is if the first heat be of 
force and violence, the second heat shall be of pleasure 
and ease, and not at all to overstrain the horse, or make 
his body sore. P ’ 

Next, you shail not after his heats, when he comes home 
give him any more of the former scouring, but, instead 
thereof you shall instantly, upon the end of your heat, af- 
ter the horse is a little cool, and clothed up, and in the 
same place where you rubbed him, by drawing his head up — 
aloft'as you sit.in the saddle, or raising it up otherwise, 
sive him a ball somewhat bigger than a French wal-nut, 
hull and all, of that confection which is mentioned before, 
of the true manner of making cordial balls. 
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The fourth and last fortnight’s keeping. 

You shall make your horse’s-bread much finer the last. 
fortnight than either of the former. 

‘The last. bread. ‘ 

Take three pecks of fine wheat and one peck of clean 
beans, grind them to powder, and bolt them through the 
finest bolter you can get; then'knead it up with very 
aiyeet ale yeast; and new strong ale and the yeast beaten 
together, and the whites. of at least twenty eggs; and 
instead of water, take a small quantity of new milk, 
Then work it up very much, and bakeit as before. 

With this bread (liaving the crust cut clear away) and 
oats Well sunned, rubbed and beaten; and winnowed, and 
With the purest spelted*beans, feed your horse at his usual 
feeding times, in such manner as seu did in the fortnight 
before mentioned. 


You shall keep his heating days the first week of this 


fast fortnight, in the same manner as you did the former 
fortnight, but the last week you shall forbear one heat, 
dnd not give him any heat five days before his match, only 
give him long and strong airings to keep him in wind. 

You need not give him any scouring this fortnight. 

If for this fortnight you burn, each morning and eyen- 
ing, some pure Olibanum, or Frankincense, inixed with 

. Storax and Benjamin, upon a chafing dish of coals in your 

stable to perfume and sweeten it; you will find it exceed 
ing wholesome for the horse, and he will take delight 
therein. 

In this fortnight when you give your horse any washed 
fueat, wash it not in ale or beer, but in the white of eggs 
or muskatline, for that is much more wholesome. 
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During this fortnight give your horse no hay but what. 
“Be taketh out of your own hand after his heats, and that 
Must be in little quantities and well dusted, unless he bé 
an exceeding bad feeder, very tender, and a great belly 
Toser. 

The last week of this fortnight, if your horse be a foul 
feeder, you mist use the muzzle continually: but if he be 
@ clean feeder, and will not touch his litter, then use the 
muzzle three days before you match. 

On the morning of the day before your match, feed him 
well before and after his airing and watering, as at other 
times before noon :—after noon, scant his porfion of meat 
alittle. ; : ; Sy, 

Before and after evening airing, feed as at noon, and 
water as at other times, but be sure to return before sun- 
set. a: : ; 

This day you shall cool the herse, shoe’ him, and do 
all extraordinary things of ornament about him, provid- 
ed there be nothing to give him offence, or hinder him in 
feeding, or other material points; for I have heard some 
horsemen say, that when ihey had shod the horse with 
light shoes, and done other actions of ornament about 
him, the night before-the course, their horse hath taken 
guch special notice of it, that they refused to eat or lic 
down: but those horses must have been old, and long ex- 
ferienced i in this exercise, or they cannot have such ap- 
prehensions. As for the nice and straight platting up of 
horse’s tails in the manner of sackers or docks, howsoe- 
ver ‘great the ornament may appear to the eye, yet I 
db not like it, becauscif an ignorant hand have the manag- 
ing theréof, he may give offence to the horse many w ays, 
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and by endeavoring to avoid incumbrance may incumber 
the more ; therefore I advise every one. rather to avoid 
such ornament, et by such false notions injure their 
“horse. 

The necessary and indifferent things which are to be 
done to the horse, should be done the day before, rather 
than on the niorning of the course, because the horse 
Should not be troubled or vexed on that morning. 

The next mdrning, which is the match day, visit your 
horse before day ; take off his muzzle, rub his head well, 


” and give him a pretty quantity of aa mashed in muska- 


dine, if he will eat them, or else-in the white of eges : 
or ithe refuses both, try him with fine dressed oats, dry 
and mixed with a little wheat, or with your lightest bread ; 
but do not give him beans. Of-any of these foods give 
him such a quantity as may keep him i in high spirits ; then 
if he be a horse that is hard of digestion, and will retain 
food long, you may walk him abroad; and in* the places 
where he used to empty, there entice him to empty ; as 
soon as he hath done. , bring hin home, put on his muzzle, 
and let him rest wntil you have warning to make him rea- 
dy and lead him forth; but if he be easy of dig gestion, you 
néed not stir him, but let him rest quiet, . 

When you are warned to prepare for leading out, come 


. to your horse; and having washed his snaffle-in a little 


Muskadine, take off his muzzle, and bridle him up ; but 

if you think the horse is too empty, give him three or 

four mouthfuls of the washed food last spoken of, before 

“you bridle him. Then bridle up"and dress, having wax- 

ed your saddle and girts with shoemaker’s wax, set it on 

“his back and girt. it very gently, so that he hatha feeling, 
; K 
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but not strained. ‘Then lay a white sheet over the saddle 
next his skin, and over it his “ordinary clothes, then his 
body and breast clothes, and wisp them round. with soft 
wisps. If you haye a counterpane or cloth of state, let it 
be fastened above all. When you are ready to come forth 
take halfa pint of best Muskadine, give it him with a 
horn, then lead him away. 

In all yout leadings upon the course, of slow motions, 
suffer the horse to smell upon every dung, that he may 
thereby empty himself; and in places of advantage, as 
where you find rushes, long grass, or heath, walk your 
horse, and entice him to piss: but if you find none, then 
walk him in good places on the course, and chiefly towards 
the end; and having-used the same means before, break 
some of your wisps under his belly, and make him piss. 

In your Jeading, if any white or thick froth arise about 
the horsé’s mouth, wipe it away with a clean handker- 
chief. Carry a small bottle of clean water, and wash his 
mouth now and then. ; 

When arrived at ‘the place of starting, before you un- 
clothe your horse, rub and chafe bis legs with hard wisps; 


then pick his feet, and wash his mouth with water; af- ” 
terwards unclothe him, mount his rider, and then start fair. - 


» CHAPTER YI. 


Feeding, Exercise, Docking and Nicking. 


» Feeding and Exercise.—This is a subject of considerable 
importance, and requires more attention than is commonly 
paid to it; since by a judicious management in this respect, 
many troublesome diseases may be prevented. 

Wien a horse is in a state of nature, and using: only 
yoluntary exercise, there cannot be a doubt that the food 
which nature provides for him is perfectly sufiicient for his 
Support, and better calculated than any other to keep him 
in health; but when he is employed in the various labours 
in which he isfound so essentially useful, it becomes ne- 
cessary, to adapt the quantity and quality of his food to 
the exercise he has to perform; for example, if a horse, 
whose work consisted merely in being walked out for. an 
hour cyery day, were to be fed daily with twelve quarts 
of oats, and an unlimited quantity of hay, he would in all 
probability. become full of humours, according to the lan- 
guage of grooms, and some troublesome disease, cither of 
the lungs, eyes or heels, would be the Consequence ; bat 
if one that performs the hard labour of a post horse were 
to be kept on such allowance, he would soon Lose flesh, 
and become inadequate to his work. When we undertake, 
therefore, to get a horse into condition, it is necessary to 
enquire what kind of work he is designed for, as it is by, 
this circumstance that his feeding and exercise are to be 
regulated. It is a fact, not sufli 


ently known perhaps, 
that the strength of an animal, or any particular par 
of an animal, may be increased to a considerable de- 


gree by means of exercise properly’ conducted. Thus 
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we find that the arms of a waterman are particularly 
Jarge and strong from frequent exertion of its muscles; 
and the same may be observed of the legs of «a por- 
ter, who is almost constantly compa in carrying heavy 
burthens. In like manner, a horse, by means of exercise 
gradually increased, and proper feeding, may have his 
strength brought to the highest degree of perfection of 
which it is capable, 

It is a very common practice, and thought by many to 
be indispensably necessary, to give a horse three doses of 
physic, in order to train him for the field, or to bring him 
into high condition. We believe, however, that this prac- 
tice frequently does mischief, and it has been proved that 
a horse’s wind and strength" may be made*as perfect as 
possible, merely by proper-management in feeding and ex- 
orcise. i 

With respect to the food most proper for horses, oats 
and clean hay free from dust are certainly the best. In- 
dian corn appears to dispose the body to inflammatory 
complaints, unless this effect is counteractéd by a con- 
siderable degree of exercise; it should be given only to 
such horses as work very hard, and thien it will be found 
avery invigorating and nutricious dict. 

‘To a horse that works moderately, tea or twelve quarts 
of oats and fourteen pounds of hay are a sufficient allow- 
ance for twenty four hours. Ifat any time he is requir- 
ed to perform more work than usual, there should be a 
proportionate increase in the quantity of oats, but the 
above quantity of hay will on all occasions be sufficient. 

But straw or hay cut short, well wet and mixed with 
shorts, chopped rye or corn, is a most healthy and desira 
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ble diet for a horse, particularly in wav weather ; and, 
indeed, occasionally. at other times, when he is not EmLOYe 
ed in much active sery, ice. L f 

» Those who have paid most attention to the effects of 
differént kinds of water upon horses, are of opinion that 
pond water is to be preferred, where the bottom is com- 
posed of-clay, and the water generally turbid. It has been 
asserted also by persons of cgnsiderable experience, that 
without good water it is difficult, and often impossitle to 
briag a horse into high condition, 

A: horse should not be stinfed too much in water, but 
should be served thece times a day, particularly in sum- 
mer jmany horses ae injured in this way, but tliey showld 
not be allowed to drink too much at one time, nor should it 
be very cold.” , , 

The hours of-feeding should be régularly observed, and 
never deviated from iftit can be avoided. 

To a horse that does no work, two or three hours exer- 
cise every day is necessary to his health and: condition. 
When a horse is to be prepared for the road, and is intend- 
ed for moderate riding, his exercise may be confined to 
walking; but if he is designed for fast viding ov for hunt- 
ing, he must be gradually accustomed to that velocity 
of motion for which he is wanted; itis in this way only 
that his wind can be brought to perfection. * 

Horses are yery liable to be injured by too sudden a 
change of temperature; this’ lias been often occasioned 
stables, 
many fatal diseases haying been produced by it; on those 


by bringing them too hastily front grass into w: 


occasions, therefore the most open stables should be eho- 
sen at first, and the dict should consist of hay, bran, cut- 


abn’ 
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straw, Ke. After a few days a small quantity of oats 
may be siven, and the stable made a little closer. He 
may th s be brought gradually to usual diet. If during 
this time, any symptoms of inflammation make their ap- 
pearance, such as cough, inflamed eyes, quickness of 
breathing, swelling of the legs, &e. he should be immedi- 


ately bled, and next morning take a laxative ball. Were - 


these precautions more attended to then they are, many 
fatal diseases might be prevented, 


Docking.—This operationi#to be performed as follows = 
a twitch i is to be put upon the upper lip of the horse but nat 
so high as to affect his breathing, a cord is to be made fast 
to the fetlock ef one of Wig hind. legs, thence carviell? for- 


ward and made fast tohiis mestprsles! below the knee and” 
from thence to the fetlock of the other hind leg; which w iit: 


effectually prevent his striking or kicking during the ope- 
ration. The horse being thus bound, a block of woed is 
to be placed under his tail and a sharp instrument is to be 
drove through it (at a joint if possible) with one stroke: 
The bleeding isto be stopped by searing the dock with a 
hot iron of a circular form prepared for the purpose ; 
some powdered rosin is first to be applied to the-dock. 
After the first day, let a little train oil and spirits of tur- 
pentine mixed, be applied daily, which will lessen the in- 
flammation and soon heal the sore. The best method of 
docking, however, is by an instrument prepared for the 
purpose which operates as a pair of shears. 


NVicking.—After the horse is securely bound as directed 
in case of docking and the twitch applied to his nose; the 
tail is to be held up and three deep incisions are to be cut 


et 
(diongh not so deep as to touch fhe bone) with ihe point or 
a sharp pen-knife, so as to effectually divide the lower s si- 
news, the ends of which sinews, however, need not be cut 
offor shortened as usual; as they never can tini ifthe tail 
is kept in the pullics until the incisions heal up, which 
‘ought to be particularly attended to, otherwise the opera- 
tion will in a great degree he useless, me 
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” (The first incision should be about;two inches from the 
_ root.of the tail, anot her at. about the same distance from 
the end, provided the dock is already: reduced to the pro- 
per length, and the ‘other ata medium distance between 
the two. 5 
A pulley sliould fis plated over each side of the stall, 
precisely opposite to the tail when the horse stands in a 
position to feed; a cord i is then to bé passed through each 
pull cy and the ends brought together and securely fasten- 
ed by means of strongwine, to:the hair of the tail; a mo- 
: deraté weight must be attaclied to the other end of cach 
cord, sufficient fo keep the tail perpendicular; thus situat- 
ved the horse will generally stand in the middle of the 
“stall, which will effec tually prevent the tail from inclining 
_to one side or the other, which is too often the case when 
~ but one pulley is used. ‘The tail should be kept in the 
pullies at least one month, in order to give the “new flesh 
that generates in those decp incisions time to become 
firm, otherwise the horse will not carry so well. He 
ought fo have an hour or two of moderate exercise daily 
after the first two or three days and a little train oil ap- 
plied to the sores once a day, with a feather. y 
If proud flesh appears, apply powdered allum or rest’ 
precipitate, and ifthe tail should become much inflamed, 
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wash | requently about {he root With salt and vinegar, and 
apply a poultice of flaxseed: and by: ‘an, moistened with hogs 


Tard, and give halla. pound of salts in about two quarts of 


water every ‘other day until the inflammation subsides, 

_ A horse may even be nicked in warm weather (though 
this we would not recommend) provided salts are given 
alew days before and alter, and the root ofthe tail well 


“washed daily with salt and vinegar, which will also pre- . 


vent the hair from. ‘coming out. 


(GPAs pricking is.a°practice that is fr équently oferads’ ; 


injury toa horse, and therefore ought never to be used, eo 
shall give no directions on that subject: 


Soe 
CHAPTER VII. 


Horses cutting their legs in Travelling. 


Horses frequently cut their legs both before and ber 
hind, by striking or knocking the foot when trotting, &c. 
against the opposite leg, whereby a wound is made, which 
is attended with an inflammation, swelling, &c. and of 
eourse ‘lameness, The parts’ commonly wounded from 
cutling in the fore legs, are the prominent and back part 
of the fetlock joint ; and under the knee joint on the in- 
side ‘of the leg. The former is most common: the latter 
énly happens to those horses who raise their féet high in 
trotting: and as horses gencrally yo fast, this last species 
of cutting is distinguished by the name of szift or speedy 
Gut, 
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in the hind legs, horses cut themselves upon the promi- 
hent part of the fetlock ; and sometimes, especially those 
who move their legs too low, cut upon their coronet. But 
whether they cut before or behind, itcommonly proceeds 
from some of the following causes. 

Injudicious shoeing, under which may be included, the 
hoof being suffered to grow too large and broad, the shoe 
projecting over the inside edge of the hoof, the clenches 
or rivets of the nails rising above thé surface of the crust. 
_ There are a great variety of shoes recommended for 
preventing this complaint, of different constructions; but 
the most common are those that are made thick upon the 
inside heel. Others have a border or margin turned up 
upon the inside of the shoe’s rim, commonly called a fea- 
ther, which vaises the inside of the hoof considerably high- 
er from the ground than the outside. Either of these 
shoes may be of use to a dealer to make a wry-footed 
horse appear to stand straight upon his limbs, but can 
haye no effect upon a horse’s manner of moving his legs, 
especially at the time when the foot is raised from the 
ground, and passing by the other leg, so as to prevent him 
from cutting. The reason why this method of shoeing 
seems to succeed, especially in the liind feet, is this, 
when the shoe is made thick upon the inside heel, which 
part commonly strikes the opposite leg, the shoe-nails are 
remoyed to a considerable distance forward from the 
thick part of fhe shoe, which at the same time is kept 
much within the circle of the hoof; and on that account, it 
becomes impossible that the shoe should touch the oppo- 
site leg. 

N. B. To shew that this raising of the inside quarte® 


4 
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or heels, by a thickness of rim in the shoe, is not necegsa- 
ry to prevent horses from cutting, the author has frequent- 
Jy caused the heel of the'shoe to be made thinner thaw 
common; and, by keeping it within the hoof, it answered 
equally well with the former; he “has likewise caused the 
shoe to be cut in the middle of the quarter, whereby the 
hoof at the heel was left quite bare, which answered the 
purpose so much the better, as the foot was less loaded 
with the additional weight of superfluous iron. 

The great weight of thie concaye shoes commonly used, 
is likewise another cause why horses, that in other respects 
move well upon their legs, do frequently cut and wound 
themselves, and to this we may add, the great length of 
the hoof at the tee, especially in the fore feet, which is 
allowed frequently to grow to an unnatural size, It has 
been already said, that a great load of iron is by no 
means necessary in a horse’s shoe; on the contrary it be- 
comes a great disadyantage : for a flat one, that is\proper- 
ly constructed, and well wrought, thatis, well hammered, 
will wear as long as a concave or hollow shoe that is al- 
most double the weight of the former. This, at first view, 
will perhaps appear a paradox,but never the less itis a fact; 
for as the roun or outward surface of a Concave shoe is 
the only part that touches the ground, and is liable to be 
worn, it soon grows thin, and yields to the pressure from 
the weight of the body; and therefore must be renewed 
before the other parts of it are hardly touched, and but lit- 
tle reduced in its original weight; but the surface of a flat 
shoe, resting equally upon the ground, will remain firm 
upon the hoof, and be sufficiently strong to SURpext the 
weight of the’ body till it wears very thin. 
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When horses cut or wound themselves immediately un- 
fer the knee joint, this is called the’ swift, or speedy cut, 
and is occasioned by raising the feet high in trotting» 
whereby the inside toe or quarter of the hoof strikes 
against the opposite leg, This is easily prevented by 
making the shoe straight, and placing it considerably 
within the hoof of the part where the-slioe strikes the other 
leg, observing that no naily areto be put in that part of 
the shoe which is keptso much within the hoof, they must 
immediately plunge within the quick. 

When cutting proceeds from a natural defect, that is, 
a wrong position, of the foot upon the leg bones, whereby 
the toes are turned too-much outward, oy too much inward, 
at the same time, if the horse crosses his legs much in 
trotting, in this case there is no preventing his cutting 
altogether, though it may be palliated. Such horses are 
by no means fit for journey viding, being generally ad- 
dicted bath to cutting and stumbling. 

In the last place, it may proceed from fatigue or weak- 
ness. This happens frequently, even to those horses that 
deal their legs well, (as the phrase is) especially in young 
horses; but they soon leave it off when they acquire more 


strength, and become accustomed to their work. Most - 


people must have experienced this in themselves when 
boys; as they at that age are very ready to knock with 
the heel of ihe opposite shoe, which custom wears off as 
they grow strong, Upon the whole, the best general rule 
that can be laid down for preventing horses from cutting 
their legs, is, to keep the hoofs round and sharp at the toe, 
and from growing too large and broad; to observe that the 
shoe does: not project over the inside edge of the hoof: 
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that the clenches or rivets of the nails on the outer surface 
of the crust are smooth; and, above all, that the shoe be 
made tight, well worked, and properly proportioned to the 
Size of the foot. 


—_eo—. 
CHAPTER VII. 


ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 


1. Of the Osteology or bones—As the bones are the 
foundation and support of the whole body, so the know- 
ledge of them is the ground work of anatomical re- 
search. They may be considered, collectively, as form- 
ing a surface of attachment for the yarious soft parts 
which they are the means of preserving in thier true 
form and situation. Bones in their structure are hard, 
compact, and durable bodies, insensible but when in- 
flamed, and of a whitish colour. We may consider 
them as principally made up of two parts, a mem- 
brane of the size and form of the bone, and an earthy 
matter filling up this membrane. To detect these two 
principles, we need only macerate or soak apiece of fresh 
bone in spirit of salt, which acts on the earthy matter. 
alone, dissolves it without affecting the membrane, which 
still retains its form and size, though it may be rolled up 
and put into a phial, when the addition of water will open 
and bring it to its original shape. This earthy matter 
appears deposited in layers, composed of fibres crossing 
Sach other and forming a net work. ‘They are not plac 
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ed exactly alike in all bones, nor in all parts of the same 
bone; in some they are so close as to make it almost So- 
lid,-as in the middle of the long bones, whereas the extre- 
mities or ends appear spongy throughout, composed of lit- 
ue cells extending through the centre only of the compact 
parts ; thus their ends are larger than their middle, to al- 
low a greater space for muscles to attach themselves, and 
to extend the surface of the joints. 

Bones are furnished with arteries of two kinds, one en- 
tering at their extremities to afford nourishment, the 
other piercing the middle to secrete the marrow, which is 
deposited in the cells we have noticed. This substance 
Keeps them moist and from becoming brittle; thus the 
hones of old animals, where it exists but in small quanti- 
ties, break more frequently than those of the younger, It 
may become diseased from long fevers, it then corrodes 
and cats through the bone, producing a thin fotid dis- 
charge ; this will happen (more particularly to blood colis 
near the knee and hock) without previous fever, and then 
is called, as in the human spina ventosa. The veins of 
the bones, though not very evident, yet are now and then 
detected ; and the sensibility of inflamed bone, and of the 
ased one, plainly shews the ex- 


fungus arising from a dis 
istence of nerves. In common with other parts, they are 
likewise furnished with a set of vessels, named absorbents 
or lymphatics. As all the fluids of the body are continu- 
ally changing, and fresh poured out in their room, it is ne- 
cessary that there should be appropriate yessels to carry 
back what the arteries: before deposited, which is perform- 
ed by the absorbents. Both externally and internally the 
bones are covered by a membraye, from its situation term 
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ed periosteum ; it serves to strengthen and prevent their 
overgrowth, and to give a rough surface for the attach- 
ment of muscles, &c. It is very sensible, and when 
stretched, as in splents, spayins, &c. becomes ver. 'y pain- 
ful. It may likewise itself become diseased, and is then 
apt to be mistaken for an affection of the bone. Bones 
are furnished with ligaments, which are conmon and pro- 
per: the common surround the ends of the bones, fasten- 
ing them together, forming the connected parts, called 
joints, into complete cavities, within which is’secreted, by 


4 glands, A fluid, called synovia oy joint oil, for the purpose 
of easing the motion of the joints, by rendering the ends 


of the bones smooth and slippery. In old animals it is 
formed only in small quantities, and this occasions that 
stiffness and cracking of their joints we so constantly ob- 
serve. From a defect in the absorbents, or from an in- 
creased secretion of this fluid, is produced a dropsy of the 
joints, to be distinguished by attention from wind-galls. 
The cure consists in making a small opening into the ca- 
vity, and Jetting out the contents, carefully preventing 
the air from getting into the joint, The proper ligaments 
are such as are attached to particular parts, as those of the 
foot, that which connects the thigh bones with the pelvis, 
and seyeral others. Intheir: ‘Structure they ave firm and 
inelastic, and from this cause arises the great difficulty ‘of 
removing extensions or strains of the joints : from this 
likewise we are made sensible that the cure must consist 


-in such applieations as tend to brace the relaxed fibres, 


The progress of ossification, ov the formation of bone, ap- 
pears tobegin ina few weeks after conception, or after 
the mare isin foal: at first little Jimes shoot out, which 
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- prove tobe the membrane of the bone; by degrees this 
hardens into gristle ; the earthy matter then begins to be 
deposited inthe middle of it, and gradually proceeds to 
the ends, where the ossification is not completedtill the 
fourth year; consequently young horses should not be ex- 
ercised violently till then; the lessening of the joints be- 
ing the last actof growth, may afford a rule to guide us in 
this respect, The complete formation of the bones may 
be hastened by exterior c causes, as ‘by pressure, whether 
arising from any foreign body, or from increased and vi- 
olent action of the muscles. This pressure may act on 
the blood itself going to form bone, or it may produce its 
effect by accelerating and propelling it, and thus incorpo- 
rate the long matter more speedily and minutely : howe- 
~ ver itmay act, it appears evident that if has the effect at- 
tributed to it; the spine becomes so ossified in horses 
Yong used to burden as sometimes to form one entire 
piece ; it must likewise be the increased action of the 
blood-yessels, when we give spirits to puppies and bathe 
them in it, that prevents in a measure their future growth; 
tle same reason accounts for the appearance of splents 
and spavins inhorses when too early worked. Ifa tings 
ing substance, as madder, is given to animals, even after 
they have arrived at their fullsize, the bones partake of 
the colour : should the madder be omitted, after sometime 
they resume their natural appearance: from this it would’ 
appear that the earthy matter of bone is taken up by the 
absorbent vessels, and a fresh supply is deposited by the 
arteries, and this change seems continued through lifes 
Should not thisteach us the necessity of feeding young: 
horses well ; and that, if bones partake se much of what- 
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ever is taken into the stomach, how much firmer will be, 
the bone produced from oats, beans, and hay, than from 
Marsh grass ov straw? The ends of the bones ave cover- 
ed, or, as it were, tipped with a white, smooth substance, 
called cartilege or gristle: by its elasticity it prevents the 
jar that would otherwise arise from any violent action, 
as leaping, trotting, &c. When this becomes diseased, if 
is not easily replaced, but bony matter is thrown out, and 
a stiff joint generally follows. To the endsof many of 
the bones are small processes or parts, of a bony nature, 
adhering, called epiphyses: most of them by age are so 
firmly’ joined as to appear one and the same bone; they 
are then termed apophyses ; their use is considerable, in 
furnishing a broader surface for the attachment or fas- 
teningof muscles, and’preventing the tendons or sinews 
from inserting themselves too near the centre of motion. 
Bones being irregular and yarious in their form, must 
necessarily have many risings and depression; these re- 
ceive names according to their shape and appearance ; 
thus a rounded body jutting out, is called a head, as is the 
part that supports it, a cervia: or neve ; ifflattened on each 
side, a condyle; when rough and irregular, a tuberosity ; a 
sharp rising is named a spine, but if slight a crest; when 
the risings are more determined, they are called processes, 
and these are various, as transverse, oblique, inferior, supc- 
rior, &c. The cavities are likewise named according to 
their appearances, as sinus, fosse, groove, nitch, channel, 
Jurraw, &c. but as these are so expressive, we shall not 4 
particularize them; neither shall we enter into a detail of . 
the various names and classes that the junction of the 
bones with each other, called artrculation, receive; it is 
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sullleient to say, they are more or Jess moveable according 
t their situation and the nature of their office. ot 
A Ws. Of the Eyes.—Vhe eyes form one of the principal or- 
pL ~gans, and are in most animals two in number; wisely and 
* securely placed by nature within a long bony canal form- 
ed of the bones of the head. ‘The principal part of the 
eye is the globe; the others are some external and some 
internal; as the lids, caruncula lachrymales, puncta la- 
chrymalia, the membrana mictitans, fat slachrymal gland, 
nerves, blood vessels, &c. The cavity wherein the eye is 
lodged is called the orbit, it is lined throughout by a pro- 
duction from the dura mater, and is per’ forated at the bot- 
tom for the passage of the optic and aio nerves, and 
blood vessels, ’ 


The globe of the eye is made up of several proper coats, 
forming a shell containing fluids, termed the humours of 
the eye. ‘The coats are some additional, while some pro- ni 
perly invest the hunours. ‘The coats investing the globe 
of the eye are the sclerotic, the cornea, forming the ante« - 
rior part, the iris, choroides, and retina. The additional 4A 
) coats are two, one called fendinosa or albuginea, this 
forms the white of the eye, the other is called conjunctiva. a 
3. Structure and Functions of the Internal Organs.—Tho 
hollow part of the body is divided into two cayities by a 
strong muscular partition, termed diaphragm-or midriff; i 
the anterior part is named thoraa: or chest; and the pos- 
terior abdomen or belly. The thorax contains the lungs 
and heart ; the abdomen tlie stomach, intestines, liver spleen 
or melt, pancreas or sweet bread, kidneys and bladder. \ 
4. Of the Lungs.—In describing the lungs it is necessary 
to begin with the trachea or enepes which is a cylindri« 
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cal cartilaginous tube, extending from the throat to thé 
chest; the trachea is not made up of one entire cartilage, 
but of several cartilaginous rings, which are united-by 
strong membranes, and such is the elasticity of these car- 
tilages that the tube is enabled to preserye its cylindrical 
form, even when it receives considerable pressure, and 
thereby affords free ingress and egress to the air in respi! 
ration. ‘Phe upper part of the trachea is composed of 
stronger cartilages than the other parts of the tube, and 
is termed laryna ; to this is connected a curious kind of 
valve, called epiglottis, which is always open, except in the 
act of swallowing, it is then forced down upon the larynx 
so as to prevent food, or any thing which may be passing 
oyer the throat, from falling into the windpipe: when the 
trachea arrives at the chest, it divides into numerous 
branches, which gradually becoming smaller, at length 
terminate in minute cells; the lungs indeed are made up 
of the ramifieations of the trachea and blood vessels ;. the 
interstices being filled with cellular membrane, which 
serves not only to unite them, but likewise to give a uni- 
form and homogeneous appearance to the whole mass, 
"The fungs are covered with a fine delicate membrane cal- 
led the pleura, which also covers the internal surface of 
the ribs and diaphragm, and by stretching across the chest 
from the spe to the breast bone, divides the thorax inte 
two cavities ; this part of the pleura is therefore named 
mediastinum, On every part of the pleura an aqueous flu- 
id is secreted for the purpose of preventing a cohesion of 
the parts, and when this is produced too abundantly, it 
constitutes the disease termed hydrothorax or drepsy of 
thechest, The lungs are divided into two parts, one of 
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which is situated in each cavity of the thorax; this divi- 
sion seems to have been provided in case of accidents, it 
having been proved that when one lung has been incapable 


of performing its function in consequence of injury or dis- | 
ease, the other has been found adequate to the support of 
Tife. / 
The lungs are the organs of respiration or breathing, P ) 
* but they do not’ appear to’ be actively concerned in the : 
performance of this office ; when. the diaphragm and the 
muscles of the belly and ribs contract, the cavity of the 
thorax is considerably diminished, and the lungs so com- 
pressed, that all the air contained in them is forced out 
through the windpipe; when this has been effected, the 
muscles relax, and the thorax returns to its original size ; 
there would: now bea yacuum between the internal surface 
of the ribs, and the external surface of the lungs, did not 
the air rush in through the windpipe, and $0 distend its 
branches and cells as to make the lungs completely fill 
the cavity; ; thus are the lungs constantly employed in in- 
spiration and expiration, and this process, which we call 
breathing, is carried on by the combined action of the Ma- 
phragm, and the muscles of the ribs and abdomen. 
5, Of the Heart.—TVhe heart is placed nearly, in the mid- 
dle of the thorax, itis rather conical in its form; the apex 
inclining towards the left side. ‘The heart is divided into 
two cavities, termed ventricles, each of them having 4 small 
hollow appendage, which froma slight resemblance it 
bears toa dog’s ear, has been named auricle. When the 
left ventricle is full of blood, if contracts so powerfully as 
to force its contents into the aorfa or grand artery, by 
which the blood is distributed all over the body ; if is then 
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taken y the veins, and cony. eyed by them to the right 
auricle, whence it flows into the right ventricle s 3 this also, 
when it is ‘sufficiently “distended, contracts upon its con- 
tents and propels the blood into the pulmonary artery, by 
which it is conyeyed to eyery part of the lungs. ‘The 
pulmonary cems then receive it, and conyey it to the left 
auricle, rom whence it is propelled into the left ventricle, 
that it may again be distributed by the aorta to ey: ery 
part of the body.—The blood is thus continually circulat- 
ing through the body, and this process may be consider- 
ed as one of the most important actions that is performed 
in the animal machine’; ifit ‘be stopped for, a feyy seconds, 
all motion is suspended, and if it be prevented a longer 
time from going on, vitality. is destroyed. ‘The function 
of the lungs is of equalimportance in the anjmal economy, 
and cannot be stopped even for a short time, without sus- 
pending or totally destroying animation. Ancient phy- 
siologists had a very imperfect idea of the manner‘in 
which those organs so essentially contributed to the sup- 


port of life; the moderns, however, have been more suc- 


cessful in their researches ; they have discovered that the 
blood derives from the air which is taken isto the lungs, 
the most important properties, without which it would be 
an useless vapid mass, totally inadequate to the purposes 
for which it was designed. If we examine the blood in 
the le/t ventricle of the heart, and in the arterics, it will 
be found of a bright scarlet colour, and replete with those 
properties that render it capable of nourishing the body, 
and stimulating the whole system to action: in the veins 
it bea es of a much darker colour, and when it arrives 


% at the s®ght ventricle is nearly black, and destjtute of those 


* 
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enlivening qualities which’ it possessed when in fhe loft 
ventricle: had not the Creator then provided some means 
for its renoyation, it would have been quite unfit for a se- 
cond ‘circulation, and the duration of life must have been 

short indeed; but from the right ventricle it is conveyed 


by the pulmonary artery to the langs, at {he moment they Pi 
are distended with air: here the blood undergoes a won-, 


derful alters ation, it resumes its bright scarlet colour and 
is returned by the pulmonary veins to thé left side of the 
heart, with all its oviginal aud essential qualitics vestored 
to it. 

Hence we may learn liow important are the functions 
of respiration and circulation of blood, how éssential to 
the life of animals, and how dependant they are on each 
other. 

6. Viscera of the abdomen.—Having finished oui descrip- 
tion of the thoracic viscera, we shall proceed to notice 
those of the abdomen or belly; the first and most impor- 
tant of which is the sfomach. Whatever this organ ve- 
ceives, is conyeyed to it by a long muscular tube, named 
wsophagus or gullet; the esophagus originates in the throat, 
where its size is considerable, but it suddenly diminishes 
into a small tube, and is continuéd of the same size to the 
stomach; this upper part has been thought to resemble a 
funnel in its form, and is 
pharynx. 

The wsophagus having passed along the throat and 
back part of the chest, penctrates through the diaphragm, 
and terminates in the stomach. 

The esophagus of a horse has on its internal surface 
an insensible membrane, which stretclies into the stomach 


listinguished by the term 
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and lines nearly one half of it; this peculiarity of struc 
ture enables us to account, in some incasure, for the inac- 
tivity of many violent poisons when given’ to the horse. 
An the human esophagus this membrane does not exist, the 
Whole of its internal surface, as well as that of the sto- 
mach, being exquisitely sensible. : . 

If two grains of emetic tartar are swallowed by a man 
it soon occasions violent vomiting; whereas two hundred 
times that quantity would produce no sensible effect upon 
the horse. At the cardaic orifice, or that part where. the 
esophagus enters the stomach, its internal coat is so loose 
as to be thrown into folds, appearing as if it were design- 
ed as a valve to prevent the regurgitation of the contents 
of the stomach; from this cause, as well as from the insen- 
sibility of the membrane with which great part of the sto- 
mach is lined, a horse very rarely vomits; but the opinion 
that he is totally incapable of that action, is certainly not 
true, as the contrary is well ascertained. 

When we examine the throat of a horse, another yulgay 
structure is observed, which is formed by the epiglottis, or 
valve of the wind pipe, and a membranous substance that 
hangs from the back part of the roof of the mouth, and is 
peculiarly large in the horse, termed velum pendulum pa- 
lati; these bodies form a yery complete valve, which opens 
downwards only, thereby preventing the return of any 
thing through the mouth, either from the lings or stomach = 
thus we find that a horse breathes only through his nose, 
except in coughing, by which the valve is so deranged as 
to allow the air, which is thrown out from the lungs, to 
pass through the mouth. 

In case of vomiting the contents of the stomach are at 
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livst observed to pass througli the nose, at length, by a vio- 
lentcough, the valve is deranged, and a considerable quan- 
tity of fluig}-mixed with masticated food is evacuated by 
the mouth. 

That part of the stomach where the esophagus termi- 
nates, is called the cardaic orifice, and that where the in- 
testines begin, is termed Pylorus. 

‘The intestines or bowels consist of one yery long tube; 
which terminates at the anus. 

In the horse the intestines measure ae thirty yards, 
but being convoluted in order to adapt them to the cavity 
in which they are placed, they have the appearance of se- 
veral distinct parts, 

The internal surface of a horse’s intestines are not lined 
with that insensible membrane which is foand in the eso- 
phagus and upper part of the stomach, on the contrary it 
is endued with a high degree of sensibility, and appears 
to be more susceptible of irritation than that of most other 
animals; from this irritability of the intestines, many 
horses have been destroyed by the administration of strong 
purgatives, and hence arises the necessity of using those 
medicines with skill and caution, 3 

The intestinal tube is not throughout its whole extent of 
a uniform size; that part next the stomach is rather small, 
aud continues for about filteen yards nearly of the same 
diameter; it then becomes very large, but again diminish 
es before it terminates the anus. 

Anatomists in describing the intestinal canal, divide it 
into two parts, Viz. the small and the large intestiness 
these are subdivided, the former into duodenum, jejunum, 
and eum; thelatter into coecum, colon, aud rectum, 
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All the internal surface of the intestinal tube is covered * 
With a muceus substance, for the purpose of defending it 
‘from the action of acrimonious badies, Phe various con- 
volutions of the intestines: are held together by a mem- 
brane called mesentery, which not only serves this pur- 
pose, but affords also a.bed for the lacteals, or those small 
vessels by which the nutritious parts of the food are con- 
veyed to the heart to be conyerted into blood; bat before 
we give a particulir description of those. vessels, it will be 
necessary to describe the process of nutrition. . 

When food is taken into the mouth, it is broken down 
by the teeth, and so mixed with saliva, as to bein a pro- 
per state for entering the stomach : it is then by the united 
action of the tongue and muscles of the throat forced into 
the esophagus, whence it passes into the stomach; in this 
organ it undergoes a considerable alteration; for here na- 
ture has provided a curious liquid, called gastric juice, 
which has the propérty of dissolving every thing that is 
taken into the stomach, and of conyerting-it into a soft 
pulpy mass, of an uniform and homogeneous appearance; 
when the food has been thus altered, itis forced by a.con- 
traction of the stomach into the duodenum, dr first part of 
the intestinal canal; this mass, however, does not consist 
5 olly of nutritive parts, or such as are fit for the forma- 
. tion of blood, and another operation is necessary in order 

4@ separate them from such as are useless: this seems to 

be effected by the bile and pancreatic juice.* 

he bile is formed by. the liver, which -is a large glan- 


“This opinion to lave been proved by the experi- 
ments of Mr. Ashley Cooper, Lecturer on Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, and Assistant Suecon of St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

oe : 
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tlular body, divided into several lobes, and situated imme- 
diately behind the diaphragm, to which it is firmly attache 
ed. The form of the liver is too well known to require a 
particular description; we have only to observe, therefore, 
that the bile which it secretes, is conveyed by the hepa- 
fic duct into the duodenum, within three or four inches of 
its origin, In man, and the greater part of the quadru- 
peds, all the bile does not flow inimediately into the ine 
testine, there being a’small vessel connected with the he= 
patic duct, which conveys a certain portion into a sac 
that is attached to the liver, and called the gall bladder, 
whence it is occasionally expelled ; but this does not ex- 
ist in the horse, although Mr, Taplin, in his Stable Di- 
rectory, hag attempted to give an accurate description of 
its situation and diseases, ‘ 
The pancreas is also a glandular body, and secretes & 
fluid somewhat resembling saliva, which is conveyed by 
the pancreatic duct into the duodenum, at the same place 
where the hepatic duct enters. When these fluids (the 
bile and pancreatic juice) are poured into the intestine, 
they mingle with the muss of digested food, which has 
been expelled from the stomach, and separate from it al} 
those essential parts which are fit to be converted into 
blood; this process is termed chylification. We have 
before observed, when describing the mesentery, or that 
membrane by which the intestines are held together, that 
an immense number of small delicate vessels are spread. 
over its surface ; these are named lacteals, from their con- 
taining a fluid, which in its appearance resembles milk ; 
this fluid is in fact the essential parts of the food, proceed- 
ing to the heart in order bal converted into Mood, AU” 
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the lacteals open into the imtestines, and coyer the whole 
of their internal surface, where they are always disposed 
to absorb the nutritious parts of the food in its passage 
through the intestinal canal. Some physiologists sup- 
pose that the mouths of the lacteals have the power of se- 
lecling such parts of the food as are fit to be converted in- 
fo blood, that no previous separation takes place, and tliat 
the bile serves only as a natural purgative, constantly 
stimulating the intestines, thereby keeping up a small de- 
gree of motion in them, and promoting the expulsion. of 
the feculent parts of the food. 

It will probably be asked how it is that the mass of 
food passes through the intestines, since they are so con- 
yoluted that it cannot possibly be effected by the power of 
gravity ; but if we examine their structure, this phenome- 
non may be readily explained. The intestines are com- 
posed, in great measure, of muscular fibres, some of whiclr 
yun ina circular and others in a longitudinal direction = 
when the circular fibres contract, the diémeter of the ca-_ 
nal is diminished, and when the longitudinal fibres are in 

~ action, it hecomes shorter: hy the cambined action’ of 
those fibres, the food is gradually propelled through the 
whole of the intestinal canal ; the motion thus excited may 
be distinctly seen in an animal recently killed, and in 
some it continues a considerable time after death. The 
intestine, however, is.not entirely composed of muscular 
fibres, its internal surface is lined with a fine nervous and 
muscular membrane, which is endued with exquisite sen- 
sibility, and has the power of forming on its surface a 
mucous substance, which serves to protect it from the ac- 
tion of acrimonious bodies. Hgsides the muscular and 
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nervous coat there.is another which enters into the com+ 
position of the intestine, and this is a thin membrane 
called"peritoneum. "The peritoneum not only forms the 
third and external coat, it likewise enyelopes the whole 
of the abdominal viscera, and is then so reflected, as to 
form a kind of sac, in which they are all enclosed. Thus 
are the intestines composed of three coats, which are 
glosely in contact with each other; the peritonzel, the 
muscular, and the nervous coat. We have yet to describe 
the course of the lacteals, or those vessels which take up 
the chyle or nutritious parts of the food. We have be- 
fore obseryed that they are spread upon the mesentery, 
from whence they pass on towards the spine, becoming 
larger and less numerous in theix progress, at length they 
terminate in a large tube, which runs along the spine, 
and is named thoracic duct; this pours its contents into 
a large vein near the heart, to which part it is imme. 
diately after conveyed and converted into blood. 

The Kidneys are two glandular bodies, situated within 
the loins; their office is to separate urine from the blood; 
the urine thus separated is conveyed by two tubes of con- 
siderable length termed ureters, into the bladder, which ig 
composed of three coats like these of the intestine, and 
when it has received a sufficient quantity of urine to sti- 
mulate its muscular fibres into action, it contracts upon 
the urine, and forces it out, through the urethra or uvi- 
nary canal. 

7. Physiology of the foot, Of all the diseases to which 
horses are liable, there are none more dificult of cure, or 
that occur so frequently, as these which attack the faot ; 
qd however improbable it may appear to those who 
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have not. obpaid much attention to this subject, it is an in 

controyertible fact, that almost all of them aré the conse- 
quence of bad shoeing and improper management of the 
foot, 

No one can be aware of the importance of this branch 
of the Veterinary Art, but he who has had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing those diseases, and has taken the 
trouble to enquire into their causes ; and such a man will 
be conyineed that nearly half of the horses that become 
unserviceable, are rendered so by some defect in the feet; 
and he will find that such defects are most commonly oc- 
casioned by a bad method of shocing; therefore it must 
surely be of importance to every man who values his horse 
to acquire such a knowledge of this subject, as may ena- 
ble him to preserve so useful an animal from a multitude 
of diseases, 

The bad effects which arise from the common practice 
of shoeing are so gradual, that we can easily account for 
their having been so generally overlooked; the graday 
tions between soundness and absolute lameness are so nu- 
merous, that it has been found rather difficult to trace the 
disease back to its source ; and this cannot be done readi- 
ly without having some knowledge of the structure of the 
foot, and the particular uses of the various parts which 
compose it. It is necessary also to he Well acquainted 
with the natural form of the foot, in order to determine 
how far it has been altered or destroyed by any plan of 
shoeing ; for example, take a horse that has had a sound 
well-formed foot, let it be improperly pared, and let bad 
shoes be.applied, in all probability lameness will not be 
(he immegiate consequence ; by a repetition, however, of 
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this practice, it will be found that the original shape ofthe 
foot is gradually alterod, and that eventually it will be so 
far deformed as to produce, perhaps, incurable lameness ; 
therefore we ought not to be satisfied with a plan of shoe- 
ing, merely becaust a horse is not immediately made 
lame by it, but should examine also the effect produced by 
it upon the shape and structure of the foot; and this rule 
may invariably be depended ow, that any mode of shoe? 
ing and treating the foot, which has a tendency to alter 
the form given to it by nature, is highly absurd and de- 
structive ; while that practice which tends to preserve its 
original form, is founded upon sound and rational princi- 
ples, ~ « 

It has been very justly observed, that if we wish to ex- 
amine a perfect foot, such as nature made it, it is general- 
‘ly necessary to find one that has never been shod: for 
the common mode of shoeing is so frequently destructive, 
that we seldom meet with a horse whose feet have not 
dost, in some degree, their original form; and this deviaa 
tion from their natural shape, is generally proportioned 
to the length of time he has worn shoes. From this cir- 
cumstance writers on farriery have been led to form ya- 
rious opinions respecting the most desirable form for a 
horse’s foot: but had they consulted narurn, this variety 
of opinion would not have existed—they would have been 
convinced, that the fect of all horses that have not been 
taken from a state of nature, or improperly shod, are near- 
ly of the same shape; and surely no one will dispute that 
this form which the Creator has given it, is the most 
perfect, and fav better adapted to all the purposes for 


_ displayed in it; it is not however too much to a 
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which the animal was designed, than any that can be gts, 
yen by the most ingeniuus, fi 


A person unacquainted with the anatomy of the horse’s 
foot, would naturally suppose that the internal parts 
ave simply inclosed by the hoof, and thaf by. its hard- 
ness it served to protect them from the blows and pres- 
sure to which they would otherwise be constantly expos- 
ed; but very little reflection would conyince him how in- 
complete and inadequate such a’ protection would b 
let him consider that those internal parts are replete 
with blood-yessels and nerves, and possessell of a high 
degree of sensibility: let him consider also, what an im- 


mense weight is thrown upon them at every step, and what 
painful concussion must be occasioned to the animal, were 


this the only safeguard against. it; but nature, ever pro-. 


yident, has so constructed this part as to obyiatevall those 
jnconyeniences ; if we examine any part of the animal eco- 
nomy, we are astonished at the infinite Wisdom that is 
rt, 
that the structure of the horse’s foot is strikingly beau- 
tiful and, curious; here we find-a variety of wonderful 
contrivances to prevent any painful concussion, from the 
most violent exertions, or from carrying he y burthens ; 
but such is the folly and obstinacy of farriers, that they 
frequently pes eRy or pervert the whole of this beautiful 
mechanism, aid the poor animal is doomed to painful Ja- 
bour or perpetual lameness. 

~ twill therefore be essentially useful to give such an 
explanation of: the foot, as will enable the reader fully tg 
comprehend the principles of shoeing, and the method of 
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petserying the feet, from many troublesome: and incurable 
diseases. 

The horse’s foot is made up of a great variety of parts, 
sume of them possessing blood-vessels and nerves, like 
other parts of the body, arid highly sensible ; others ave 
composed of dead horney substance that is perfectly des- 
titute of feeling. All the external parts of the foot, which, 
when taken together, are termed the coffin or hoof, are 
composed of this horney substance, which is not only ve- 
ry hard, but is possessed also of a considerable degrec of 
‘toughness and elasticity, which render it extremely dura= 
ble, and well calculated to protect the sensible parts 
Which it encloses, 

‘Phe hoof consists of the wall or crust, the sole, the/frog, 
and the bars ; the upper. part of the crust, where it is con 
nected with the skin, is termed the coronet, the lowe part 
in front the foe; the sides of the crust are pat the 
quarters, the quarters terminate in the heels, and the heels 
are connected with the frog. The crust grows from the 
coronet, and instead of taking a perpendicular direction 
becomes oblique in its descent, whereby it acquires’ a co- 
* nical figure, being considerably wider at the basis than at 
the coronet ; but this de scription of the hoof applies only 
to the healthy foot, that has not been ampropenly treated, 
for when the bars have-been cut away, and the frog muti- 
lated and prevented from veceiying pressure, His licels* 
will contract, or approach each other, and the shite of 
the foot will be considerably altered. 

Whien we examine a hoof that has been recently: 
parated from the foot, an immense number of small or 


fices ov pores may be observed in that groove, which is. 
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found on the inside of the coronet; into the orifices the 
extremities of those vesscls are inserted, which secrete 
the horney matter, the whole of which appears.to be per- 
vaded by a fine fluid, serving to prevent brittleness, and 
to preserve in the hoof a proper degree of elasticity. . 

All the internal surface of the crust, except the groove 
we have just mentioned, is covered by a beautiful mem- 
branous or laminated substance, which very much resem- 
bles the under surface of a mushroom; these areunited, 
or rather interwoven, with similar lamin or membranes, 
which cover all the anterior and lateral surfaces of the 
sensible foot, forming a very secure union between the 
crust and the internal parts, nor are those membranes 
possessed merely of great strength; they possess like- 
wise a considerable degree of elasticity, constituting one 
of those curious springs which nature has provided to 
prevent concussion when the animal is in motion; that 
these laminz form an union between the crust and sensi- 
ble fuot, of suflicient strength to support the animal’s 
weight, has been proved beyond a doubt, by removing 
from a living horse the bottom of the hoof, that is, the 
sole and frog: in this case, had the lamine been unable 
to support the horse’s weight, the internal foot mast have 
slipped through the hoof so as to come down upon the 
ground, but this did not happen, and the sole, as it was 
re-produced, assumed ils proper concave form. 

As these lamine form so secure an union between the 
crust and the internal foot, it is evident that the weight 
of a horse is in a great measure supported by the crust, 
which therefore ought to possess considerable strength, 
tor if it were too weak and inflexible, it would not be ade- 
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consequently bend to it. In this case the hoof would 
lose tie oblique form which it had originally, and would 
approach the horizontal line, at the same time, the sole 
would lose its concave form, from receiving an unusual 
degree of pressure, becoming flat, and at length convex 
or projecting; but when the crust is sufficiently strong; 
the*internal foot, and consequently the whole animal is 
suspended by those elastic. membranes, as a carriage is by 
its springs ; and though the bottom of the internal foot is 
in contact with the sole, it nevertheless does not press 
upon it considerably, except when the horse is in motion, 
and then the back part of the sole descends a little (being 
somewhat elastic,) and suffers the laminz to elongate in 
a small degvee, so as to.prevent any painful concussion, 
The bottom of the hoof is formed by the sole, the frog; 
and the bars, 
The sole is rather concave or hollow oi its external 


‘surface, and consists of a different kind of horn from that 


Which forms the crust, being of a scaly texture, and some- 
times soft and pulyerabile on its exterior surface ; its use 
is to defend the sensible sole that lies immediately under 
it; from its concave form the horse ‘is enabled to tread 
more firmly on the’ ground, and the sensible parts are 


‘less exposed to blows or pressure than they would be, had 


it been made either flat or convex; and being somewhat 
flexible and elastic towards the héels, it assists in the ac- 
tion of those curious springs we have just described. 
‘The frog is a very important part, and requires to be 
particularly considered ; it‘is intimately united with the 
sole; but is composed of a yee and more elastic kind 
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of horn; it resembles a wedge in its form; but towards 
the heel, where it becomes wide and expanded, there is a 
Separation in the middle which is continued to the heel : 
when the frog receives the pressure of the horse’s weight, 
this separation is increased, and consequently the frog 
becomes wider, and as it is connected with the heels of 
the crust, the same effect must be produced upon them. 

As great part of the frog is placed behind the coffin 
bone, all the intervening. space between it and the back 
sinew being filled with a fatty clactic substance, it forms 
another of those curious springs Which nature has provi- 
ded to prevent concussion. 

When the frog is in contact with the ground, it is evi- 
dent, from its‘construction with the heels .of the crust, as 
we haye before observed, and with tio cartilages or clas- 
tic bodies, which are covered in a great measure by the 
heels and quarters of the crust, and belong to the internal 
foot, that it must tend to widen or expand the heels, and 
however they may be disposed to contract, by the foot, 
being kept hot and dry, such contraction cannot possibly 
take place while the frog bears on the ground, because it 
is then opposed by a very considerable part of the ani- 
mal’s weight. - 

It has been supposed by some, that the Principal use of 
the frog is to serve as a cushion and point of support te» 
the back sinew. When we consider, however, the struc- 
ture and relative Situation of those parts, this opinion, 
does not appear to be very probable. From what has 
been said of the frog, the reader may judge of its impor- 
tance, and how necessary it is to attend to its preserva- 
tion ; but such is the mutilated practice of farriers, so de- 
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tormined do they seem on most occasions to act in oppo- 
sition to nature, that this essential part is generally the 
Arst that is destroyed or rendered useless. 

The bars form two ridges, one on each side the frog, 
extending from the head of the crust towards the toe of 
the frog ; they appear to be a continuation of the crust, 
being like it, eomposed of strong longitudinal fibres; at 
théspart where it joins the crust avery firm bearing is 
afforded for the heel of the shoe. The use of the bars is 
to oppose any disposition there may be in the hoof to con- 
tract, by acting as props to the heels; but in the common 
practice of shoeing they are generally destroyed, for far- 
riers lave supposed that they bind the heels together and 
prevent their insion; they liave therefore named them, 
binders, and cut them away in order to open the heels, as 
they term it; this practice, however 


, is not now so fre- 


* qnent as it used to be, 


Having finished our description of the hoof, we shall 
proceed to describe the internal or sensible foot. 
All the parts, of which the internal foot is composed, 


‘are, as we have before observed, endued with great sen- 


sibility ; and so nicely is it adapted to the cayity of the 
hoof, that it completely fills it, without suffering the 
least inconvenience from pressure ; but when the foot has 
been improperly treated, when the frog has been depriv- 
ed of its hard surface, for the purpose of giving it what 
farriers conceive, a neat and fashionable appearance, (as 
if nature had been so clumsy in this part of her work, 
as to vequire a polish from the hands of those ingeni- 
ous gentlemen) when the frog has been thus mutilated, 
the bars destroyed,and shoes applied that are either 
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turned up or made very thick at the heels, and when 
this shoe, for the purpose of saying trouble, has been 
applied to the foot almost red hot; in such circumstan- 
ces the hoof must necessarily contract, whereby its cavity 
will be diminished, so that the nerves and blpod-vessels 
will be compressed, the circulation of the blood impeded, 
and inflammation and lameness will most probably be the 
consequence. . 

All the anterior and lateral surfaces of the sensible opt 
are covered with that membranons or laminated substance 
which we have before described ; but it differs from those 
Jaminz which are found on the internal surface of the 
crast, in possessing numerous blood-vessels, which can be 
easily demonstrated by injecting coloured wax into the 
trunk of the arteries; but the laminz of the crust cannot 
be made to appear vascular eyen by the finest injection, 
and are therefore supposed to be insensible. At the up- 
per part of the sensible foot, where the lamin terminate 
a roundish projecting ene may be observed, extending 
all-round the coranet to the back part of the frog, this is 
termed the coronary ring, its surface is covered with the 
extremities of vessels, which are very conspicuous when 
the arteries have been injected with coloured wax or size; 
it is from this part that the hoof is formed, . 

The bottom of the internal foot is formed by the sensi- 
ble frog and sole, the former perfectly resembles in shape 
the horney frog, to the concavities of which its conyexi- 
ties are nicely adapted. In describing the horney frog, 
we had occasion to mention its connection with two elas- 
tic bodies or cartilages, that are in a great measure co- 
yered by the heels and quarters of the hoof; but this con- 
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nection, is, through the medium of the sensible frog, which 
is more immediately united to thosg cartilages. When 
the former come in contact with the ground, and re- 
eeives the pressure of the horse’s weight, the latter is 
forced upward and rendered wider, and at the same 
time the cartilages are forced upward ‘and outward, tend 
ing thereby te expand the heels and quarters, and assist 
in taking off concussion, From the sensible frog and sole 
the horn which composes the external frog and sole is se- 
creted ; for this purpose they are supplied with numerous 
blood vessels, the extremities of which may be seen upon 
their surface, and become yery conspicuous when the ar- 
teties have been injected with coloured size. Hence we 
are enabled to account for thrushes, and that rottenness 
of the freg which generally accompanies that disease: 
for when the sensible fvog is compressed and inflamed by 
a contraction of the heels, it becomes incapable of per- 
forming its principal function, that is, the secretion of 
horn ; and the blood which should have been applied to 
this purpose, is chiefly expended in forming that offen- 
sive matter discharged in thrushes; from this we may 
learn also the cause of that unnatural thinness in the 
soles of horses that have pumice or flat fect. When 
the crust gives, way to the pressure of the horse’s weit, 
allowing the interna! foot to Lear so upon the sole as te 
render it either flat or convex, the extraordinary pres: 
sure which the sensible sole receives, inflames if and im 
pedes in a greater or less degrec the secretion of hor — 
The sensible sole lics immediately under the horney 
sole, by which it is defended from blows or pressure, 
When the horney sole Joses iis concave form, and be. 
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comes thin and incapable of performing its function, if 
flat shoes were applied, or if the sole were suffered to bear 
upon the ground, lameness would be the consequence } 
and it is for the purpose of preserving the sole from pres- 
sure, that the concave or hollow shoe is employed in these 
cases, When these parts which we have described are 
removed from the sensible foot, the tendons, ligaments, 
and bones come into view, 

It will be unnecessary to give a particular description 
of these, It may be useful, however, to point out the se- 
samoid bones, and the navicula or nut bone: the former 
is connected posteriorly with the lower extremity of the 
cannon orshank bone; they consist of two small bones, 
firmly united by means of very strong ligaments; they 
compose part of the fetlock joint, having a moyeable arti- 
culation with the cannon bone; their external part af- 
fords a smooth polished surface for the back sinews to 
slide upon, and the same ligament which composes this 
surface, comes round the back sinews, so as to form a 
sheath for them, and keep them in their situation. In 
this sheath a fluid similar to synovia, or joint oil, is form- 
ed for: the purpose of rendering it smooth and slippery, 
and enabling the tendon to move easily upon it. As these 


hones project a little, they serve as a pulley for the ten- 
dons to slide upon, and afford a considerable mechanical 


advantage to the flexor muscles of the limb, The nut 


bone serves as another pulley for the tendon or back si- 
new to move upon: it is connected posteriorly with the 
coflin bone and the small pastern, and affords the same 
kind of polished surface and sheath for the tendon as we 
have before described. 
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7. On the practice of shoeing. Maying given a concise 
description of the horse’s foot, and pointed out the uses of 
the various parts which compose it, We shall now describe 
the method of shoeing ; but first it will be necessary te 
observe, that as the mode of shoeing most commonly 
practised has so destructive a tendency; and produces 
such a variety of diseases, that we seldom meet with a 
foot that has not lost in a greater or less degree its ori- 
ginal shape: it must be obvious therefore, that one kind 
6f shoe cannot with propriety be recommended for gene- 
ral application, and that it is necessary on all occasions 
to adapt it carefully to the state of the foot. ‘This con- 
stitutes the most diflicult part of the art of shoeing, and 
from neglecting this precaution, shoes of the best form 
have often occasioned lameness. 

If we examine the foot of a hundred colts, it will be 
found that more than ninety of them ave of the same form; 
it is true that some may have grown more luxuriantly 
than others, whereby the crust will be deeper, and the bot- 
tom part*may haye been partially broken, so as to give 
the foot a ragged and uneven appearance, still the essen 
tial shape is the same, and when this Superfluous horn has, 
beon removed, it will be found that the bottom of the foot 
will be nearly circular, the sole concave, the bars «distinct, 
the frog and heels open and expanded, 


Tn preparing a horse’s foot for the shoe, the lower part 
is to be reduced, when luxuriant, which is generally the 


case, more particularly at the toe, and this is to be done 
hy means of a buttress) or rasp : the loose scaly parts of 
the sole are likewise to-be removed, so as to preserve its 
coneavily, and the small cayity is to be made with a 
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drawing knife, between the bar and crust, to preveht 
the shoe from pressing on that part, and occasioning 
corns : it is however necessary in doing this, to take par- 
ticular care that the connection between the bar and crust 
is not destroyed or weakened, which would of course ren- 
der the bar useless, 

The junction of the bar and crust aflords a firm bear- 
ing for the heel ofthe shoe, and isto be rasped perflectly 
Hat, and so low as to be exactly ona level with the frog, 
that they may bearequally ona plane surfaee, before the 
shoe is applied; indeed, the Whole of the bottom of the 
crust is to be made perfectly flat and even at the same time 
with the rasp, that the shoe may bear equally on every 
part of it ; farriers should never be allowed to do this by 
means of a hot shoe, which is too frequently the case. If 
any ragged parts are observed in the frog, they are to be 
carefully removed with a knife, for, ifsuffered to remain, 
they might afford a lodgement for dirt and grayel. Thus 
do we prepare a foot for the shoe, and to a foot of this de- 
scription, meaning one that is sound and perfect, or that 
has not suffered any material alteration in its form from 
improper shoeing, a shoe of the following description is to 
be applied. Thetoe of the shoe for-a middle sized horse 
intended for active service is aboutan inch in width, and 
a quarter of an inch in depth or thickness ; the heels about 
half an inch in width, and barely three cighths i in depth . 
the wearing part of the toe is best to be made of steel, and 
the nails ought to be brought very near to the toe, but not 
quite round it ; for when that is done, there must also be 
a groove made, which considerably weakens that part, and 
almost all horses wear principally at the toe, no nails 
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taust be put near the heels, Both surfaces of the shoe 
must be perlectly flat, and the heel of theshoe rest upon 
the junction of the bar and crust, beyond Which it should 
never extend, i 
Tt will be supposed, perhaps, that a siel which is flaton 
the surface next the foot, will be apt to produce lame 
ness by pressing on the sole; but let it be recollected, 
that this shoe is recommended only for a sound foot, in 
Which the sole i is always a little concave, so that ‘it can- 
"not possibly receive any pressure from a flat shoe ; it may 
be said also, that when the nails are placed far from the 
heels, the shoe will not be sufficiently secure, and will be 
frequently loosened ; but as the shoe bears equally on ey- 
ery part of the crust, this objection cannot have vany 
* weight ;.it must be granted, however, that when a foot is 
pared in the common way, that is; when the heels have 
been opened, and the shoe so applied, that nearly an inch 
of the heel has‘no bearing upon the crust; that if the 
nails were placed so far from the heels, a3 before recom- 
mended, the shoe would be very insecure, for as much of 
it as has no bearing upon the crust, would operate occa- 
Sionally as a lever in raising the nails, and consequently 
the shoe would frequently be loosened,  Farriers there- 
- fore find it necessary, when the foot has been thus pared, 
| and the shoe applied in this way, to place the nails in the 
quarters, by which the shoe is certainly rendered more 
secure than it Would be, had it been placed nearer the toe. 
Many disadvantages, however, attend this method. In 
the first place, by placing the nails in the quarters, they 
prove aconsiderable obstacle to the expansion of the heels, 
and as the crust is one much thinner at the quar- 
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ters than at the toe, the sensible parts are more liable t¢ 
be wounded ; but this does not apply to the hind feet, in 
which the crust of the quarters is generally thicker than 
that of the toe. When a horse over-reaches, if any paxt 
of the shoe has no bearing upon the crust, it is very 
liable to be struck by the toe of the hind foot, and shoes 
are often forced off'in this way; to this may be added, 
the insecurity of such a shoe when a horse is rode on 
deep or heavy ground. 

It will probably be observed of the shoe here recom! 
mended, that it is inconsistent with the principle which 
hasbeen laid down respecting the necessity of the frog’s 
receiving pressure. It isan incontrovertible fact, that 
unless the frog receives a certain degree of pressure, it 
will become soft and incapable of affording sufticient 
protection to the sensible frog which it covers; that the 
heels will gradually contract, and the natural form of the 
foot will be destroyed; for it has been proved by experi- 
nent, that the bars alone are not-sufficient to prevent cony 
traction, though they certainly oppose it with considera® 
ble force ; but it does not follow from this, that it is neces- 
sary for the presstire to be constant, nor is it believed that 
a shoe which allows-the frog to bear upon the ground, 
when the horse stands upon a plane hard surface, can 
be always applied, even to sound feet, without inconyeni- 
ence; there is no doubt that a horse in a state of nature 
has his frog almost always in contact with the ground, 
and then of course he feels no inconvenience from it; but 
when burthens are placed upon bis back, and he is driy- 
on about upon hard roads, he is certainly in very differ 
ent circumstances; and if the frog in such cases were con~ 
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ptantly exposed to this seyere pressure, am would no doubt 
occasion lameness. 

When a shoe is applied agreeable to the foregoing dig 
rections, the frog would be raised three-cighths of an inch 
from the ground; that when the horse is going upon a 
hard surface, where he would be most liable to feel incon- 
venience from the pressure on the frog, it receives none ; 
but upon soft yielding ground the frog certainly receives 
pressure, and without giving thé animal any pain. Toa 
horse that travels or works regularly, and is occasionally 
taken’ upon soft ground, the pressure therefore that the 
frog receives in this way, is quite suflicient to preserve 

” the foot inva state of health ; but when a horse is kept al- 
most constantly in the stable, standing upon hot litter, 
particularly in hot and dry weather, his fect will certain- 
Jy be undergoing an alteration in their form, and will be 
in a progressive state towards disease. L 

Tn those cases, however, contraction of the hoof may be 
effectually prevented by means of the patent artificial frog, 
invented by Mr. Coleman.* By this ingenious contri- 
vance, a horse’s frog may receive suflicient pressure, in 
whatever circumstances he may be placed, to prevent con- 
traction, and keep the foot sound and healthy, without the 
inconvenience of wearing thin heeled shoes; but it must 
be remembered that whenever the frog is much exposed 
to pressure, whether it be by applying the patent frog, or 
by the thin heeled shoe, and reducing the crust at the 
heels, it is necessary that the quarters and heels should 
possess a proper degree of pliancy ; if they ave rigid and 

— “i 


*Professor of the Veterinary College. 
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inflexible, it is evident that the sensible frog and cartily- 
05 would be placed between two fixed points, and they 
would consequently be bruised and inflamed, Indeed ma= 
ny cases of lameness are produced in this way ; whenever 
the hoof appears to be too dry and brittle, or to have lost 
jts natural elasticity, it is necessary to rasp the quarters 
and to keep the whole hoof moist, either by applying se- 
yeral folds of flannel round the coronet, constantly wetted, 
or by making the horse stand in water or soft clay four or 
five hours during the day; by these means the natural 
Hexibility of the horn would be restored, and the heels and 
quarters would yield in a small degree, w henever the 
horse’s weight was thrown upon the frog. 

Haying said as much as appears to be requisite of the 
method of shoeing a sound foot, and having also described 
those diseases of the foot which render a different kind of 
shoe necessary, we would proceed to observe. In the 


first place it will be preper to say, that when a horse, 


even with a sound foot, has worn shoes that are yery thick, 
or turned up at the heels, particularly if at the same time 
the crust at the heels has been suffered to grow so high that 
the frog is kept at'a considerable distance from the ground, 
it would be very improper to reduce the heels suddenly, so 

as to allow the frog to receive pressure ; the back sinews 
would in that case be injured, and lameness might ensue. 
In feet of this description, it is necessary to remove from 
the toe all that can be done without exposing the part too 
much, and to lower the heels gradually ; the toe of the shoe 
should be made rather thin, and of the best steel. 

The shoes for draught horses should be made flat on 
both surfaces, provided the sole is of a proper form and 
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thickness, butif flat or conyex, and consequently too thin, 
which is often the case in‘horses of this description, the in- 
ternal sarface of the shoe must be concave ; still the exter- 
nal surface should be flat, for the convex shoe, which is 
commonly used for draught horses, prevents them from 
treading securely, and renders them ineapable of exert- 
ing-the whole of their strength. 

Shoes for draught horses that seldom go out of a walk, 
should, be much stronger than those for horses employ- 
ed in active seryice, and may be turned up or raised at the 
foe and heels with advantage, whon tle ground is frozen, 


—=E 
CHAPTER IX. 
Remarks and directions concerning Bleeding. 


This operation is frequently necessary in the diseases 
éf horses, and is performed either with a Jaucet or ers 
in the neck vein. 

* The blood should always be preserved, thatithe quantity 
dvawn may be accurately known, and that its quality 
may be ascertained. If, after it has coagulated, a white, 
ov rather alight buff coloured jelly, is found on the sur- 
face, an inflammatory state of the body'is indicated ; but 
in order to render this criterion useful, the blood must nut® 
be taken from too small an orifice, nor should it: be suf- 
fered to run down the sides of the’ vessel whicly receives it, 
“Blood drawn from a- healthy horse very soon coagu- 
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lates, and appears like an uniformly red jelly with @ smalf 
quantity of fluid, resembling water, floating on its su 
face ; this red jelly may by washing be rendered ofa light 
buff colour, and exactly resembles the buff or size, as it 
is termed, of inflamed blood. The most healthy blood, 
therefore, contains this size, and the cause of its not be- 
ing conspicuous in such blood, is that coagulation takes 
place before the red colouring matter can have time to 
separate from it; but as blood that is drawn from an ani- 
mal labouring under general inflammation or fever, al- 
ways preserye$ its fluidity much longer than healthy 
blood, and as the red colouring particles are specifically 
heayier than the’ fluid with which they ave mixed, they 
will of course be gradually subsiding as long as the mass 
continues fluid, leaving a coat of byff coloured jelly on * 
the surface. 

It has been observed before, that healthy blood, when 
suffered to coagulate, appears to consist of two parts: the 
red jelly, termed crassamentiwn; and the water, or serum; 
and that the former may afterwards be separated by wash- 
ing into two parts, viz. the red colouring particles, or red 
globules, as they are termed by anatomists, and buff-co- 
Joured jelly, or coagulable lymph. « The proportion which 
these component parts of the blood bear to each other, 
seems to depend upon the state of the system at the time 
it isdrawn, When the body is healthy and vigorous, we 
find but little serum; when it is préternaturally excited, or 
in a state of inflammation, there is still less; and when.the 
animal is weak and debilitated, there is generally an 
abundance of scrum. Another circumstance to be attend- 
ed to in examining blood, is the firmness or tenacity of the. 
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eoagulaum—In health the blood when drawn/and suffered 
to coagulate, is of a moderately firm consistence, and ca- 
sily broken; but when the system is highly excited, as in 
general inflammation, so great is the tenacity of the mass, 
that the finger can scarcely penctrate it; on the other 
hand, when the powers of life are weak;-as in tlie latter 
stage of symptomatic fever, the blood almost loses its 
power of coagulating. The necessity of examining blood 
that 1s drawn from the diseased horse must be obvious, 
as it assists in forming a judgment of the nature of the 
disease, and points out the proper remedies. When blood 
exhibits buff on its surface, particularly if at the same 
time the coagulum is firm and solid, we may be certain 
that the complaint is inflammatory, and that bleeding 
may be repeated with advantage. If on the other hand 
the mass of blood is wanting in tenacity, and has more 
serum than usual, we may safely conclude that the sys- 
tem is in a state of debility, and consequently that bleed- 
ing is highly improper. 

_Tneases of symptomatic fever it will generally be ne- 
cessary to take away four or five quarts of blood at the 
first bleeding ; even six quarts have‘been taken with 
manifest advantage. Itisat this period of the disease 
(its commencement) that copious bleeding is particularly 
useful; and it is from an absurd prejudice that obtains 
against this practice, that so many horses are destroyed 


by such fevers, It is truly laughable to hear'a groom or - 


quack farrier pronouncing, with an affectation of uner- 
ring sagacity upon the qualities of blood, frequently ob- 
serving that it is too hot, and that consequently tle horse 
must have afever; orthatit is too dark colouved, and 
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therefore foul, or that it is too thick, and consequently 
unfit for circilation ; it is said to be full of humours. Witl 
respect to the heat of the blood it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that it preserves nearly the same temperature while 
circulating in the body, whether the animal be an inhabi- 
tant of the most sultry or the coldest country, whether in 


health or in the highest fever. 
As to the colour of the blood while flowing from the 


hody, it may be cither red or of a dark colour, as the ope- 
rator pleases, for pressing on the vein for a short time. be- 
fore the orifice is made, it may always be made to appear 
ofa dark colour. ‘The opinion that blood sometimes be- 
comes thick or viscid inthe body, was supported by many 
respectable philosophers, but is now universally abandon- 
ed, hecause it has been proved to be erroneous. 

It is abad practice to bleed horses frequently when 
there is no urgent occasion, as they thereby acquire a 
plethovic habit, and unless the operation he regularly per- 
formed and gradually increased in frequency, trouble- 
some diseases mightensue, Horses of a full habit, that 
are consequently liable to inflammatory complaints, will 
receive most benefit’ from moderate, but long continued 
exercise, and good grooming. When bleeding is per- 
fornied for the cure of important inflammatory diseases, a 
large orifice should be made in the yein, and the blood 
drawn ina large stream, as we thereby diminish the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries much more readily than if 
it were drawn slowly from a small orifice. In cases of 
external and circumscribed inflammation, topical bleed- 
ing is eminently useful, which is done by opening some 
veins contiguous to the affected part, or by scarifying the 
inflamed surface. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Remarks and di rections concerning Physit, 


In purging horses great care and attention are neces: 
sary, their bowels being particularly irritable, and liable 
to inflammation. ‘The physic commonly given is certain- 
ly too strong, and many horses have been destroyed by 
the immoderate doses that haye been recommended by 
Writers on'farriery ;. when this happens, the mischief is 
generally attributed to the coarseness or impurity of the 
medicine, and the druggist is undeservedly censured. 

When time and circumstances will allow, it is advisea- 
ble to prepare a horse for physic by giving him bran 
mashes for a day or two; this will gently relax the bow- 
els, and remove any indurated feces that may be lodged 
in them; it will also tend to facilitate the operation of the 
medicine. i 

When a horse is purged for the first time, it is prudent to 


‘givea very moderate dose. Were the common quantity gi- 


ven to oneof weak, irritable bowels, there would be danger, 
not only of producing great debility, and thereby of coun 
teracting the intention of the medicine, but likewise of 
destroying the animal, by bringing on an inflammation of 
the bowels; and this is by no means an unfrequent oc- 
currence.—Should the first ball ndt operate sulliciently, a 
stronger may be given after an interval of a few days, 
The morning is the best time for giving a purgative, 
the horse having previously fasted two ov three hours, If 
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he is disposed to drink after taking the ball, give a mode~ 
* vate quantity of warm water, which will promote its so- 
jution in the stomach, and consequently expedite the ope- 
ration: during this day the horse is to be kept in the 
stable, and fed with bran mashes and a moderate quan- 
tity of hay ; he may be allowed also to drink -plentilully 
of warm water ; and if he refuses it in this state, let it be 
offered nearly, but not entirely cold. The following morn- 
ing he is to be moderately exercised until gentle perspi- 
ration is produced, and at this time the medicine will ge- 
nerally begin to operate. Should the purging appear to 
be sufficient, he need not be taken out a second time ; but 
when the: desired effect does not readily take place, trot- 
ting exercise will tend to promote it ; during this day also 
he is to be carefully supplied with bran mashes and warm 
water ; warm clothing, (if the weather is cold) more par- 
ticularly when out of the stable, must not be omitted ; 
the next day the purging will generally have ceased, and 
then a small quantity of oats may be added to his mash. 
When physic does nat operate at the usual time, the horse 
appearing sick and griped, rglief may generally be obtain- 
ed by giving a clysterof water gruel, and making him 
drink freely of warin water. . When thepurging continues 
longer than usual, and the horse appears to be consi- 
derably weakened by the cyacuation, let the astringent 
ball be given. 
at will be observed, perhaps, that some ingredients, com- 
monly thought necessary in physic, have been omitted in 
the following formulz.—These medicines have been pro- 
ved, however, to be perfectly uscless. Jalap, though given 
to the amount of fouy ounces, will produce yery little purga- 
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tive effect upon a horse, nor will cream of tartar; rhubarb, 
however large the dose, will not operate as a purgative, tho’ 
it may be useful in moderate doses as a stomachic. 

paysic. Vo,1. Succotrine aloes, 5 dr. Prepared na- 
tron, 2 dr, Aromatic powder, 1 dr. Oil of carraways, 10 
drops. 

Syrup or molasses enough to form the ball; one dose. 
(How to be given.* ) 

No. 2. Succotrine aloes. 7 dr. Castile soap, 
Powdered ginger, 1 dr. Oil of caraways, 10 drops. 

Syrup enough to form the ball; one dose. 

No. 8, Succotrine aloes, 1 0z. Prepared natran, 2 dr. 
Aromatic powder, 1 dr. Oil of anise-seed, 10 drops. 

Syrup enough to form the ball for ene dose. 

No. 4, One pint or 20 02. of castor oil is also a sate 
and excellent purge, or 1 § pint of linseed oi). 

(<> The ball, No. 2, is generally found sufficient for 
strong horses, and there is scarcely ever occasion to go 
farther than No. 3. Should any one, however, be desirous 
of'stronger medicine, it may readily be procured by adding 
1 or 2drachms of aloes, or 1 drachm of calomel to the 
ball No. 6; but it is proper to observe, that there may be 
some danger in making the addition. : 

(GF Cold water must never be given after purgatiye 
medicine, nor until it has entirely worked off. 

Moderate exercise until a gentle perspiration is produ- 
ced, the next morning, or twenty-four hours after the 
purge is giyen, will assist the operation much. 


*prexcit.—The best method of administering a drench or any liquid 
medicine, is by means of a claret, or any other bottle with a long neck; 
the liquid being first put into the bottle, the neck is to be introduced 
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Remarks and directions concerning, Diuretics, Fomentations, 
Poultices, Rowels, Pulse and Clysters. &c. 


1. Diuretics. These are medicines which by stimulat 
ing the kidneys, increase the secretion of urine. The 
following formulz I haye found both conyenient and effi- 
cacious. 

No. 1.—Castile soap, 4 oz. Powdered rosin and ni- 
tre, of each, 2 oz. Oil of juniper, § oz. 

Linseed powder or any flour and syrup enough to give 
it a proper consistence, to be divided into six balls foy 
strong, or eight for weak delicate horses. 

No. 2.—Castile soap, 4 0z. Venice turpentine, 2 oz, 

Powdered anise-seed enough to give it a proper con- 
sistence, to be divided into six balls. 

Fomentations are commonly made by boiling wortn- 
wood, southernwood, camomile, and bay leaves in water’ 
so as to make astrong decoction, which being strained off, 
is to be applied as hot as it can be, without giving pain to 
the animal, by means of large flannel cloths.—The effica- ° 
cy of fomentations depends in a great measure on their 
use being continued for a considerable time together, and 
being frequently repeated, * 


as far into the mouth of the horse as possible and the contents discharg- 
ed, his head is at the same time to be held so high with a bridle as to 
prevent his throwing out any of the liquid; the under jaw and tonguc 
must be left at liberty or he cannot conveniently swallow —When 2 
ball is given, the same method must be observed as to holding up his 
head. 
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Poultice. The following mixture will be found useful 
as & common poultice ; fine bran one quart ; pour on it a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water, to make a thin paste, 
to this add of linseed powder or boiled linseed, enough to 
give it proper consistence. 

Rowels. When these ave used with a yiew of relieving 

internal inflammation or feyer, it will be found useful to 
apply blistering ointment instead of turpentine, or the di- 
gestive commonly made use of, for this will produce 2 
considerable degree of inflammation in a short time. 
- Pulse. In the management of sick horses, great advan- 
tage may be derived from attending to the state of the 
pulse, as we are thereby enabled to judge of the degree or 
violence of the disease, and the probability there may be 
of recovery; We are in some measure assisted also by: it, 
in ascertaining tho nature of the complaint, and in the ap- 
plication of remedies, 

Ina healthy horse the pulsations are about 56 or 40 in 
a minute, and may be felt very distinctly either on the left 
side, or in anartery which passes over the lower jaw bone; 
in short, a pulsation may, be felt in every. superficial artery. 
When the brain is oppressed, the pulse generally becomes 
unusually slow ; in 4 case of Water i in the brain, the pulse 
has been known to fall fo twenty three i in a.minute ; in the 
progress of the disease, howeyer, it became unusually 
quick. iY 

Whien a horse appears rather dull, and does not feed 
properly, itis adviseable to examine the pulse; and if it is 
found toexceed the standard of health, immediate recourse 

_ should be had to bleeding: by'this timely interference many 
dangerous complaints may be prevented. When the pulse 
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rises to 80 or 90 ina minute, there is reason to be appree 
hensive of danger ; and when it exceeds 100, the disease 
frequently terminates in death. 

Clysters. A variety of compositions have been recom- 
mended for clysters by those who have written on the 
subject, there being scarcely an article in the Materia Me- 
dica that has not been occasionally employed in this way. 
It is ascertained, however, from considerable experience, 
that for a common ¢lyster, water-gruel is as efficacious as 
the most elaborate composition ; when that cannot be rea- 
dily procured, warm water has been used without per- 
geiving any difference in the effect. Where a purgative 
clyster is required, from feur to eight ounces of common 
galt may be added; and if an anodyne be wanted, or an 
astringent, let half an ounce of opium be dissolved in a 
quart of water-gruel. If a clyster is employed for the 
purpose of emptying the large intestines, or of purging, 
the quantity of liquid should not be less than a gallon or 
six quarts ; but when it is used as an anodyne or astrin- 
gent, from a quart to three pints of the liquid will be 
sullicient—given as a drench. 
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Farther advice, on the management of a Horse preparatory 
; to, and during a journey. 

Previous to setting out on a journey, your horse should 
be exercised one hour every morning and eveniig in the 
gait in which he is intended to be used, for eight or ten 
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ays at least; and every precaution should be employed 
to bring him into as perfect a state of health as possible, 
as you may thereby ayoid much trouble and inconye- 
nience ; should he be at all subject to grease or swelling 
of the legs, a dose of physic is to be recommended, taking 
care to preserve the heels clean, and to keep up a brisk 
circulation in the legs by frequent hand rubbing; should 
the feet of the horse be tender, it is necessary to enquire 
into the cause of the tenderness ; if it arises from corns, 
let the directions be followed that are given under that 
head ; if it proceeds from flat and thin soles, apply tar to 
them, and let the horse stand upon a flat surface, without 
shoes, by which means they will be rendered thicker and 
more firin: and when he is rode, let the concave shoe be 
made use of, When thrushes or rottenness of the frog 
are the cause of the tenderness, cut away the diseased 
parts, apply tar with a pledget of tow, first pouring in 
oil of turpentine, and upon this place an artificial frog— 
the natural frog will in consequence soon become firm and 
solid, and the tenderness will be in a great measure re- 
moved : if the thrushes ave occasioned by a contraction of 
the heels, which is frequently the case, it will then be ne- 
cessary to rasp the quarters moderately; and should they 
appear to be too strong, wanting a proper degree of elas- 
ticity, keep the hoof constantly moist- Horses that tra- 
vel during the winter are very liable to have their heels 
inflamed and cracked, as it is termed, unless great atten- 
tion is paid to them in the stable: In cases where the 
heels ave alveady thus affected, they should be washed 
with moderately warm soap suds as 9von as the horse 
gets in, and afterwards carefully wiped dry with a cloth; 
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if much inflamed the astringent lotion may be applied, or 
strong soap suds will answer: and if there be any ulcer 
or cracks, use the gun powder ointment twice a day at 
least, (sve grease or scratches) and if the horse can be 
permitted to stand for a couple of days, give him half a 
pound of salis,in about two quarts of water. 

Particular attention should be paid to your saddle, (if the 
horse is to be rode,) taking care that it is well fitted to his 
back, with a good soft woollen pad, and stuffed to prevent 
any bearing upon the chine or back bone. When youare 
mounted, there must be sufficient room to introduce your 
finger between the saddle and the chine or back bone 
of the horse, before and behind; the pad ought to be beat 
with a stick every two or three days to prevent it becom- 
ing hard. 

2 A soft blanket folded and placed under the saddle in cool 
weather, has a tendency to preserye the horse’s back, but 


it is too heating in warm. 

Your first day’s journey, (if you have a long one to per= 
form) ought not to exceed twenty miles, which may be in- 
creased daily from five to ten miles, but should never ex- 
éced, except in cases of real necessity, forty miles in one 
day; nor should you ever travel at a gait exceeding five 
miles an hour, and even less when the roads are not good. 

A traveller that has industry enough to start early in 
the morning, and patience enough to jog on at this mo- 
derate gait, will in all probability get over 75 to 100 miles 
nore in the course of a fortnight, than he would do ifmore 
speed were attempted ; besides the advantage of presery- 
ing his horse in a condition capable of continuing his 
journey to almost any extent; while on. the contrary an 
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‘attempt at MOK! speed would most prouatiy” be productive 
of lameness, ‘sore back, founder, or: Sone other casualty 
still more fatal. e 4 

“It is adviseable, except in-very cold or stormy. Weather, 
tostartvery carly in the morning,and travel gight or ten 
miles before you feed or breakfast ; this will enable you 
to give your horse several hours rest at different”periods 
through the day, whicl’ will Ke of essential benefit to him, 
and yet afford you sufficient tinie to make your day’s 
journey good, At your' first’ stage in the morning after 
your horse is well wastied dowd and cool, feed with four 
quarts of oats: aBain in the middle of the day w ith about 
six, and at night’ with six, eight, or ten, or as muchas he 
will eat, given at different times in the course of the eyen- 
ing, aly aysisprinkled with water. If oats can be had, ne« 
ver feed with Indian corn, or any other grain; but if you 
are necessitated to do so, the quantity must be reduced one 
halt, or one thitd at Jvast, and givén but in small portions 


at atime. ~ 
A horse ought to éat af least. from sixteen to twenty 
quarts of oats per day, otherwise he will not, nor cannot, 


‘perform along journey, Clean fresh hay, and a little 


water, should be given as often as you stop. 

Never trust to ostlers when you are on ajourney. Itis 
essentially necessary that you personally sce to the clean- 
ing, watering, feeding, and littering of your horse, other- 
wise you willinall probability soon be necessitated to hire, 
or purchase another; or abandon your journey. * 

Should your horse lose his appetite, give him half aii 
ounce of salt-petre ina bran mash once or twice, This, 
with a littlerest, willsoon weeaer him. 1D 
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Should you’ be $0 unfortunate as to have your horse 
foundered, by injudicious feeding, or watering, before he 
is sufficiently cool, which is always to be apprehended 
When you feed on Indian corn, or any other grain except 
Oats; it is adviseahle omthe first appearance of founder, 
to take two quarts of blood from the neck, and also bleed 
in two places (in each foot) in the coronet or upper edge 
of the hoof, about one inch each way from the centre, and 
if it is possible to get liim out of the stable, force him to 
take exercise; which is of all others, the most efficacious 
remedy ; and if persevered in, however cruel and painfulit 
may appear to be, seldom ornever fails to garry off the com- 
plaintin a short time, especially if the founder or stiffness 
is not very severe. But should it be found impracticable 
to move the horse out of the stable, which is sometimes 
the case, he must be bled as belore directed, and bran poul- 
tices applied to"his legs and feet, kept constantly wet with 
cold water, and one of the following purges must be given. 

wVo.1. Mix Soft soap, + pint; Beer or porter, 12 pint. 
Add a handful of fine salt. 

If beer or porter cannot be had, substitute a pint of mo- 
lasses, 

If this dose does not operate in ten or twelve hours, 
especially if the horse can be exercised, it may be repeated. 
(To be given the same as a drench.) 

No. 2. Castor oil 1 pint, or Linseed oil, 14 pint. 

The latter will not operate so quick as the former; pro- 
bably in not less than double the time, say in about twenty 
four hours; either of which, however, ought to be assisted 
by exercise if possible; clysters of three quarts of warm 
water, flaxseed tea, or water gruel, ought also to be given, 


be 
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and repeated if necessary, witha handful’ offine salt in 
im citer. While the stiffness continues, the horse should 
he fed upon bran mashes, with asmall quantity of oats 
added, and’be allowed but litle water, and that not en- 
‘tirely cold. Exercise must on no account be omitted. . 
When & horse’s wind appears to be iniperfect, he should 
not be allowed to fill himselt with hay or water, and must 
.be prevented from eating his litter, which horses of this 
description are generally inclined to do, particularly when 
Stinted in hay: in this case costiveness sometimes occurs, 
which always increases tlie complaint; to remedy this, let 
a clyster and a few bran mashes be given; too high feed- 
ing ts also very prejudicial in those complaints, as any 
thing which tends to create a plethora, and determine too 
much blood to the lungs, is stire to aggravate the disease. 
To a horse that purges or scours in trayelling, and ap+ 
pears faint, (sweating much with moderate exercise) give 
the cordial ball, the eflicacy of which is sometimes in- 
creased by being mixed with a pint of ale or strong beer ; 
if the complaint does not give way to this treatment, let 
the astringent ball be given, As soon as a horse comes 
jnto the stable, let his legs and feet be well cleaned by 
washing, as it cannot effectually be done otherwise. It is 
avery common practice with ostlers, even ia winter, to 
tie the horse up in the yard, that he may undergo the ce- 
remony,of having his heels washed with cold water; this 
is very proper in warm weather, but should never be per- 
mitted when cool, as many bad consequences may. arise 
from it; but washing-with warm water is highly commen- 
dable. During hot weather, when the roads are dry and 
dusty, allow a horse to rest a few minutes every six or 
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eight miles, and to drink a small quantity of water; this 
not oifly refreshes him considerably, but has the useful ef- 
- feet of cooling and moistening his hoofs, if he is permitted 
nd in the water while drinking, (if not they should 
be wet by the ostler) nor is there the least dangen to be ap- 
preliended froin it, unless he is rode yery hard immediately 
before or after drinking. In winter he, should neyer be 
taken into the water if it can be avoided conveniently. 
Some horses are particularly subject to the flatulent clho-~ 
lic or gripes ; this is often the case with crib-biters; on 
such occasions it is adviseable to be always provided with 
aremedy, and as a ballis the most conyenient form, I have 
given a recipe for the purpose (see flatulent cholic or 
gripes.) For want of the ball or some of the prescriptions 
for that complaint, (but not otherwise) give three gills of 
. gin or any other ardent spirits diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of warm water. Should the pain not subside in half 
an hour, repeat the dose and giye copious clysters of water 
gruel’ or warm water, and bleed from two to three quarts. 
A suppression of urine or great difficulty and pain in stal- 
ing, is an accident that sometimes occurs in travelling ; 
and in such cases a diuretic ball is commonly given, which ; 
though sometimes successful, has often done mischief. 
The most effectual way of relieving the horse, in this case 
also, is by throwing up a clyster,* and bleeding moderate- 
ly: should there be no appesrance of inflammation in the 


——— * 

* orysrer,—The method of administering a ciyster, is by 
means of a large bladder (to be softened by putting it into 
warm water before it is used) and a pewter pipe or common 
reed, orindeed any other tube nine or ten inches in length, 
which is not more’ an about one inch in diameter, The neck 
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kidneys, a dose of nitré may also be given. The any 1 ; 


mon practice, of loading a horse, with clothes, and Keep- 
ing him in a close wae stable, if-he happens to take 
cold: | during: ay journey, is certainly improper, since he i: 
liable to be frequeritly esposed to wet and cold in tray ¢l- 
ling; it is a well-known ‘fact, that animals)are no! Ture 
by beings kept i in any uniform temperature, whether it ‘be 
lot or cold; and what their distases more commonly arise 
§ © from sudden chin Bes, or Greguent variation of tempera-_ 
ture. ? 
; When a horse becomes’ suddenly hina in tray ath let 
4, the’ feet be earelilly, examined: Should the lameness be 
“oceastoned by a wound from a Vail or flint,» apply oil of 
' ‘turpentine, tincture ot Mycrh, ‘on Pryar’ '§ balsam, shaving 
~ previously removed all dirf or gravel from it; and if the 
wound has been, inflicted with anail, letit he carefully’ 
~~ opened to the, bottom With +a small duawink knife, and ” 
proper mea sused to” prevent dirt trom getting to ite 
Should. the bacle of your horsé get sore by saddle gills, 
or other’ inflanted tumors, wash the part ‘affected with erady 
sal. ammonite dissolved i in Vinegar or svater; or with any, 
ardent: spirits atone, which must pe done yery. frequently. 
of the bladdershuuld be cut off, and ee the dyster 15 put 
into it through afunnel, it must be Securely tied round one 
- end of the tubs; the other ead after being made smooth, is to 
be weil oilesl and then introduced several inches into the 
anus; the Tiquini in the bladder fs to be forced through the 


jtube by pressiee withthe hand: J Sake 


When the ctisteris given the horse should be placed with 
his hina paria uch the highest,’ and if he will not pee a 
twitch should be put upow his nose.” 


oH 
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.to'prevent matter forming; in which case, the sore will be 
more troublesome and dificult to heal. You must also 
take special care to'prevent any friction or bearing of the 
ad of the saddle upon the tumor, which may be effectually 
‘done by cutting a swall slit or bole in that partof the pad 
which bears immediately upon the.tumor, arid pull out so 
‘thuch of the stuffing as will prevent any bearing ; this may 
he done without any essential injury to the pad, and even 
in various places if necessary. 7 " 

Cordial Ualts. No. 1.—Cummin-seeds,” Anise-seeds,. 
Caraway sceds, of each, 4 oz Ginger’? oz. ; } 

‘Treacle or molasses enough to make*it of a proper , 
consistence for balls. Wie dose about 2 ounces. . 

No. 2.—Annise-seeds, Caraway: seeds, Sweet Fennel- 
seeds, and Liquorice Powder, ‘of each,4 oz.» Ginger and 
Cassia, of each, 14 02. « Toney cnough to form them in- 

“toa mass. The dose abont 2 oz. 

‘ No. 5.—Cummin-seeds, Coriander seeds, Caraway- 
seeds, of each, 4 67, Grains of Paradise, 1 oz. Cassia, 
40z, Cardamon- seols and Saffron, of each2 dr. Li- 
uorice, dissolved in white wine, 4 oz. Syrup of Saffvon 
enought to form the mass. The dose about 2 oz. 

No. 4.—Powdered ginger, 4 oz Oil of caraways, 1 oz. 
Liquorice powder, 8 oz. Treacle enough to form the 
mass.. r 

ALTERATIVES. 

These aro medicines which produce their effects almost 
insensibly ; the Rlloning formule will be found effica- 4 
gious : ‘ 

Atcrative Powders, ™. 1.—Leyigated antimony, 6 02. 
Flower of sulphur, 8 oz. Mix for eight doses. 
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WV». 2.—Powdered Rosin, 4 oz. Nitre, Sez. Tarta- 
rized Antimony, Loz. Mix for eight doses. 

No, 3.—Unwashed Calx of Antimony 2 oz, Calomel, 
adv. Powdered Anise-seeds, 4 oz. Mix for eight doses. 

Should a ball be thought more convenient than a pow- 
der, the change may be easily made by the addition of sy- 
rup and linseed powder, or apy kind of flour or meal. 


—eo— 


CHAPTER XUL 


CONDITION: 


ly the term condition is to. be understood not only a fat 
and sleek appearance in & horse, it implies also a proper 
degree of vigour, by which he is enabled to perform ex- 
traordinary labour, without being too much fatigued. Ev- 
ery defect With respect to condition must originate either 
in disease or in bad grooming. Under the latter head must 
be comprehended feeding, exercise, and the general man- 
agementiof the stable; the former will include vavious 
disorders, which will be concisely described, and the most 
effectual means pointed out for their removal. 

In treating of the anatomy and physiology of the inter- 
nal organs, an explanation has been Siven of that curious 
process by which the body is nourished, and enabled to 
perform its varions fiinctions with regularity : from thence 
it will appear that the following circumstances are ne- 
cessary to produce that degree of vigour and general 
healthiness of appearance which constitute goo condition. 


Tr, Hes iene ware 
is 
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ist. That there is no impediment to mastication. —1t, 
«sonictimes lappen that the molay teeth or grinders wear 
80 inregulavly as to have sharp edges, by whieli the in- 
Side of ‘the cheek is wounded: the pain which the act 
“of chewing occasions in this case, “induces tlie horse ite 
swallow somie:part of the foodumbroken, which being dif, 
ficult of digestion, frequently, passes through ‘thie body 
unchanged. his complaint may .be renioyed by. AP 
ing, down the sharp edges of the te eth. : 
The lamy as.is said to he qnother impediment to ‘feed 

ing (see Jampas,) and are therefore remoyed with a red 
hot irons his operation is ¢ certainly performed much of- 

tener than is necessary. 

2d. That the saliva which, is fonmed in the moutlr pas-. 

ses into the stomach : this juice being désighed by nature 

to assist the stomach in its office of digestion. Horses 
that have acquired the vicious habit termed crib. -biting, 
suffer great inconvenience from the waste of saliva which 

it occasions; thestomach being i in a great measure depriv- 
ed of this liquid, performs its functions imperfectly; hence 

: arise flatulent cholic or»gripes, general emaciation and 
dclibity. The remedy commonly employed is a Jeather 
strap, I buckled tight round the neck immediately beneath 
the’ jaw ; this, however, i is seldom effectual ; ; a better me- 
thod i is.to coyer the edge of the manger, and every other 
part he an Jay hold of, with sheep skins, (the wool side 
outward) wntil the habit is destroyed. There are other 
causes by which the energy of the stomach may be im- 
paired ; among these are excessive fatigue, bad food, de- 
fect in respiration or breathing foul air, taking to hops much 
food or water at once, or at an improper os 5 bots, fever, 


“eT 
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| 
in short, the stomach is so important an organ in the ani- 
mal system, that scarcely any part can be materially in- 
jured: without : affecting it in some degree: and whenever 
the stoinaclr is hurt, the whole system seems to sympa- 
thize and partake the injury. . 

Weakness of the stomach is sometimes very easily cur- 
ed; the powers of nature indeed are often capable of re- 
Storing its tone; at others we find the disease extremely 
obstinate, resisting thé most powerful medicines. This 
difference depends upon the variety in the causes by which 
the Weakness is induced. When it arises from loading 
the stomach with improper food, that contains scarcely 
any nutriment, such as straw, and where the horse has 
been fed in this way for a considerable time, the diet 
should be gradually changed to one more nutritious. Du- 
ring the time we are making this alteration, itis general- 
ly necessary to give one or two doses of laxative medi- 
cine, joined with aromatics (see laxatives,) to prevent any. 
inflammatory affection of the eyes, lungs, or heels, or ac- 
cording to the more fashionable language of grooms, to 
prevent humours from breaking out. Should the appetite 
appear deficient, the cordial ball will be found of great 
service, given occasionally. When excessive fatigue is 
the cause of the weakness, which we often find after a 
hard day’s run with the hounds, nothing is so effectual as 
the cordial ball, particularly in old horses ; it soon gives 
them an appetite, and renders them fit for work again 
much sooner than they would otherwise be. Where a 
speedy effect is required, the ball may be mixed with a 
pint of good beer or ale. » 


Ifa horse after sweating from exercise or any other 
. s 
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cause, Is allowed to drink freely of cold water, the store * 
mach is suddenly debilitated, and the whole system ip 
frequently affected in consequence ; hence arise flatulent 
cholic, suppression of urine, shivering, quick pulse, and 
other symptoms of fever, (for the remedies in this case 
see flatulent cholic, suppression of urine and fever.) 

The stomach sometimes becomes weak, gradually, and 
Without any apparent cause ; this is first indicated by the 
appetite failing, which is soon followed by general debility, 
émaciation, and unhealthy looking coat. The most ef- 
fectual remedies in this case are the tonic balls and a nu- 
tritious diet; the corn should be given more frequently 
than usual, but in small quantities: a little malt on those 
occasions is extremely useful. The stable should be well 
tentilated, but not.cold; recular exercise will also be ve- 
ry beneficial, and should never be omitted. _ It should be 
understood, however, that although exercise tends to pro 
Mote strength, if carried beyond the animal’s power, it be- 
comes a cause of debility: it is highly necessary, there- 
fore, when a horse is ina state of weakness, to take care 
that his exercise is but moderate. 

Worms in the stomach and bowels are a frequent cause 
of leanness and debility in horses; and while they exist, 
every exertion to promote condition will be ineffectuat 
(see worms.) 

8. That there is no defect in the organs of respiration. 
If the blood is not duly supplied with that vivifying prin- 
ciple, which is derived from the air by breathing, a great- 
er or less degree of debility must be the consequence ; 
hence a want of tone is always observable in the stomach 
and bowels of broken-winded horses, as well as deficien- 
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cy in the muscular power in general. ‘The same evils 
will result tr »n keeping a horse in too close a stable, 
where the air does not contain thé usual proportion of 
this principle, 

atl. That the liver and pancreas are healthy, and that 
there is no obstruction in the tubes by which their respect 
ive juices are conyeyel ty the intestines. The liver’ is 
very subject to disease, particularly inflammation (see in- 
flan nation of the liver;) it may also have an unusual 
quantity of blood deterinined to it, whereby its action or 
secretion will be increased. This generally causes a 
purging, anda yellowness of the eyes and mouth (see 
jaundice.) 

It is very probable that the internal surface of the in« 
testines may sometimes be so loaded with mueus, that 
the mouths of the /acteals are in some measure plugged up 
and rendered incapable of absorbing a sufficient quantity 
of nutrient or chyle. A dose of physic in this case 
is the best remedy. 

Having described those diseases which most common- 
Jy prevent horses from acquiring condition, 1 shall pro- 
ceed to point out the many other disorders incident to 
that useful animal. 
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CHAPTER XIV. . 


A Description of most Disorders incident to Horses. 
INFLAMMATION AND FEVER. 


It was supposed by the celebrated Boerhave, and 
other physiologists of his time, that inflammation depend- 
ed on a viscidity of the blood, which rendered it unfit 
for circulating in the finer yessels, and that hence arose 
obstructions and those appearances by. which the dis- 
ease is characterised ; this opinion, however, has obtain- 
ed yery little credit with modern physiologists, and 
is now universally rejected, it having been proved that 
blood drawn from an animal labouring under infamma- 
tion, is more fluid, and remains fluid longer, than that 

~ which is taken from the same animal when in health. 

- The most prevailing opinion at present respecting in- 
‘flammation is, that it consists’ in an increased action of 
the heart and arteries, when general; whereby the blood 
circulates with unusual velocity, throwing the whole sys- 
tem into derangement; and when local, or existing in a par- 
ticular part, the increased action is also confined to the 
yessels of that part. 

When a part is inflamed, there arises in it an unusual de- 
gree of heat, generally attended with considerable tension 
and swelling; the sensibility and irritability are always 
increased and produced by it in parts where it did not be- 
fore exist; in bones and tendons, for example, scarcely 
‘any sensibility can be perceived when they are in a state 
of health; Dut when inflamed, it is roused to an alarming 
degree, and the most dangerous consequences nay ensue 
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fvom.it. Inflammation has four modes of termination ; 
the first is termed resolution, that is, when the disease, af- 
ter going a certain length, gradually disappears again; 
the second, suppuration, that is, when matter is formed, or 


_ an abscess produced ; the third is named efjusion, which 


implies an extravasion cither of blood, coagulable lymph 
Jor serum ; and the fourth, gangrene o mortification, by 
“which is meant the de rath of the inflamed part. 

Inflammation of the external parts is generally occas 
sioned by some mechanicalinjury, such as wounds, br uises, 
&c. somefimes, however, it rises, in consequence of an 
infernal inflammation, ov symptamatic fever, and is then 
to be considered as an effort of nature to cure the internal 
disease : thus we sometimes find in fevers, abscesses tak- 
ing place on the surface of tho body, by which the fever is 
cousiderably diminished, and generally terminates fa- 
vourably, © 

Inflammation is often produced by plethora, or a re- 
dundancy of blood in the body; in this case it is some- 
times general, the whole arterial System having its action 
increased ; this also: may be considered as an effort of na- 
ture to gepridof the superfluois blood, and in such cases 
she must be assisted by copious bleeding; it more com- 
monly happens, however, that the redundant blood is de- 
termined to some particular part, occasioning local in- 
flammation; in horses it very frequently falls upon some 
of the internal organs, and the lungs are peculiarly liable 
to suffer in this case ; from this source, indeed, the most 


dangerous fevers arise. 
In the treatment of external inflammation, we should 
endeavour to bring it to the most favourable termination, 


ea 
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that is resolution, except where it arises from an effort of 
nature to cure some internal disease; it is then desirable 
to bring itspecdily to suppuration. ‘The remedies to be 
employed for resolving inflammation, are, local or gene- 
ral bleeding (sce bleeding) purgatives, or fomentations, « 


* poultices, or the saturnine lotion made warm ; sometimes 


indeed, we have seen cold applications used with success, 
such as sal ammoniae dissolved in vinegar, golard, &c. 
‘When inflammation takes place in tendinous parts or 
Joints, the saturnine poultice has been found an useful re- 
‘medy, and in tlie latter case we have often found blisters 
extremely efficacious ; as in those cases the inflammation 

generally proves more troublesome, and.as thepain which 

it occasions is often so considerableas to produce sympto- 
matic fever, it becomes necessary to employ without lose 
of time, the most prompt and efficacious means. for its re- 
duction ; with this view we excite artificial inflammation 
in the contiguous skin and cellular membrane, which are 

parts of far less importance in the animal economy, than 
joints or tendons, and capable of bearing a considerable 
degree of inflammation without much inconvenience to the 
animal ; this is done by means of rowels and blisters ; and 
the inflammation thus excited, will tend ina considerable 
degree to diminish.that which is going on in the more im- 
portant part, Should we fail in our endeavours to resolve 
inflammation, it will probably terminate in’ suppuration ; 
and when it appears that the disease does not abate by the 
use of the remedies we haye recommended, an assiduous 
application of fomentations and poultices, will expedite 
the suppurative process, and afford great relief to the 
animal. When the inflammation, or rather the swelling 


© 
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* v 
Which it occasions, arrives at this state, it i termed an 
abscess, in which, when the suppuration is complete, and 
it contains matter; a fluctuation may be felt upon its being 
pressed by two fingers alternately ; when this point has 
beon ascertained, an opening is to be made with a lancet or 
knile, in sucha way that thematter may be completely eva- 
euated, and a future accumulation prevented ; it is thento 
be dvessed with digestive’ liniment or ointments, Should the 


* wound appear indigposed to’heal:when this treatment hag 


been pursued for a shorttime; dischar; ‘ging a thin offensive- 
matter, and wanting that red appearance by whith the 
healing process is dicated, the detergent lotion will soon 
remoye those unfavourable appearances; the. discharge 

will become whiter and thickér,* and red granulations 
of new flesh will sprout up; should these granulations 


~ however become luxuriant, constituting what i is commonly 


terined proud flesh 5 they are to be kept down by’ means 
of the caustic powder, It sometimes happens that when a 
part is infamed and swollen, instead of going on to sup- 
puration, it degenerates into a-hard and almost’ insensiblo 
tumor; this depends on the inflammation having termina- 


_ ted in effusion of coagulable lymph, aud is to be removed 


by stimulating embrocations or blisters, 

When inflammation runs yery ‘high, which is some- 
times the case, in violent bruises, or deep and extensive 
wounds of the lacerated kind, it may terminate, in gan- 
Srenc ov mortification, which is generally attended with 
danger; in this case the matter discharged, instead of 
being white and thick, consists of a dark coloured fluid of 
a peculiar offensive smell; the constitution is generally 
affected, the pulse becoming quick, weak, and sometimes 
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invegulan, tlic appetite goes off; and there is a great de. 
gree’ of debility: when: inflammation terminates in this 
way, if it arises from a wound; Jet it be dressed with di- 
gestive liniment, oil of turpentine, or camphorated spirits 
of wine; the diseased parts should be scarified, and fo- 
mentations applied almost incessantly, until the mortified 
parts Bpreat to separate, and’ ‘the matter loses: in a great 
measure its’ offensive smell, appearing whiter and more 


thick. When the horséis weakened by the disease, and — 


he loses*his appetite, particularly if there is a copivus dis-" 


char, gt from the yyound, one or two of the follwing cor- 
dial balls are to be given daily: 


* Receipts for inflemmation, 


No. 1.—Yellow Peruvian bark, 1 oz. Ginger, powder 


ed,2 dis. Opium, 1 dr. Oil of carraways, 20 drops. 


Syrup or honey enough to make the ball for one dose. 

No. 2.—Yellow Peruvian bark, }.0z. Powdered snake 
root, 2drs. Powdered cassia, 14 dr. Oil of cloyes, 20 
drops. °-Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 

(F The opium in the ball, No. 1, is to be omitted when 
the horse is costive, ov if it appears to take off his appe- 
tite; but when the disease is accompanied with a purg- 
ing, it is extremely uséful, - : 

When any of the internal parts are inflamed, « Sever is 
generally produced, the violence of which will depend 
upon the importance of the inflamed organ, as well as 
upon the extent of the inflammation; some of the inter- 
nal parts being more essential to life than others, and 
when inflamed, occagioning of course greater devange- 
ment in the system. The only favourable terminations 


! 
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fo whieh internal inflammation can be brought, are re- 
solution: and effusion; and as: thé first is by far the more 
desirable, the most desirable, the most vigorous measures 
ought to*be adopted to effect it; the most important re- 
medy in those cases is copious bleeding, ‘and the earlier it 


-isemployed the more effectual will it prove: the next re= 


medy is external inflammation, artificially excited by 
means of rowels and blisters, ‘The fever powdér and oc* 
fasional clysters, are of considerable service. 

aaa FEVER. 

The fevers of horses bear very little analogy to those 
of the human ‘body, and require a different treatment. 
Writers on farriery have described a great variety of fe- 
vers, but their observations appear to have been drawn 
trom the Works of medical authors, and their reasoning 
seems to be entirely analogival: We have been able to 
distinguish only two kinds of fever, the one, an idiopathic 
or original disease, and therefore properly ternied simple; 
the other, dependant-on internal inflammation, and very 
justly denominated symptomatic fever: for example, ifthe 
lungs, bowels, or stomach were inflamed, the whole sys- 
tem would be thrown into disorder, and a symptomatic 
fever produced ; but if a celapse of the perspirable vessels 
happens to take place, the blood will accumulate in the in- 
terior parts of the body, and though inflammation is not 
produced by it, the unequal distribution of the blood alone 
will oceasion that derangement in the system which con- 
Stitutes the simple fever. The simple fever does not oc~ 
curso frequently as the symptomatic, nor is it by any 
means so formidable in its munEsrance} yet it is necessary 


f 
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to give it the earliest attention, for unless nature received 
timely assistance, She will be sometimes unable to get rid 
of the load which oppresses her; and the blood will accu- 
mulate in the interior part of the body, until inflammation 
in some of the viscera is produced, and a: dangerous dis- 
ease establisiied. The following are the symptoms of 
simple fever:—Shivering, succeeded by loss of appetite; 
dejected appearance, quick pulse, hot mouth, and some 
degree of debility; the horse is generally costive and voids 
his urine with difficulty. Sometimes the disease is ac- 
companied with quickeness of breathing, and in a few 
cases with pain in the bowels, or symptoms of cholic. 


Receipts for fever. 


Vo. 1. Assoon as a horse is attacked by this disease, let 
him be bled freely, and if costiyeness is one of the symp- 
toms, give a pint of castor oil, or the oil of olives, and let a 
clyster of warm water gruel or flax-seed tea be injected ; 
the fever powder is to be given once in twelve hours, and 
continued until its diuretic effect becomes considerable. — 
‘Warm water and mashes are to be frequéntly offered in 
small quantities ; warm cloathing, frequent hand rubbing, 
and a liberal allowance of litter are also necessary, and 
when the fever runs high, it is advisable to insert rowels 
about the chest and belly, in order to prevent internal in- 
flammation from taking place. When the disease ap- 
pears to be going off, the horse looking more lively, and 
the appetite returning, let him be Jed out for a short time 
in some warm situation, and give now and then a mash of 
cut straw, with a small quantity of oats and shorts mixed, 
for the purpose of recovering his strength. 
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FEVER POWDER. 
Vo. 2.—Powdered Nitre, 1 oz. Camphor and tartarised 
antimony, of each 2 dr, Mix for one dose. 
Vd. 3.—Powdered Nitre, 1 oz. Unwashed calx of anti- 
mony, 2dr. Mix for one dose. 
Wo. 4.—Antimonial powder, 8 dr, Camphor, 1dr. Mix 
for one dose. 


—— 2 =, 


CHAPTER, XY, 
On symptomatic fever, inflammation, &c. 


The symptomatic fever is generally occasioned by-high 
feeding with dry food, close stables, and a want of proper 
exercise; sometimes, however, a sudden transition from 
a cold to a hot temperature is evidently the cause of it; 
in this respect it is different from’the simple fever, which, 
as before observed, sometimes arises from exposing a 
horse suddenly to a cold air, when he has been accustom- 
ed to a warm stable. Horses that are taken from camp 
or grass, and put suddenly into warm stables, are ex- 
tremely liable to those internal inflammations on which 
symptomatic fever depends, and many thousands have 
fallen victims to this kind of treatment. 

When a fever is symptomatic, it is not preceded by 
shivering, nor is it so sudden in its attack as the simple 
fever ; but when it is not subdued by an early application 
af remedies, the symptoms gradually increase in violence 


en 
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until they present a very formidable appearance. When 
the disease however is occasioned by great and long con- 
tinued exertion, it generally comes on suddenly, and the 
complaint has a yery dangerous appearance in its ear- 
liest stage. 

The symptomatic fever has many symptoms in cont- 
mon with the simple, fever, which are, loss of appetite, 
quick pulse, dejected appearance, hot mouth, and debility; 
and if to these are joined difficulty of breathing, and 
quick working of the flanks, with coldness of the legs and 
ears, we may conclude that an inflammation of the lungs 
is the cause of the fever, Ifthe horse hangs down his 
head in the manger, or leans back upon his collar with a 
strong appearance of being drowsy, the eyes appearing 
watery and inflamed, it is probable that the fever depends 
upon an accumulation of blood in the yessels of the brain, 
and that the staggers are approaching; i in this case, how- 
ever, the pulse i is not always quickened, sometimes indeed 
we lowe found it unusually slow. When the symptoms of 
fever are joined with a yellowness of the eyes and mouth, 
an inflammation of the liver is indicated, Should an in- 
flammation of the bowels be the cause, the horse is Vio- 
iently griped. An inflammation of ‘the kidneys, will also 
produce fever, and is distinguished by a suppression . of 
urine, and an inability to bear pressure upon the loins. 
When inflammation of the bladder is the cause, the horse 
is frequently staling, voiding only very small quantities 
of urine, jan ‘that with considerable pain. Extensive 
wounds, and particularly those of joints, will also produce 
symptomatic fever, Sometimes several of the internal 


parts are inflamed at the same instant, and indeed wher, 
a a. : : 


tinction, however, is not nec 
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inflammation has existéd for a considerable length of time, 
it is seldom confined to the organ in which it originated ; 
the disease spreads to other viscera, and when more than 
one organ is inflamed, the sy. mptoms will-generally be 
complicated ; still, however, the essential remedies* are 
the same, that is to say, copious and early bleeding, with 
vowels and blisters, 

Haying now given a general ‘description of symptoma- 
tic fever, we shall proceed to treat of those cases Sepa= 
rately to which we have above briefly alluded, 

it i 


Tiflammation of the Lungs. 


This is a very dangerous disease, and one to which 
horses ave extremely liable; the frequency of ifs oceur- 
rence seems to be occasioned by improper management, 
and not by any natural defect int the constitution of the 
animal; it may therefore he prevented: by proper atten- 
tion in the groom, Medical writers make a’ distinction 
between inflammation of the lungs and of the pleura or 
the membrane, which covers those or, ‘sans, calling the 
former peripnewmony, and the latter pleurisy; this dis- 


y in veterinary nosology, 
since we never find those parts affected separately in the 
horse. The progress of this disease is often yery rapid, 
and unless proper remedies are employed at an early 
period, it frequently terminates fatally. Its approach is 
indicated by the flowing symptoms ; loss of appetite, an 
appearance of dullyess, and disinclination to motion, unu- 
sual quickness in ile motion of the flanks, hot mouth, and 
sometimes a couch. If the disease, by adopting an inert, 


or improper mode of treatment, is suffered to proceed, all 


jee 
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these symptoms will increase, respiration will become 
“extremely quick and laborious, the pulse more frequent, 
and at the same time weak. A striking appearance 
of uneasiness and anxiety may be observed in the an« 
imal’s countenance, the nostrils are expanded, the eyes 
fixed, and the head inclining downward, the legs and 
ears become cold, and the debility is so considerable, 
that he is incapable of moving in the stall without great 
difficulty ; he never lies down unless so much weak- 
ened as to be incapable of standing. The disease, 
however, is not always so rapid in its progress as we 
haye here described it, and not unfrequently a considera- 
ble remission may be observed, which is occasioned pro- 
bably by an effusion of serum or water having taken 
place in the chest, and this remission is sometimes so con- 
spicuous, that we are led to give a favourable prognosis, 
the horse beginning to feed again, and the pulse becoming 
less frequent ; but this flattering appearance often proves 
fallacious, the disease soon returns with accumulated force 
and puts a period to the animal’s life, I haye seen cases 
where bleeding has not been performed with sufficient 
freedom, in which the inflammation being checked in 
some degree, at length terminated in a plentiful effusion 
of water in the chest ; when this happens the horse re. 
turns to his food, looks more lively, in short, the symp- 
toms of fever ina great measure disappear ; still howe. 
ver, there is an unusual quickness in respiration, gene- 
rally accompanied with a cough, the hind legs swell, and 
the horse very rarely lies down ; a rough unhealthy ap- 
peararice may also be observed in the coat, the skin feel- 
ing as if stuck to the ribs, and the animal continues in a 
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atate of weakness ; after sometime the inflammation, ge- 
nevally returns, and then speedily ends in death. It some~ 
times happens that the inflammation terminates in sup» 
puration, in this case also the fever is insome degree les- 
sened, and the horse begins to feed a little, but he still re- 
mains ina very feeble state, has a weak cough, and dis- 
charges fetid matter from his nostrils; at length the dis} 
ease again becomes violent, and soon puts a period to his 


sufferings, 
Receipts for inflammation of the Lungs. 


ist. The first thing to be done when this dangerous 
disease is observed, is to bleed copiously, say three or four 
quarts, even till the horse begins to faint from loss of 
blood, © We haye known six quarts dfawu at one opera- 
tion, and with the best effect ; sometimes: indeed the dis- 
ease will be completely subdued by thus bleeding freely 
at its commencement.—Should the horse’ be costive, or 
even if the bowels are ina natural state, it will be advi- 
seable to give a pint of castor oil, and inject a clyster of 
flaxseed tea or warm water gruel 5 it will then be neces- 
sary, in order to divert the inflammation from this  im- 
portant organ, to insert rowelsabout the chest and ‘belly, 
and to blister the sides extensively ; let the legs be kept 
warm by almost constant hand-rubbing; and warm cloath | 
ing, if in cool weather, must never be omitted. Nothing is 
more pernicious in this complaint than obliging the ani- 
mal to breathe the impure air and stimulating vapours of 
aclose and filthy stable ; this is indeed so obvious atruth, 
that it would be unnecessary to mention it, if it were not a 
constant practice with grooms on this occasion to stop 
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every crevice they can find, by which pure air might. be 
admitted, and the noxious exhalations suffered to escape, 
2nd. Ifthe disease does not appear to abate in twelve 
hours after the blecding, particularly if it has become 
more violent, let that operation be repeated, and with the 
same freedom as at first; we need not be apprehensive at 
this early period ofthe disease, of any dangerous debility ; 
ensuing from the loss of sv much blood ; on the contrary, 
it will tend to re-establish strength, by subduing the ins) — 
flammation on which the fever depends. In Some cases, | 
indeed, it Has been found hcesssary to bleed several times, 
and very plentifally ; ib must be recollected, however, 
that when the fever has existed for sometime, ‘and has 
nearly exhausted the® horse’s strength, bleeding ‘seldom 
does good; and in soine instances; has probably been the 
means of hastening death. When suppuration takes . 
place in the lungs, thotigh there is little probability of sav- 
ing the avimal, his life may be prelonged by giving fre- 
quently good water gruel and infusion of malt opium; salt 
of hartshorn, and other cordials, will also be of service. 
We lave generally given the following ball on those oc- 
casions, and though we have never seen a horse recover 


affer Suppuration had taken place in the lungs, yet these 
remedies have certainly afforded considerable relief. 

Salt of hartshorn, TF dr. Opium, 1dr. Powdered ani- 
seeds, } oz. Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 

(2 When the mode of treatment we haye recommend-" 
edis adopted before the disease has gained much ground, 
it will generally succeed completely ; considerable weak- 
ae) ness will of course vemain after the fever has heen remov- 
6d, but that also will gradually go off, if proper attention 
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is paid to the horse’s diet and exercise. When the appe- 
tite begins to return, it will be adviseable to give small 
quantities of oats that have been softened by steeping in 
boiling water ; good water gruel will also be found ser- 
viceable in recruiting his strength ; the sweetest parts 
should be selected from the hay, ard given frequently in 
small quantities ; malt is an excellent restorative on 
these occasions, but must not be given too freely. When 
the weather is favourable, let the horse be led out for a 
short time every day ; or if small enclosure can be pro- 
cured, and the season of the year will admit of it, he may 
be turned out for a few hours every day, while the sun 
shites, taking care that he is well cloathed during that 
time; by these means he will be gradually restored to his 
original strength. 


Inflammation of the Bowels, 


This disease is not so frequent as the preceding, though 
equally dangerous, and generally more rapid in its pro- 
gress. Inflammation may attack either the peritonzal coat 
of the intestine, or that delicate membrane which forms 
the internal or, villous coat; in the former case the dis- 
ease will be attended with costiveness, but in the latter a 
violent purging is the most conspicuous symptom; bat 
which ever of these coats is first attacked, the inflamma- 
tion, in a short time generally spreads to the other. 

The peritoneal inflammation begins with an appear- 
ance of dullness and uneasiness in the horse ; the appetite 
is considerably diminished, or is entirely lost, and the 
pulse becomes more frequent ; the pain and febrile symp- 
toms gradually increase ; ia is ‘continually pawing with 
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his,fore feet, and frequently endeavours to kick his bellys 
he lies down and suddenly rises again, and looks round to 
his flanks, strongly expressing by his countenance the 
violence of the pain he suffers; his) urine is commonly 
high coloured, and in small quantity, and gometimes void- 
ed with considerable pain; beis generally costiye, and 
‘the pulse is remarkably smal} and quick; the legs and 
ears become cold, respiration is very much disturbed, and 
sometimes, from the violence of the pain and the animal’s 


struggling, profuse perspiration breaks out ; at length 


Mortification takes place, and is quickly succeeded by 
death. Sometimes the progress of this disease is remark= 
ably rapid,.in one instance,a complete mortification has 
taken place in the course of twelve hours, and that very 
extensively, 

When only the internal coat of the intestines is inflam- 
ed, there is generally a violent purging, accompanicd witl: 
febrile symptoms; these, however, are seldom so considc- 
rable as in peritonwal inflammation, nor does the animal 
appear to he in so much pain. This disease is common- 
ly produced by the improper use of physic, or by neglect- 
ing a horse during the operation of a purgative, 

In the treatment of péritonwal inflammation, early and 
copious bleeding is the most important remedy. "Dhe eflica- 
cy, ofartificial inflammation on the surface of the body is 
remarkably conspicuous in this disease; and we would re- 
commend covering the back with fresh sheep skins, which 
would soon excite and Keep up for a considerable time, a 
copious perspiration on the part; the whole of the abdo- 
men or belly should hayethe mustard émbrocation eare- 
fully rubbed nponit, the stimulating effects of which may 
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ye promoted by covering the part afterwards with sheep 
skins or warm cloathing ; rowels also may. be inserted 


about the chest and belly, putting into them blistering. 


ointment instead'of turpentine, or the common digestive, 
which isusually employed forthe parpose. Should the 
horse be costive, which, as we have before observed, is 
almost always the case, give a pint’ or twenty ounces of 
castor oil, and let clysters of flaxseed tea or water gruel 
be injected, ie should be allowed to drink plentifully of a 
warm infusion of linseed br warm water alone ; and hand 
rubbing to the legs, with-a liberal allowance of clean lit- 
ter, should not be forgotten, If the disease does not abate 
in Six hours alter the bleeding, the operation must be: re- 
peated; and if the costiveness continues ten or twelve 
hours <fter the oil has been taken, give another dose, and 
repeat theclysters. If the disease continues and increa- 
ses in violence after all these remedies have been proper- 
ly applied, there will be but little probability of recovery, 
particularly if the pulse has becomeso quick, weak, and 
fluttering, thatit can scarcely be felt, and there appears 
to be a remission or cessation of pain, or if the horse be- 
comes delirious ; these are always fatal’ symptoms, denot- 
ing that mortification is taking place, which is the certain 
harbinger of death ; butif the pain should continue after 
the aboye remedies have been fairly tried, the anodynie 
clyster may be injected. 

With respect to the catises of peritoneal ioflaiamation, 
the most common appears to be high feeding on dry pro- 
vender and want of exercise ; it is not unfrequently occa 
sioned, however, by putting a horse suddenly into warm 
stables when taken from camp or grass, the fatal conse 
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quences of this management has often been experienced 
before the veterinary art had made suflicient progress to 
point out its impropriety and danger. 

In’ some instances the disease appears to haye been pro- 
duced by the distension which the intestines have suffer- 
éd in flatulent cholic or gripes, where that.complaint has 
been neglected or improperly treated, or where the spasm 
has been so violent as to resist the operation of every re- 
medy. . 

An inflammation of the villous or internal coat of the- 
intestine, we have before observed, is most commonly oc- 
casioned by giving too strong physic, or by attention dur- 
ing its operation, and is generally accompanied with pro- 
fuse purging ; in this case a different treatment is requir- 
ed from that we have recommended for peritonzl inflam- 
mation, and bleeding must not be employed unless the 
pulse is much accelerated and the febrile symptoms con- 
siderable; the oil also must be omitted; here the mus- 
tard embrocation and sheep skins to the back and belly 
are emineytly useful. 

It is of consequence to make the horse drink freely 
of fine water gruel or linseed’ tea; which if he refuses 
to drink’must be given by means of a long necked bottle, 
‘introduced into his mouth, his head to be held up until he ~ 
swallows. If the disease continues, notwithstanding these 

“vemedies pare been carefully employed, let the anodyne 
clyster b be i injected, and if that fails, give the ahodyne or 
the pesttin nt draft. It sometimes happens when 4 
horse has taken Payaics that gripes and violent sickriess 
occur before the purging takes place; in this case by 
means of a clyster, a plentiful exhibition of thin water 
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gruel and exercise, will produce an evacuation and relieve 
the animal. Peritonzel inflammation has sometimes been 
mistaken for flatulent cholic or gripes, but their appear- 
ances are very different, and they may easily be dis- 
tinguished by referring to, the annexed table, in which 
their symptoms are contrasted. 

Restringent draft. Opium, 1 dr. Prepared chalk, } oz« 
Compound? powder of Beseetne loz, Mint water, 1 
pint. t 
“nodyne draft. Opium 13 dr. Water gruel 1 Wena 
Mix for one dose. — 

Mustard embrocation. Camphor, 10z, oil of denies 
tine and water of pure ammonia, each 2 oz. Flour of 
mustard, 8 oz, To be made into a thin.paste, and rubbed 
* for a considerable time on the part. 

sAnoilyné clyster. Opium, £ oz. Water gruel, or lin- 
seed tea, z pints, Mix for one injection. *” 


A table, shewing the difference b between flatulend cholic or 
Sripes, andl inflammation of the bowels. 


- 
Symptoms of inflammation of the bowels. 

1. Pulse very quick and small. 

2. Lies down and suddenly rises again, seldom rolling 
upon his back. 

5, Legs and ears generally chld. i 

4. Generally attacks rathev gradually, is commonly 
preceded, and always, accompanied by symptoms of fever. — 

5. No intermissions can be observed. 


Symptoms of jatulent cholic. 
1. Pulse natural, though sometimes a little quickened, 
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2. Lies down and rolls upon his back, 

3. ‘Legs and ears generally warm. 

4. Attacks, suddenly; is never preceded, and seldom ac- 
companied by any symptoms of foyer. 


by which peritonwal iifammation of the intestines is in- 
dicated, and the same treatment isvequired : the only dif- 
ference observable in the symptoms is, that in ‘this case 
‘the pain seems to be move acute and distressing than in 
the other; the same difference, indeed, may “be observed, « 


> 
f between’ the large, and small intestines; the latter being 


possessed.of more Sensibility than the former, : 
Whien inflammation attacks the peritoneal coat of te 
Stomach, it very soon diffuses itself to the Small intes- 
tines and neighbouring viscera ; or if the small intestines 
; be its oviginal seat, it frequently spreads to the stonfach, 
and sometimies to the large intestines also. In examin- 
ng horses, therefore, that have died of these diSeases, we 
seldom find the inflammation confined ’to one particular 
“organ jit more commonly happens, indeed, that the whole 
of the abdominal viscera will exhibit morbid appearances, 
hut in different degrees; those most contiguous to the 
part first diseased having suffered very considerably, 
; while such as are more remote from it, are perhaps scarce- 
ly altered, for we can generally distinguish the original 
; seat of the inflammation. 
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‘an inflammation of the internal or villous coat of the 
&{omach is not a very.common disease, and is generally 
occasioned cither by poisons or Strong. medicines that 
haye been swallowed, or by that species of ‘Worms termed 
bots. When poisons or strong: medicines, incautiously 

' given, ate the cause of this disease, it will of course come 
on suddenly, the pulse will be extremely quick and so. 
weak, that it can scarcely be felt; the extremities will be: ‘3 
come cold, and there will be a/peculiar dejected appears 
ance in the animal’s countenance, respiration will be dis- 
turbed ; sometimes there will be a cough, and always a 
high degree of debility. The treatment of this disease 
consists in giving oily or mucilaginoits liquids freely, such 
as decoction of linseed, gum arabic dissolved in water, 
&c. and at the same time medicines that are capable of 
decomposing or destroying the poison ; for this purpose 
the sulphurated rati is useful in doses of half an ounce; 
provided the poison be either mercurial or arsenical. 
Clysters are to be injected, and if the disease is accompa- 
hied with purging, they should be composed: of strong 
linseed decoction or water gruel. We once saw five ca- 
ses of inflamed stomach, all of them occasioned by poi- 
son, in Which the above treatment was pursued; four of — 
them perfectly recovered, and one died.—Tho inflam- 
mation which bots produce in the stomach is indicated by 
symptoms somewhat dificrent from those we have been 
just describing, indeed it may more properly be consid- 
ered as ulceration of the stomach than inflammation, 

‘since, upon examining horses that have died of this com- 
plaint, ulcers of considerable size have always been found, 
This disease &enerally comes on very gradually, the 
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horse becomes hide-bound, has a rough unhealthy coat, 

gradually loses flesh and strength, though he continues to 
feed well, and has 4 frequent and troublesome cough; the 
disease perhaps will continue in this state for some time, 
and no serious consequences are apprehended ; its cause 
and seat are seldom suspected, medicines are given to re- 
moye the cough, with common alteratives for the purpose 
of improving his condition. 

* In some instances these insects are spontaneously de- 
tached, and expelled through the intestines : in such cases, 
if the stomach has not been much hurt by them, it will 
gradually recover, and the horse will be restored to his 
original strength and:condition. It sometimes happens, 
however, that these worms produce such considerable 
mischief in the stomach, as to throw the whole system in- 
to disorder. The lungs are particularly liable to sympa- 
thize with the stomach in this case, and frequently be- 
come inflamed in consequence. The inflammation thus 
produced in the Jungs is extremely obstinate; and though 
it may be checked in some degree by bleeding, and the 
other remedies we have recommended for that disease, 
yet as the cause cannot often be removed, it generally 
terminates fatally. This symptomatic inflammation of 
the lungs may be distinguished from the idrophatic or 
original, by the following circumstance :—It is generally 
preceded by an unhealthy appearance. in the coat, and a 
troublesome cough: the animal seldom bears bleeding 
well, the loss of any considerable quantity causing a ra- 
pid diminution of strength; whereas in the idiophatic in- 
flammation of the lungs, the strength of the pulse, as well 
as the whole system, is often increased by bleeding. 
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Witli respect'to the remedies for this diseasé, those re- 
commended for inflammation of the lungs are the best, 
but when ‘the. stomach his been considerably injured, 
there ‘is little prospect of success, -Infusion of malt has 
heen recommended for the purpose of inducing bots to 
disengage themselves, (see Bots.) It is doubtful, howe- 
yer, whether any thing will effectually remove them; 
though they frequently come off spontaneously, particu- 
larly about the Spring. We have had an opportunity of 
» examining the bodies of several horses that had been de- 
stroyed in this way; in all of them there was mortifica- 
tion and suppuration of the lungs, which appeared tohave 
been the prowimdte cause of death; but on opening the sto- 
mach, an immense number of bots were found, many of 
them attached to the sensible part, and to the pylorus or 
beginning of the intestine; in every instance there were 
ulcers of considerable size found, in some the coats of the 
stomach had been nearly destroyed. It appeared very 
4 clearly, in all these cases, that the disease of the stomach 
Was antecedent to that of the lungs. 

Tt must not be ‘Supposed, from what has been said on 
this subject, that bots cannot exist in the stomach with- 
out producing all this mischief; on the contrary, they are 
often found in healthy horses that have been shot or other- 
wise destroyed; and it has been known that such horses 
have suffered no apparent inconvenience from them dur= 
ing life. In all these instances, however, they have been 
attached to the upper or insensible coat of the stomach.—+ 
See nors, 
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state, the ball, No. 2 or 3, will be better adapted to the 
complaint, and is to be given in the same way, 

The ball. No. 1.—Calomel, } dr, Aloes, 1dr, Cas- 
tile soap, 2dr. Rhubarb, 40z. Syr‘imp enough to form 
the ball for one dose. . a wre 

No, 2.—Opium, } dr, to 1 dr. Calomel, 1dr, Cas- 
tile soap, 2 dr: Syrup enough to form the ball for one 
dose. _ » , 

No. 3.—Opium and calomel of each, 1 dr, metic 
tartar, 2dr. Liquorice powder, 3 dr. Syrup enough to 
‘form the ball for one dose. 


, Inflammation of the Eye. 


" When the eye is inflamed it loses in some measure its 
transparency, appearing sometimes. as if covered with a 
film, the lids are partially closed, and the haws become 
more visible.—Should the inflammation have been brought 
on by some external injury, and particularly if it is not 
very considerable, washing frequently with salt and water 
or molasses and water cold, will be sufficient to remove it; 


but in more violent cases it will be necessary also to bleed — 


moderately and give a laxative ball of succotrine aloes, 4 
dr. Castile soap, 10z. by these means inflammation aris~ 
ing from external injury may generally be cured in a short 
time. The eyes often become inflamed in consequence of 
cold and feyers, in which cases the cause is to be chiefly 
attended : When that is removed the inflammation usually 
ceases, The most common cause, however, of this com- 

plaint, is high feeding, without sufficient exercise, or too 
violent exercise ; a dark and badly ventilated stable, foul 
litter, &c, these cases require great care and attention, for 
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unless proper Remedies are employed on the first attack | 
the disease (though it appears to go off) will be frequently 
returning, and in all probability eventually produce blind-’ 
ness. The first remedy to be employed on this occasion, 
is bleeding, and the quantity of blood that is drawn should 
be proportionate to'the violence of the,inflammation, and 
the ‘condition of the animal, say from two to three quarts. 
Should the vessels on the white part ofthe eye and inner ° 
part of the eye-lids appear to be distended with blood, 
great advantage will be deriyed from scarifying the latter 
with a lancet.—A laxative ball, or half a pouud of ‘Salis 
dissolved in three quarts of water, is to be given, aud the 
bowels afterwards kept in a lax state by means of bran 
mashes. A scton placed immediately under the eye is a 
very useful remedy: butunless the operation is nicely per- 
formed, it frequently leaves an unpleasant mark behind; 
which would léad a person, experienced in horses, to sus- 
pectthat the eye had been diseased, and might, therefore, 
diminish the value ofthe horse. ‘This kind of iunorinas 
tion generally comes on rather suddenly, Sometimes at- 
tacking only one eye, at others, both are affected ; as 
there is no apparent cause for this sudden attack of inflame. 
mation, the groom yery commonly. attributes it to seeds 
ordusthaving fallen from the rack into the eye, and very 
little attention is paid to it; notwithstanding this ne elect, 
the disease frequently goes off, and in some cases its dlis- 
appearance is nearly as sudden as its attack: in a short 
time, however, it again appears as unexpectedly ag at first, 
and again perhaps goes off; in this uncertain way it) unnay: 
continue a considerable time, the eyes sometinics: appeai- 
ing transparent, and free from inflammation, at others, 
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ain 
watery, inflamed, and opaque on the surface; at length 
the internal parts of the eye are affected, wid a cataract 


"produced. Wheneyer a horse’s eye becomes inflamed, it 


is necessary to enquire into the cause of the inflammation; 
if it avises from a mechanical i injury or any of the afore- 
said causes, and is not considerable, there will be great 
probability of its being speedily removed, by means of 
the remedies pointed out, if employed sufficiently early; 
butif they ave neglected atthe commencement of the dis: 
ease, though the inflammation, after some time appears to 
go off, and the eye, to a superficial observer, seems to have 
recovered, yet the disease frequently returns and ulti- 
mately pccasions blindness. ‘Should the disease have oc- 
curred before, and particularly if the former attack was 
violent, there is still less chalice of its being removed, and - 


all our remedies may prove ineffectual, , It frequently hap- 


pens that when both eyes are inflamed, and a complete 
cataract fornis in one of them, the other becomes perfect- 
ly sound and strong, It must be observed that when a 
horse has suffered more than once from this disease, and | 
is in low condition, evacuations must not be made too 
dreely; there are few cases, however, where moderate 
bieceding and aJaxative ball, or a dose of salts are not re- 
quired. , With respect to topical applications, or those re- 
medics whith are applied immediately to the eye, much 
benefit, is not generally derived from them, except when 
the inflammation has abated considerably, and there re- 
mains an opacity or film on the surface, in which case, put 
a scruple of roacliallum and a scruple of white vitriol both 
finely powdered, into a gill of spring water and with a fea- 
ther put a drop or Lo into the eye morning and eyening. 
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Bye: Water, excellent for weak Eyes! 

Put halfa dvackim w hite vitriol, Nialf'a drachin sugar of 
lead into 2 pint of rose or spring water, “apply a akon or 
two with a feather mor ‘ning and ‘ev ening, ; 

Do not use grease or’oil about the eye, or blow: pow devs 
of any Kind into them; always prefer liquids,” Whenever 
the eyes are Wi cak, or ina state of inflammation, the va-. 
pours whith’ arise from* foul litter, should be garefully 
guarded against; indeed, it is by no means an improbable 
conjecture that when the’ eyes are weak, these irvitating” 
“vapours may often prdye the exciting catise of ‘inflamma- ‘ 

‘ton. Thereis a eartilaginous boty contiected with: the, 
eyesof horses, coinmonlyitermed the Kaw, | Whenever the 
eye is drawn into the socket, (which the liorse has the 
power of doing by menus of a muscle that does not exist, 
in the human subjeé t) tho Taw is forced over the eye, so 
that when dust happens to adhere to the’ surface of the ey cy 
he is enabled’ by meaus ofthis’ cartilage to: wipe it’off; and” 
aaslight is painful to tieanimal When the eye i8 in astate’ 
of inflammation, we generally find that or ‘gan, on'such oc- 
“éasions, drawn more than usual/into the socket, andcon- 
sequently the haw becomes conspicuous on its surface. 

*Some Fartiers iv this case consider the haw as an usuay * 
excrescence, and the cause of the disoase, they: frequently 
therefore cut itoff. “The celebrated Mr. Taplin consider- 
ed the haw as a preternataral enlargement’of the corners 
of the eye. The haws should neverbe cut of: as blind- 

ness is generally hastened by this cruel operation. 
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cl Eifegaies, or Throat Diaeinges, § Gatarrh or. Cold. 
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' This diseasé generally attacks young horses between 
the sd and Sth year of their age, and consists in an in- 


i flammiation and swelling of the glands under tlic tlront, 

‘accompanied with cough and ‘a discharge of White thick 

‘ iM __ *matter from the nostrils ; sometimés there i is likewise a 
oki 


Hy soreriess of the throat « and difficulty in swallowing. The 
inflamed glands ‘commonly suppurate i in @ short time’ and 
. burst; discharging alarge quantity of matter; when this 
3 has taken place, the coigh and other symptoms general- 
\ ly go off, the sore gradually ‘heats, and the horse’ spee- 
dily recovers. ‘In’ some ‘cases ‘the strangles assume a 
‘more’ formidable’ appearance, are attended with a cons 
siderable degree of fever, and the throat is sometimes so + 
much inflamed, that the }iorse ts ingapalle of swallow- ° 
ing cither food or Water: but however ‘violent the at-— 
tack may be, if a proper mode “of treatment is adopted, 
* every unpleasant symptom may be easily removed, and 
A speedy recovery eftected. It is not avery uncommon 
* circumstance for the strangles to attatk young horses 
‘while! at) erass, and then they” are frequently not per- 
ceived until nature has nearly effected a cure. , 
The approach of strangles may be known by a dal- 
ness of countenance, watery exes, cough, and a slight 
degree of swelling in the glands under the jaw; as soon 
as tlicyare discovered, Iet the hnir be carefully clipped 
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off from the inflamed glands and contiguous parts of the 
throat; let a large poultice be then applied to the throat, 
in doing which it is necessary to take care that it is 
so secured as to be constantly in contact with the throat; 
for unless this is attended to, the poultice will be but 
of little service. It will be found that by rubbing a small 
quantity of some stimulating ointment on the inflamed 
glands, previous to the application of each poultice, sup- 
puration may be considerably promoted, for this pur- 
pose the following formula will be found usefal: 

Camphor, 2 dr. Oil of origanum, 1 dr. Spermaceti 
ointment, 2 oz, mix. 

(<F When matter is completely formed in the glands, 
which may be known by-the tumor becoming larger, and. 
by the skin feeling tense, and somewhat elastic, an open- 
ing should be made with a lancet, and its contents eva- 
cuated ; this plan is certainly preferable to that of wait- 
ing until it barsts spontaneously, as tlie animal is instant- 
ly relieved by it, and the cure more speedily effected. To 
evacuate the matter perfectly, it is necessary to use mod- 
erate pressure with the fingers; and when this has been 
done, let a piece of lint, dipped in digestive liniment, be 
inserted for:tlie purpose of keeping the lips of the wound 
open, and allowing the matter to escape freely ; the poub| 
tice is to be continued until the swelling is perfectly re- 
duced. When strangles attack so violently as to render 
the horsé incapable of swallowing, and particularly if the 
swelling in the throat is not considerable, it will be ad- 
viseable to blister the throat, and keep the bowels open 
with clysters of flax-seed tea or gruel. It is vory neces- 
sary, in every case of Ba sueles) to steam the head well, 
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that is, to put hot bran mashes into the manger frequent 
ly, so that the horse may inhale the vapours. 

(GP tt is of consequence to distinguish cases of inci- 
Pientstrangles from common colds ; im the latter, bleeding 
is an useful remedy; but in the former, it does much barm, 
by interrupting a process of nature; We cannot, by any 
argument, shew why bleeding should be improper in the 
strangles; indeed, if our practice were guided by theory 
only, we should be led to consider it as a case of common 
inflammation, and consequently adopt that mode of treat- 
ment which would tend to remove it most expeditiously 
and prevent suppuration, and with this view we should 
have recourse to bleeding and purgatives; experience, 
however, certainly sanctions a different treatment, and 
has fully proved the propriety of using every means for 
encouraging suppuration. We have seen several hun- 
dred cases in which this plan has been pursued, and not 
one of them terminated unfavourably, Should a cough or 
any unpleasant symptom remain after the strangles are 
healed, let the following alterative ball be given every 
morning, until moderate purging is produced, and if it 
is found necessary, let it be repeated after an interval 
of four or five days. It is almost superfluous to add 
that great attention must be paid by the groom ; the head, 
neck, and chest, as well as the body, should be cloath- 
ed, warm water should be given frequently in small quan- 
tities, a large quantity of litter should be allowed, and 
hand rabbing to the legs should never be omitted. 

Alterative Ball. 

Succotrine aloes, 1 dv. Emetic tartar and Castile soap, 

efeach,2dr To be made into a ball for one dose, 
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RECEIPTS 
From different Authors for the Strangles. 
No.1, if a larg: tumor appears under the jaw, applya 
poultice made of mallow leaves, four handfuls; white tily 
roots, one pound; three midlingsized turnips; boil them in 


a sufficient quantity of water, till they become soft, then 
beat them up well together; then boil them again in milk” 


to «thick poultice, adding to it two ounces of linseed, and 
hail a pound of hogslard; stirring all well together. 
Spread on a piece of coarse cloth; and make it fast about 
the swelling, with a packing needle and twine. When it 
is sufficiently brought to a head, open the tumour, and 
sqacese out the matter, constantly applying the poultice 
warm ; and in a few days it will all ran off. When the 
matter is quite drawn away, give the following purge. 

Aloes, one ounce; ginger, one drachm; rhubarb, one 
drachm ; made into a ball with castor-oil. 

Warm bran mashes should be given during the illness, 
with gentle exercise, 

No. 2. Bleed under the tongue, and fume with the decoc- 
tion of camomile, and poultice with bran, vinegar, salt, and 
hog’s-lard, and it will soon cure. Proved. 

No. S. Take wine, one pint; Venice treacle, diapente, of 
each one ounce; saffron, two drachms, mix and give it to 
the horse, This is a very good cordial for any other dis- 
order where a cordial is proper. Apply outwardly the 
following poultice to the part: 

Take milk, one quart; Rye flour, and Indian meal, of 
each two handfuls; boil them over a gentle fire till they be 

thick; then add turpentine, four ounces, dissolved in the 
yelks of two or three eggs, 
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Tt would be superfluous to give a particular description 
of this complaint, since it isso well known, and its ap- 
pearances so generally understood, that scarcely any one 
can be at a loss to distinguish it from other diseases. It 
consists in an inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
which lines the internal part of the nose, throat, &c. some- 
times attended with a slight degree of fever; hence arise 
the cough and discharge from the nostrils, which are its 
principalsymptoms. On the first attack of this complaint, 
bleeding will generally be found an effectual remedy, but 
ifit is neglected until a considerable discharge has taken 
place from the nostrils, it seldom proyes beneficial, A 
dose of fever powder is to be given every morning and ey- 
ening until the symptoms abate, or a considerable diuretic 
effect is produced, and then every second or third day only. 

Sometimes a swelling takes place in the parotid glands, 
which is situated immediately beneath the ear. Should 
no unusual heat or tenderness be observed in those swel- 
lings, apply the stimulating ointment recommended for 
strangles, but if they feel hot, are painful and appear to 
be in a state of active inflammation, « poultice is the best 
remedy, If the eyes are inflamed and watery, a rowel 
should be inserted under the jaw, and if the inflammation 
in the throat is so considerable as to render the swallow- 
ing painful and difficult, a blister will’ afford great relief. 
Hot bran mashes should be given frequently, ‘which will 
not only serve to keep the bowels open, but will act as a 
fomentation to the inflamed membranes, since the horse 
will be constantly inhaling the vapour which escapes fron 
them. Should he be costive (which is not likely to hap 
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peu while he is taking bran mashes) let clysters be injected 
occasionally. The head and chest, as well as the body, 
should be well cloathed, the legs frequently hand rubbed, 
and a large quantity of litter allowed: by these means he 
will soon be restored to health, Should a cold be attended 
with a considerable degree of fever, or if the appetite goes 
off, and the flanks work quicker than usual, itis necessary 
to make some alteration in the treatment (sec fever and 
inflammation of the lungs.) _ It is necessary to observe be- 


fore we conclude this subject, that the strangles on their 


first attack are sometimes mistaken for a cold; this may 
be productive of mischief, since bleeding is generally im- 
proper in that complaint; if, therefore, a cold is accompa - 
nied with a swelling of the glands under the jaw, if they 
feel hot and are painful, and particularly if the hovse is 
young, we may conclude that the strangles are approach- 
ing, and treat it accordingly. 

Should the cough remain after the other symptoms are 
gone off, giye the ball, No. 1 > every morning, until moder- 
ate purging is produced, and if it continues after this, let 
the ball, No. 2, be given every morning for a week. 

Wo. 1. Succotrine aloes, 1dr. Castilo soap and tartar- 
ised antimony, of each, 2dr. ‘Lo be made into a ball 
with syrup. 

No. 2. Powdered squills, 1 dr, Gum ammoniac, 3 dr. 
—— opium, F dr. Syrup enough to form the ball. 
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CHAPTER, XVII. 


Locked Jaw, Lampas and Roaring. 


This disease, yery fortunately occurs but seldom, and 
generally terminates fatally; it begins with a difficulty in 
mastication; at length the jaws become so completely and 
immoveably closed, that neither medicines nor food can 
be got into the stomach; the muscles of the neck are ge- 
nerally in a state of rigid contraction, and the animal ap- 
pears to suffer great pain; it is often brought on by trifling 
causes such as wounds of the foot, inflammation in the 
tail, from docking or nicking, &c. and sometimes it at- 
tacks without any apparent cause. Various remedies 
have been tried in this complaint, but no effectual mode 
of treatment has yet been discovered; immersion in cold 
water, or even snow, is said to produce a temporary re- 
laxation of those muscles by which the jaws are closed: 
Opium and camphor haye been strongly recommended, 
We have lately been informed of a case in which a com- 
bination of those medicines completely succeeded, In 
America and the West India Islands, where the disease is 
more frequent than it is in Europe, strong stimulants, have 
insome instances been found effectual; it would be adyi- 
seable therefore to try the same plan in horses should 
opium and camphor fail. The best stimulants for thig 
purpose are spirits of hartshorn, ether, opium, and bran. 
dy, given internally, 
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Lampas, When the bars or roof of the horse’s mouth, 
near the front teeth, become level with, or higher than the 
teeth, he is said to have the Lampas, and this is supposed to 
prevent his feeding. Farriers burn down this swoln part 
with a red hot iron made for the purpose. We believe 
this operation is performed much more frequently than is 
necessary, but we have never seen any bad consequences 
arise from it. 

Roaring. This disease takes its name from a peculiar 
sound in respiration, particularly when the horse is put in- 
to a brisk trot or gallop; itseems to arise from lymph that 
has been effused in the windpipe or its branches, which be- 
coming solid obstructs, ina greater or less degree, the pas- 
sage of air, A's a remedy for this complaint blistering the 
whole length of the windpipe has been recommended; It is 
believed, however, that this disease is always incurable. 


—— 2 a 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
BROKEN WIND. 


It seems to be universally allowed that this complaint 
isincurable, though it will admit of considerable allevia- 
tion; and ‘if its approach be perceived sufficiently early, 
muy probably be prevented. Horses that appear to he 
most subject to it, are those with voracious appetites, that 
eat even their litter, and keep themselves in good condi- 
tion upon a moderate allowance of corn; also such as are 
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fed highly, and at the same time not properly exercised: 
The lungs of broken winded horses are generally unu- 
‘sually large, with numerous air bladders on the surfaces 
this must haye arisen from a rupture of some of the air 
cells, for in that case some part of the air which is inspired, 
will necessarily get into the cellular membravieof the lungs, 
and diffuse itself until it arrives at the surface, when it 
will raise the pleura so as to form the air bladders we ob- 
serve. ‘This is the reason that the lungs of broken winded 
horses do not collapse When the chest is punctured, and 
this will serve to explain the peculiar motion of the flanks 
in broken winded horses, which does not consist, as Mr- 
E. asserts, in quiek expiration and very slow inspiration, 
but quite the reverse. Air is received into the lungs very 
reudily, which is manifested by a sudden falling of the 
flanks, but isexpelled slowly, and with great difficulty, as 
may be perceived by the long continued exertion of the ab- 
dominal muscles, 

When the membrance which lines the windpipe and all 
its branches, has been effected with inflammation, it be- 
comes thickened in consequence, and the capacity of the 
Jungs will of course be diminished: this will cause a quick= 
ness in respiration, but not thatirregular or unequal kind 
of breathing, by which broken wind is characterised; the 
complaint which is thus produced, is commonly. termed 
thick wind, and the horse so affected, if made to move ra_ 
pidly, wheezes almost like an asthmatic person, and isun- 
fit for any violent exercise. It not unfrequently happens, 
we believe, that this complaint proves a causé of broken 
wind, for when the membrane is much thickened, many 
of the finer branches & the windpipe are probably ob- 
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structedina greater or less degree, the violent: coughing 
Which usually accompanies this pints: will, under such cir- 
cuuistances be very liable to rupture some of the air cells. 
The same effect may be produced by* violent exercise when 
the stomach is distended with food or water. We believe, 
however, that a plethora Or fulness of Habit is most com- 
monly the remote cause of broken wind; in that case there 
is generally an undue determination of blood to the lungs, 
whereby the secretion withiii the air vessels is increased, 
and perhaps rendered Somewhat acrimonious and viscid, 
exciting a violent and troublesome cough. 
: Receipts for broken wind, 

Wo. 1. Whenever a horse appears to be imperfect in his 
wind, if he coughs ( 
With unus 


iolently, particularly when exercised, 
al working of the flanks; and if atthe sametime 
he'appears to be in good health and spirits, let him be bled 
moderately, and take a laxative ball; by these means, as- 
sisted by a bran diet and regular exercise, the lungs will 
soon be relieved, and the cough, if not completely removed, 
will be considerably diminished; then give the following 
ball every morning fora week, and take care that regular 
exercise is never omitted. It will be adviseable also to 
prevent the horse from filling himself too much with hay 
or water} the latter should be given five or six times a day, 
in small quantities; the common method of stinting a 
horse in water, when his wind is supposed to be bad, is 
certainly prejudicial; corn should be given Spavingly, for 
high feeding tends very much to aggravate the complaint; 
bran is an useful diet, if mixed with corn, and cut hay or 
straw. The vapours mage from foul litter and the 
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air of a close stable are extremely pernicious. We have 
seen very good effects from turning the horse into a yard 
or lot during the day, when the weather is favourable. 
When the cough and other symptoms have been removed, 
these means must be still persevered in, or the disease 
will probably return; regular and long continued exercise 
tends more than any thing to keep it off, but violent exer- 
cise is extremely improper, Whenevercostiveness occurs 
it should be removed by means of aclyster and bran 
mashes; and should the horse be disposed to eat his litter, 
it is to be prevented by means of a muzzle. 

The Ball.—Powdered squills, 1 dr. Gum ammoniac, £ 
oz. Powdered aniseeds, 8 dr. To be made into a ball 
with syrup, for one dose. 

(To be given as a drench.) 

Wo. 2. Mix linseed and fenugreek frequently in his 
corn, and sometimes those of fennel, carraways, and “an- 
nise; and boil in his water, three or four handfuls of bar- 
ley, with a little liquorice or honey dissolved in it; but 
you must not often use the liquorice. Exercise him more 
or less every day, but let it be moderately, and in clear 
weather, F 

If he be at any time seized with an oppression, and 6 
more than ordinary difficulty of breathing, he should have 
a yein opencd in his flank; or on the inside of the thigh, 
from whence may be taken a small quantity of blood; but 
this must be done only when there is an absolute necessity 
for it; or the following balls have been given and conti- 
nued with great success. 

Take of myrrh and gum benzion, of each four ounces ; 
gum arabic, the roets of orice, round birthwort, and the 
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shavings of hartshorn or ivory, of each two ounces; ge 
longal and zedoary, of each an ounce; fennél seeds, cum- 
min seeds, and fenugreek, of each an ounce and a half: 
Let these be beat into a fine powder, and made up into a 
stil? paste with honey, or syrup, or colts foot : then work 
into the whole an ounce of the common balsam of sulphur, 
and Iet them be made into balls the bigness of a large wal- 
nut, whereof one is to be given every morning and after- 
noon, an hour before watering time, 
_ Vo. 5. ‘Phe cause of this disorder, generally speaking 
isfrom galloping a horse off his wind, which Ihave fre: 
quently seen done by obstinate grooms, after giving him 
as, much cold river water as he could drink; from hence 
proceed more broken winds, than from any other cause 
whatever, 

The symptoms ofa broken wind are, as I said before, a 


difficulty of breathing, attended with a dry cough, and an. 


irregular motion of the flanks: the nostrils of the horse 
will be wider than common; and you will sometimes, 
while standing in thestable, hear him blow at the nostrils, 
at the same time tossing up his head, as if just coming off 
a gallop. 

Two ounces of assafwtida; two ounces of elecam- 
panes two ounces of flowers of colts foot; two drachms of the 
powder of squills; one ounce of linseed powder. Make 
these into a paste with honey, and divide it into four balls, 
Give one morning and evening, 

The food to be given a broken winded horse should 
be the best that can be obtained; which, together with his 
water, should be given in ‘small quantities, but rather of- 
tener than is common to feed and water horses in health; 
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' 
making ita general rule to give him nothing dry, alwaya 
sprinkling his hay, oats, or whatever you give him, with 
clean soft water. 

No. 4. A Broken Wind may be cured if the following be 
applied on the discovery of it: 1 quarter of a pound of com- 
mon tar, and the like quantity of honey: beat them well toge- 
ther, then dissolve them in a quart of new milk; let the 
horse fast two hours before you give this drench; Walk him 
an hour after, and let him fast two hours; give this dvench 
every second day, with warm meat and drink. ‘ 

Wo. 5. Take one ounce of liquorice-ball, dissolve it in one 
§illon of spring water, give your horse one pint thereof 
every morning, and take barley or wheat, and grow it until 
you see the cheat or beard begin to spring, and give your 
horse two or three quarts at a time; if you mix a little 
good wine with your liquorice water, it would be much 

"better: be sure to sprinkle his hay, itis a certain remedy, 
If you wish to stop the heaving of the horse’s lungs for a 
few hours, put a good handful of his dung into a quart of 
new milk, stir it, and give it to the horse, but let him have 
no cold water or any drink; this will ‘stop it for a few 
hours, perhaps a day, J 

No. 6. Take boars dung, dry it to powder, and put @ 
spoonful of it into two pints of milk just from tlie cow, 
and give itto him. “If it does not make him sick, give 
him two ‘spoonfuls more of the powder, and in four or five 
tinies giving, itwill perfectly cure him, It must begiven 
avery third sey Proved. 

i 
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Jaundice, Flatulent Cholic, Gripes or Fret. 


Jaundice. This disease} is indicated by a yellowness’ of i 
the eyes and mouth, dulness and Jassitude; the appetite is 
generally diminished, the urine of a reddish or dark co- 

‘Tout. Sometiineettie complaint is attended with costive- 
hess, but more commonly with a purging. "This disease 
does not often arise from an obstruction in the biliary 
ducts, asin the human subject, bat generally from in- 
creased action of the liver, whereby anunusual quantity 
of bile is secreted. Inflammation. of the liver is some- 
times mistaken for jaundice, but may be distinguished 
from it by the fever with which it is always accompanied. 

When costiveness is one of the symptoms of jaundice, 
give the ball, No. 1, ever'y morning, until moderate purg- 
ing is produced; but if the bowels ave already open, or in 
a state of purging, give the ball, No. 2, every morning. 
The horse’s strength should be supported by an infusion 
of inalt or water grael. 

The ball. Nv, 1.—Calomel, i dr. Aloes, 1dr. Cas- 
tile soap, 2 dis, Rhubarb, 3 dr. To be made into a ball 
with syrup, for one dose, _ 4 

No. 2—Calomel and opium, of Been; 1dr. Columbo 

sroot, powdered, 3 dr. Powdered ginger, ca dr. wa 
enough to form the ball for one dése. 

Flatulent Cholic, Gripes or Fret.—This disease general- 
ly attacks rather suddenly, and is brought on by ‘various 
Gauses; sometimes it is occasioned by drinking a large 
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litter for the purpose of preventing the horse from injur- 
ing himself during the violence of the paroxism. r 

THE DEAUGHT.—.Vo, 1, Balsam of capivi, 1 oz. Oil of 
juniper, 1 dr. Spirit of nitrous ether, $0z. Simple mint 
water, 1 pint. Mix for one dose, ; é 

(To be given asa Drench.) 

_ No. 2. Venice turpentine Loz. Mix with the yolk of 
an egg, and add gradually Peppermint water, 1 pint. Spi- 
rit of nitrous ether, oz. Mix for one dose, 

No. 3. Camiphor 2 dv. Oil of turpentivie, $oz. Mint 
water, 1 pint.’ Mix for one dose.. 

Or in case neillier of the foregoing papScan ibis canbe 
had (but not otherwise) use: 8) ht 

Wo. 4. Gin'or other ardent spirits, 3 gills; diluted With 
an equal quantity of warm water, which may’ be repeated 
in balf an hour if the pain does not subside, ne 

As this complaint is liable to occur during a journey, in 
situations where the above remedies camot be readily 
procured, 1 hive anriexed a’ formula for a ball, for the con- 
venience of those who!arein the habit of. trav elling. If 
this ball is wrapped up closely in a bladder, it may be kept 
a considerable time without losing its virtues. : 

THE BALL.—Castile Soap, 3 dr, Camphor 2 dr. Gin- 
ger, 13 dr. Venice turpentine, 6dr. To be made into a 
ball for one dose. 

No.5. In all cases of yiolent griping pains in the how- 
els, bleeding is the first thing necessary, and that pretty 
freely, as that relaxes tle whole system, and payes the 
way for other means, which are to empty the rectum, by 
taking out with the hand the hardened excrements that 
are lodged there; sometimes they appear softish, and the 
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horse dungs frequently, from pain, in very small quanti- 
ties at a time; but generally they are very mucli hardened; 
in this case, the operation. formerly mentioned (which is 
called back-racking) gives the horse great relief, by remoy- 
ing the pressure from the neck of the bladder; the horse 
will then be able to stale; but the pain ftom the air thatis 
pent up in the bowels may still remain; emollient clysters 
ave then of great benefit, as they not'only empty the in- 
testines of the excrements, which affords a passage for the 
wind backwards, but they act'as an internal fomentation, 
by which means they contribute fo remove the spasmodic 
constriction from the bowels, and prevent inflammation; * 
they may be frequently repeated, till the confined air finds 
@ passage backwards by the anus; when once this takes 
place, it frequently passes oh in. great explosions, to the 
great relief of the horse, I have observed, in such cases, 
tliat the air they. passed, from being long pent up in the 
bowels, was, more inflammable than ordinary, so as to 
catch fire from a candle, if it happened to be near, and 
spread a blue flame for a considerable space around, and 
sometimes to singe the hair and eye-brows of the by-stan- 
ders who were within its reach. i 
All the different species of cholic pains, whatever cause 
they may proceed from, ought to be treated in the same 
manner, on their first attack; as it is a necessary step to 
free the intestines from what may tend to aggravate, or 
add to the disorder. This becomes the more necessary as 
it is the only means that can be used with safety in horses, 
fo clear the passages, and pave the way for medicines, 
which may be afterwards found necessary; at the same 
fime, carefully avoiding Mieisivibg: of medicines, by the 
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mouth, that are either heating or irritating; if opiates are 
found necessary, Jaudanum may be given, to the extent of 
a table spoonful at once in a pint of thin water gruel, by 
the mouth; the same quantity, if needful, may be repeated 
about three or four hours afterwards, op it may be given 
after the intestines are cleared of excrement, ina clyster, 
increasing the quantity to two spoonfuls, or more: a se- 
cond bleeding may be necessary when the symptoms are 
violent. 

No. 6. Ifa horse is taken with the gripes (which he 
will discover to you by often Jooking toWards his flanks,) 


-and cannot keep upon his Jegs, but rolls and beats himself 


about, as undoubtedly he is in very great misery, do not 
bleed him; unless his breath is very hot, but clothe him 
warm immediately, and, with a horn, give him half a pint 
of brandy, and as much sweet oil, mixed; then trot him 
about till he is a little warm; this will certainly cure some 
horses. If it does not cure yours, boil an ounce of beaten 
pepper ina quart of milk, and put half'a pound of butter, 
and two or three ounces of salt, into’a bowl or bason, and 
brew them together; give it rather warmer than usual; it 
will purge him in about half an hour, and perhaps remove 
the fit. Ifit does not, omit half the pepper, and give the 
same in quality and quantity by way of clyster, adding as 
itcools, the yelks of four eggs, If he is very bad, and nei- 
ther will do, boil a pound of anniseeds in two quarts of 
ale, brew it upon a pound of honey; when it is almost 
cool enough, put in two ounces of disascordium, and give 
it, with a horn, at three doses, allowing about half an hour 
betweeneach dose, If his fit abates, give him time to re- 
cover; butif all this does not give him ease, and you have 
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@ suspicion of worms or bots bred in his gat, which indeed 
may be (he causesfor they sometimes fasten in the passage 
from the stomach unto the great gut, stop it, and so tor- 
ment hii till he dies: then give him two ounces ZEthiops 
mineral, made into a ball, witi an ounce of the powder of 
anniseeds and a spoonful of honey and it will cure him; 
But you must not give this toa mare with foal. 


No. 7. Take ‘a quart of thin posset drink, penny-royal, 
pellitory of the wall, of each an handfil; mallows and 
Plaintuin, of each an handful; and cummin seeds and saxa- 
frage seeds of each one spoonful bruised, cammonile flow- 
ers one spoonfal; boil them down to half the posset ale, 
take half a pint thereof, dissolve therein half an ounce of 
the clectuary called Blectuarim de baccis lauri. Proved. 


No. 8. Puke one quarter of a pound of tobacco, and boil 
it inapint of water, which give to your horse, and it 
will cure either cholic, belly ache or hotts, Proved. 

N. B. Any person who will give their horse one leaf 
of tobacco cut fine, in his feed, once eyery two, three or 
four weeks, it will prevent the above named diseases, 


No. 9. The cholic-or belly-ache, is a fretting, gnaw- 
jog or swelling of the belly or greatbag, proceeding from 
windy humours, or from eating of green corn or pulse, 
hot malt grains without salt or labor, or bread baked bad- 
ly: and belly bound is when a horse cannot dung. ‘The 
cure of the cholic or belly bound is thus;—take a quantity 
of the herb dill, and boil it in his water that you give him 
to drink, but ifhe cannot dung, then boil in the water a 
good quantity of the herb fumitory, and it will make him 
dung without danger of hurting. 
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‘Wo. 10. Boil one spoonful of Cummin-seeds with a few 
ganumomile flowers, in posset drink ; it is a good drink for 
the wind, for ahorse that is costive in his bolly. Proved. 


——— 2 aa 
CHAPTER XX. 
Apoplexy or Staggers. 


This disease generally begins with an appearance of 
drowsiness, the eyes being inflamed and full of tears, and 
the appetite diminished; the disposition to sleep gradually 
increases, and in a short time the horse is constantly rest- 
ing his head in the manger and sleeping ; the pulse is sel- 
dom much altered; costiveness and a deficient secretion of 
urine commonly attend this complaint. Sometimes the 
disease will continue in this state for several days; at 
others it assumes a formidable appearance very carly, or 
even at its commencement, the horse falling down and Jy- 
ing in a state of insensibility, or violent convulsions coming 
on. Sometimes furious delirium takes place, the horse 
plunging and throwing himself about the stable, so as to 
rerider it dangerous for any one to come near hin From 
this variety in the symptoms, writers on farriery have 
divided the disease into the sleeping and the nicd stag- 
gers. It has been supposed that the staggers are fre- 
quently oceasioned by a diseased condition of the sto- 
mach. When the complaint originates in the stomach, 
the horse is generally in a state of debility previous to the 
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attack, the pulse is quick and weak, there is a yellowness 
in the eyes and mouth, and should the stomach be consider, 
ably distended with air and-food, the belly will be swollen 
and feel very tense, and respiration will be much distur- 
bed: it will also occasion yery acute pain, which will be 
strongly expressed by the animal: Thy cases of this kind it 
must be obvious that bleeding isa doubtful vemedy, and 
should not be employed unless there ave evident marks of 
congestion in the brain: bleeding however, has proved a so- 
vereign remedy, if employed with sufficient freedom, before 
an effusion of water, extravasation, ov inflammation Lave ta- 
ken place; for itappears evident that the first stage of the 
complaint avises from an accumulation of blood ih the ves- 


sels of tie brain, which impedes, in some degree, the func- 
tions of that important organ; and if these Vessels are not 
relioved by copious bleeding, there will be either an effu-. 
sion of water in its ventricles, an inflammation of the mem- 
branes, or a rupture of some blood vessel, and are conse- 


quently an extravasation of blood.—These ave the causes 


which give rise to those violent symptoms denominated 
mad staggers, and which frequently prove fatal. 

There is sometiiues so sudden a determination of blood 
tothe brain, that those dangerous symptoms make their 
Appearance before any effectual remedies can be applied, 


“ Receipts for the Staggers. 


From the view we liave given of the staggers, it will ap 
pear, that the terms which farriers haye adopted to dis- 
tinguish its different appearances, are very inadequate; 
and that it would be better to consider the disease under 
the two following heads, viz. the idiophatic and the symp 
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tomatic staggers. In tlie former, bleeding is the grand re, 
medy, and seldom fails affording relief if employed with 
freedom at the commencement of the disease. It will be 
adyiseable also to give the following purgative draft, and 
injecta stimulating clyster, composed of a gallon of water 
and 8 oz. common salt. Should the symptoms not abate 
in cight or ten hours after the bleeding, there will be great 
probability of obtaining relief by opening the temporal 
arteries, and suffering them to bleed frecly. When the 
disposition to sleep is not removed by the first bleeding, 
the head should be blistered, and a rowel inserted under 
the jaw. With respect to the symptomatic staggers, 
which originate ina diseased condition of the stomach, a 
different treatment must be pursued. In this case medi- 
cines of a stimulating and antispasmodic quality have been 
strongly recommended; of this kind are salt of hartshorn, 
assafetida, ether, fetid spirit of ammonia, camphor, &c. 
&c, It appears. however, that an opening medicine is 
preferable, and for this purpose the following formule. is 
recommended: 

Aloes, 6 dr. Myrrh and ginger, of each, 2 dr. Castite 
soap, 8dr. Simple mint water, 1 pint. Mix for one dose. 

Its operation may be assisted by a clyster.—Should this 
not succeed in relieving the animal, it will be adviseable 
to have mecourse to one of the three following formule: 

Vo. 1, Feetid spirit of ammonia, 1 oz. Camphor, 1 dr, 
Mint water, 1 pint. Mix for one dose. 

NO. 2. Spirit of hartshorn, 1 oz. Powdered yalarian, 6 
dr. Mint water, 1 pint, Mix for one dose. 

Wo. S, Assafetida, }0z. Camphor and salt of harts 
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horn, ofeach, 1 dr, To be made into a ball with syrup 
for one dose. 

Purgative draft—Succotrine aloes, 1 oz. Castile soap, 
2dr. Common salt, 4 oz. Water, 1 pint. Mix for one 
dose. 

Bleeding, it has been before obaerved; is seldom proper 
in symptomatic staggers; but whenever the pulse is tolera- 
bly strong, and the disposition to sleep considerable, it 
Should by no means be omitted. 

Vo. 4. If a horse he strong, take, first, a pint of blood 
from the neck; and when you have done that, open one of 
the thigh veins, and from thence take a quart; if the 
disease be simple, this will cure him: but keep him after- 
wards to a moderate cleansing diet, and by degrees har- 
den him with proper exercise ; if he is weak, bleed him 
less in proportion, After which, we recommend the fol- 
lowing clyster. 

Boil two ounces of the sorte of the liver of antimony, 
made into a fine powder, in five pints of beer; after five 
or six wambles, remove it from the fire, adding a quarter 
of a pound of butter, or hog’s lard, and give it him two or 
three times, if he will bear it, and it will cure him ; Rub 
him well down, and give him warm water during this 
course of physic. 

No, 5. The signs of this disease are ; The Horse will 
foam at the mouth white, and will seem dull-headed, and 
will haye at that time a blue film over his eyes, and will 
wander much up and down ; be sure to let him blood on 
both his neck-veins, within one or two days after he com- 
plains, and in the third furrow in the palate of his nouth, 
with the point of a Cornet-horn : You may run an awl 

We 
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into the Sristles of his nose, something above his nostrils ; 
the bleeding at the mouth and the nose will ease the pain 
in his head. The cure is, take a handful of Ruc, by some 
called Ierb-grass, three cloves of Garlick, « spoonful of 
Salt, 2 spoonful of* Vinegar, and two spoonfuls of Aqua 
vita: bruise all these together well, and then put the one 
half into one ear, andthe other half into the other ear. 
with a little wool after it ; put the liquov in with a spoon 
first, and then the herbs, and then the wool; and then tie 
or stitch with a necdle and thread the ears up very fast 
with two listing garters ; then presently fumé him at the 
nostrils through a funnel with the stalks and peelings of 
Garlick, beaten in a mortar with Mustick and Frankin- 
conse mixed together; of these mike pellets as big as a 
bullet, and lay them upen a chafingdish of fresh coals, 
and the smoke will go up throvgh the funnel into the 
head, and much comfort and cleanse the brain ; fume his 
thead three times a day till you seo bim mend: At the 
same time heat Redwood-sced, which grows in Winter- 
corn, by some called Poppy-seed, very small, and give as 
much of the powder at cach nostril as will Jay upon a six- 
pence, in two half hornfuls of any beer; do this every 
morning : Or thus, if you cannot get Poppy-seed, then 
give him white Poppy-water, which you may likewise have 
at the Apothecary’s, and give at cach nostril a spoonful 
and a half at cach time ; it will make him sleep so sound- 
ly, that you may walk upon him from the head to the tail, 
and he will notstins ; he willlay as if he were dead for a 
time; his sleeping will mightily refresh him: After you 
have given it to him, you will see him, before he falls 
down, to buckle and sally, till at last he will.taumble down. 
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Let him stand in a dark room and warm, where he may 
see no light; Jet him have bursten oats, and mashes of 
ground malt ; let his drink be cold water; that which 
you put in his ears, must remain there twenty-four hours, 
and no longer: Put wool, flax, lint, or a rag after it ; 
stitching is better than’ a garter, for that will make the 
hair come white. Proved a rare cure. 
Wo. 6. To know this palséy, the signs are these: it 
either will take him in the neck, that he cannot put 
his lead to the ground, or inthe after parts that he cannot 
rise; the sinews of his flank will be hard, if you feel 
tliem with yotr hand. ‘The cure is thus: take six penny 
worth of the oil of Peter, and anoint the place grieved with 
it at one time, and dry it ii with a hot iron. If you 
anoint the after part of him, then lay upon him the litter 
of a hot reeking Muchhill, and Jay a cloth over that to 
hold it on, renewing it four times aday. If it be in the 
heck, after you haye anointed it and dried it in, make a 
thumb band of the longest hottest dunghill-litter that you 
ean get, and wind it round about his neck something loose, 
that he may eat and drink, Let the thumb-band be so 
long, that it may reach from his shoulders to his ears, 
Proved, 
Wo. 7. I met with sonie tances Whose disorders were 
in effect a composition of the whole disorders as above. On 
a circumspect observation of their symptoms and signs, it 
did not appear that one particular of these was the cause, 
but that they were all united, and with sharp fits of an in- 
termitting fever. They had been bad three days before I 
saw them, and had been bled in the neck; I immediately 
bled them in the mouth, and put some tar on their nos- 
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trils,and ordered them to be cloathed aud kept warm; 
I ordered a friction of Soose-crease, vinegar and honey, 
all melted together, and being hot, rubbed their poles 
and napes of their necks therewith very painfully; 
then added to this friction a little spirit of turpentine, 
and rubbed it Well across their loins against the hair; then 
ordered aman with a good wisp of straw to rub them well 
for near half an hour; this cheared them a little, and be- 
gan to set the blood and juices to work a little in their 
proper tone; then ordered some long dung to be got that 
would heat, and Jaid it on their loins, six or eight inches 
thick, and bound it close on: then I made a sovereign drink, 
of wild comfry roots, elecampane, fennel-seeds, garlck, a 
good quantity of worm wood, ditany, spice-wood, bark, 
ginger, house-hold bread, butter, honey, rosin, molasses and 
clear cider, prepared in the manner of the sovereign drink, 
for internal ailments, and gave it them: the same evening 
J used the aforesaid friction, rubbed them, changed their 
dung, littered them with straw to: keep them warm, and 
left them till morning, when I saw that they would recover 
with proper care taken, and that in afew days, and the 
disorder in a great measure broke. I followed the same 
that day and the next, and the day after I bled them in 
the mouth again, still doing as heretofore; after three 
daysI gave the drink but once in two days, but continued 
the rubbing and friction, and the dung, renewing it twice 
a day, and they perfectly recovered in a little time, beyond 
the expectation of every person that saw them; for every 
one concludcd that it was not possible to =recoyer them, 
There were other horses taken with the same disorder, 
_ Which L was not with, but most of them died, Those 
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things seem to be nearly calculated for these disorders; 
bleeding in these cases once or twice, or three times, a 
litle at atime, is of good cffect; the friction is certainly 
good, as it clears the head ani brain, opens the vessels, 
and causes perspiration in those parts; also strengthens 
the loias, and drives the disorder ftom the kidiiies; the 
dig is a great help to the friction, as it Keeps the loins 
and. kidnies warm for the friction to do ifs office, and in a 
miner te draw part of the disorder and fever outwardly, 
W itcu you may see by the dew on the loins when you re- 
new your dung in its proper season; the drink is a strong 
antidote against poisonous qualities, or nourisher of fee- 
ble stomachs; a strengthener of weak Jungs, nerves and 
arteries; the rubbing with the straw gives great circulae 
tion to the blond and juices, sothatit mightily strength: 
ens tiv liinbs, and trees them from stiffness; f am quite of 
opinion, that these remedies will work a cure in any of 
those disorders, Proved, 
 N. B. Those disorders are infectious; therefore sepa- 
rate the sound from the sick, and rub tar én their nostrils 
and on their bridle-bits, and let them drink with it; tar 
being often a preventer of infections. Youmay fume with 
a match of brimstone. 

Wo. 8. Thesigns ave, dimness of sight and reeling and 
staggering to aud fro, thrusting his head against the wall, 
and forsaking his meat, Take a long straight stick, 
about as thick asa pipe stem, smooth it well, and cut a 
notch at one end, then run it up to the top of his head, job 
alittle hard, turn the stick and draw it out, and he will 
bleed freely. It is bad to cord him about the neck in this 
disease; when he hath bled well in the head, give him this 
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drink: an ounce of aniseceds, an ounce of turmeric, beaten 

small, -halfa gill of aqua vite, a pint and an half of mild 

beer, a pint of verjuice, or elsea gill of wine-vinegar, heat 
them luke-warm, and give them to the beast in the morn- 

ing before he drinks. As soon as you have givenit, take 
a handful of rue, beat it small in a mortar, and a little aqua 
vite; put half the aqua vite into one ear, holding it up- 
right in the hollow of your hand, and put half the rue af- 
ter it, and put wool or tow to keep it in; tie up the ear 
with a woollen list or garter, and'do the same with the 
other ear; tie up his ears avith your list together, and at 
twenty fours hours end untie them, and take out the wool 

and rue: next morning let him blood on both sides the 
neck, save a pint of it, mix it with an handful of salt, and, 
give it to the horse fasting: four or five hours after, give 
him sweet hay, and at night warm water and bran: after 
you haye given him the first drink, tie up one of his fore- 
legs; strew good store of litter under him, and lie will lie 
down and take his rest, and come to in a day or two, ov 
else be soon dead: the vinegar will make him stale, and the 
aqua vite will make him sleep: if he comes not to his,sto- 
mach, give him honey and white wine, and the cordial, as 
youare directed in the receipt fora dry surfeit, After any 
sickness, give him bran and peas, or bran and beans, when 
able to eat: when you let blood in the head with your cor- 
net horn, let blood in the third furrow of his mouth, and 
lethim bleed well, and Ict him blood in the gristle of his 
nose, With a long bodkin or awl, Prove. 
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CHAPTER, XXI. 


J »  Diarrh@a or Purging. 


~'Phis is nota very common disease in the horse, and sei- 
dom dificult of cure; it may be occasioned by a -suppres- 
sion of perspiration, or by an increased secretion of bile; 
from whatever cause it may proceed, give in the first 
place the following laxative ball, and if the ‘disease does 

_ not cease in two or three days, let the astringent ball be 
given. Warm clothing is particularly required in’ this 
complaiut, and exercise should not be neglected; his water 
should be moderately warm, and given frequently in small 
quantities. When a purgingis accompanied with griping 
pains and fever, it is to be considered as a case of inflam- 
wationin the bowels, and treated accordingly. 


Receipts for Diarrhea or Purging. 


No. 1.—Laxative Ball. Succotrine aloes, 4 dr. Pow- 
dered Rhubarb, 3 dr. Castile soap, 2dr. To be made in- 
to aball with Syrup for one dose, 

No. 2.—Astringent Ball, Opium, 1 dr. Tartarised anti- 
mony, 3dr. Powdered ginger, 2 dv. Syrup enough to 
form the ball for one dose. 

Vo. 3.—Take a pint of red-wine, or claret, warm it 
and add an ounce of beaten cinnamon, and give it him 
a little warm: you may add the yolks of two new laid 
eggs: once or twice is a cure i—give him warm water at 
night, and cokl water next day, and ride him upon it. 

Vo. 4.—Vake a quart of red wine and set it on the 
fire; then put into it aw ounce and 1 half gf Bole-armu- 
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niac, in fine powder, and two ounces and a half of the 
conserves of sloes ; stir them well together; then take it 
from the fire, and add two spoonfuls of the powder of 
cinnamon: brew. all well together, and give it to the 
horse. Let him fast two hours after it and eat no wash- 
ed meat. Hay is good, so is bread and oats if well mix. 
ed with beans or wheat, but not else. 

No, 5.—Take a little allum and bole-armoniac, finely 
powdered, put them into a quart of new milk, stir it till 
it comes to 4 curd, then give it to the horse with a horn, 
A pint of verjuice is very good for a sucking foal. 

Wo. 6.—Take a quarter of a pint of Verjuice, and as 
much Bole-armoniac beaten to powder as a walnut; stir it 
well up and down in the Verjuice, and giveit to the beast, 

No. 7.—Our professors, or, perhaps with more propri- 
ety, our executors, generally manage it so as to kill the 
horse before they can remedy the disease. To their 
eternal shame, this is generally accomplished by their be- 
ing oyer hasty in stopping the complaint; and asa plea 
for their ignorance, on opening the horse, they will en- 
deayour to persuade you that his lungs were inflamed, or | 
that his liver was quite rotten. The number of horses, 
whose deaths are the consequences of this injudicious and 
violent treatment, ought to deter every gentleman from 
trusting a favourite animal to such ignorant practitioners. 

Instead of stopping the disease on a sudden, it should 
rather be encouraged by gentle purges, to render the dis- 
charge regular and uniform ; afterwards the flux. and 
acidity of the stomach (which is nothing more than a pro- | 
fusion of redundant bile) must be corrected and destroy. 
ell by degrees, with alkalis and absorbent medicines. 


oe 
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CHAPTER, XXII. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE URINE, 


And Diabetes, or Excessive Staling. * 


‘The urine whichis of a pale-yellow, rather thick, ,astrong 
smell, and sharp, is good sound urine: if on the contr: ary, 

- the horse is out of order, If the urine be of an high red 
colour, like blood, then the horse has had too great heats, 
been oyer-ridden, or ridden too early after winter grass; 
if the urine be ofa high clear colour, like old beer, then - 
the horse is inflamed in his body, and hath taken some 
surfeit. 

Ifthe urine carry a white cream on the top, it shews a 
weak back, and consumption of seed, 

Agreen urine shews consumption of the body. Urine 
with bloody streaks, shews an ulcer in the kidnies; and 
4 black, thick urine, shews death and mortality. 

This disease often proves extremely obstinate, and not 
unfrequently incurable; it is believed, however, thatif at- 
tended to at its commencement, a cure may sometimes be 
-effected without much difficulty, ‘Che complaint at first 
consists merely in an increased secretion of urine, the 
horse staling frequently, and in considerable quantity; the 
urine is generally transparent and colourless like water; 
at length he becomes feverish, the mouth feels dry, and he 
seems to suffer much from thirst; the appetite is diminish- 
ed, and the pulse becomes quick; the horse is generally 
hide-bound, and gradually loses flesh and strength, Lime 
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water Jias been much recommended as a remedy for thie 
disease; it is sometimes given, however, without any good 
effect. Some recommend diaphoretic medicines, from 
asupposition that it depends in a groat measure upon a 
suppression of perspiration. Bark and other tonics haye 
also been considered as useful remedies. A number of 
cases have speedily been cured by means of the following 
hall: 
Receipts for Diabetes, or Excessive Stalings 


No. 1.—Ball for Diabetes. Opium 1 dr, Powdered gin- 
ger, 2 dr, Yellow Peruvian bark, $0z. Syrup enough to 
form the ball for one dose. 

“But these were all cases, not attended with fever, nor 
had the horses lost much strength or become hide-bound 
in any cousiderable degree, yet the disease was well 
marked, and would no doubt have produced all those 
symptoms, lad it not been attacked as soon almost.as it 
“Made its appearance. In all these cases the quantity of 
urine discharged was very considerable, the mouth was 
dry, and there appeared to be a constant thirst. It seems, 
therefore, highly necessary to attend to this disease at 
itscommencement, since, if neglected at this period, it 
becomes extremely obstinate, and sometimes incurable,— 
Should the above remedy fail, try one of the following 
formula: 

No. 2. Emetic tartar, 3 dr. Opium, dr. To be made 
into a ball for one dose. 


Wo. 3, Salt of hartshorn, 2dr, Opium 2 dr. Powdered 


ginger, 1dr. Liquorice powder, 3dr. To be made into 
x ball for one dose. 
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No.4, Salt of steel 202. Myrrh; 2 dr, Ginger, 1 dr. . 
Tobe made intoaball for one dose. © 


SS oe 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


"Suppression of: Urine. 


f 
Horses are often attacked witha difficulty i in staling or 
making water, sometimes amounting to a total suppres~ 
sion of that excretion; this most commonly arises from 
Spasms in the neck of the bladder, or from hardened ‘ex- 
crement in the rectum or latter part of the intestines. 


Receipts for suppression of Urine. 


Lot clysters of warm water be injected until all the 
hard excrement is discharged, then give the following ball. 
No. 1.—Nitre, 1 oz. Camphor, 2 dr, Linseed or other 
meal, and syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 
(FShould there be any appearance of fever, or should 
the horse appear to feel pain when the loins are pressed -° 
upon, it is probable that the kidnies are inflamed; in 
such tases the ball would be improper. (See inflammation 
of the kidnies.) i 
Wo. 2.—Take half a pint of white wine, an ounce of ivy2 
berries beaten to powder, let it steep in the wine all night, 
and give it to the horse in the morning fasting; do not. 
heat it: ride him after it amile or two, then tie him up 
to the rack for twe or reo tours after it. This is very 
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good for the wind-cholic, and to make a horse stale free- 
ly ; doit every morning till you see him stale free ; it will 
cleanse the kidnies, and is good for the stone and gravel. 
These berries must be gathered when they grow black, 
about Shroye-tide. You may put a handful of nettle-seed 
to the berries and wine. Proved. 

No. 3.—Boil the size of a walnut of castile-soap in a 
pint of strong beer and give it him luke-warm, it will 
make him stale. . Proved. 

Wo. 4.—Take a pint of claret-wine and put into it an 
ounce of ivy-berries and one ounce of parsley-seeds beat- 
en small, and give it him at any time: once doing is 
enough. 

No: 5.—Boil in the water which your horse drinks, a 
good quantity of the herb called hog-fennel, or loveage, 
and it will cure him. 

No. 6, Bleed largely without delay ; then take Castile 
or yellow soap, two ounces ; mitre, one ounce ; ginger, in 
powder and camphor: divide this into two balls, and give 
one immediately; let it be repeated in two or three hours 
at farthest, if the first should not prove sufficiently suc- 
cessful. That not the least time may be lost, but relief 
given to the beast without unnecessary delay, the follow- 
ing clyster should be given him by means of a bag and 
pipe prepared for the purpose, all which might be going 
on at the same time : Take gruel, of moderate consistence, 
full three pints; gum arabiac and nitre, in powder of each 
one ounce 3 oil of juniper, two drachms ; liquid laudanum 
half an ounce; olive oil, a quarter of a pint; incorporate 
these well together, and let it be injected something more 
then blood warm, That the obstraction or cause of diffi- 
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culty in the urinary passages may be perfectly removed 
and restored to a proper tone, it will be adviseable to give 
one ounce of gum arabiac, and half an ounce of nitre, in 
the water which the beast drinks, every morning for a 
week or ten days, for the purpose of sheathing the pas» 
Sages that may have slightly suffered et the severity 
of the disease in its progression, 

No. 7. Sometiines’a horse cannot stale, and will be in 
great pain; to ease him,” take half an ounce of anniseeds 
beaten fine ina mortar, one handful of parsley roots, boil 
those in a quart of old strong beer, and strain it off, and 
give it to him warm, 


00:00 :ae—— 
€HAPTER, XXIV. 
WORMS. 


There are three kinds of worms found in horses. The 
most common and mischievous reside in the stemach, and 
argnamed botts, They are of'a reddish colour, and seldom 
exceed three fourths of an inch in length; at one extremity 
they have two small hooks by. which they attach them- 
selves, and the belly seems to be covered with very small 
feet; they are most frequently found adhering to the 
insensible coat of the stomach, and then they do not 
appear to cause any considerable uneasiness or incon- 
venience; sometimes, however, they attach themselves 


to the sensible part, and do great injury to this import~ 
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ant organ, keeping up a constant irritation, and thereby 
joccasioning emaciation, a rough staring coat; hide 
ound, and'acough. Frequent instances happen of their 
pany the horse by ulcerating the stomach in a 
considerable degree ; and cases ave recorded where they 
have penetrated quite through the stomach. It is aston- 
ishing with what force these worms adhere, and how te- 
hacious they are of life; they haye been found to resist the 
strongest poisons; nor is any medicine yet discovered fully 
capable of destroying them, or of detaching them from 
their situation. It seems probable that this worm, like 
the cater pillar, undergoes several changes; it is said to 
be originally a fly, which depositing its eggs in the horse’s 
coat, causes an itching which induces him to bite the part: 
in this way he is supposed to swallow some of the eggs, 
which by the heat of the stomach, are brought to maturity, 
and produce bots. When the bots are fit to assume. the | 
chrysalis state, they are spontaneously detached, and gra- 
dually pass off with the feces. This is the most rational 
account given of their production. It has been asserted 
that the fly from which bots are produced, crawls into the 
anus of horses, and deposits its eggs there; that the worms 
when hatched soon find their way farther up the intestines, 
and often penetrate into the stomach. 'This account is li- 
terally copied by a late writer on Veterinary Pathology; * 
but it appears rather strange that any one who has con- 
sidered the structure of the horse's intestines should for a 
moment give creditto it. It seems impossible indeed for 
this worm to crawl from the anus to the stomach; and as 
far as the best observations go, they are neyer found resid- 
+ Ryding’s Veterinary Pathology 
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ing in the intestines; sometimes, indead two or three are 
found, but they are evidently proceeding towards the anus 
to be expelled. 


Receipts for the Bots, and other Tecratis: 


No. 1. Take yellow emetic mercury, 1dr. Liquorice 
and linseed powder of each, $02. Syrup or honey sufli- 
cient to form the mass, and divide it into two balls. 

The horse should be put upon a diet of bran before this 
medicine is given; after which, let him take one of these 
balls, and the other about forty hours afterwards, aud 
when you have waited about the same time for the opera- 
tion of the medicine, let the following brisk purge be 
given : : 

Wo. 3. Take Barbadoes aloe, from 6.to 8 dr. Calomel, 
j dr, Venice turpentine sufficient torform the ball. . 

(> By paying proper attention to the operation of this 
medicine, we may be able to judge if it las the desired ef- 
fect; but if, after itis over, we suspect there are still some 
worms remaining, a second course may be repeated in 
about a fortnight afterwards. 

The next worm we have to describe is very slender, of 
a blackish colour, and seldom exceeds two inches in 
Jength ; they are never found in the stomach, and very 
rarely in the small intestines, the largest part of the ca- 
nal being generally the place of their residence; here 
they prove a constant source of irritation, occasioning 
loss of condition, a rough unhealthy looking. coat, and 
frequently a troublesome cough. » A variety of alter: ative 
medicines have been proposed for the destruction of these 
worms, and some of them are supposed to be infallible: i if 
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is believed, however, that none of them are po%tessed of 
much efficacy, and ought not therefore to be depended 
upon. 

‘The following are the alteratives to which we allude :—~ 

Sayin, rue, box, zthiops mineral, antimony, sulphur, eme- 
fic tartar, calomel, and vitriolated quicksilver; the two 
last, if given with aloes, so as to purge briskly, and par- 
ticularly the calomel, are excellent remedies; but given 
merely as alferatives, they do no good. 

No. 3.—The following ball has been found very effec- 
tual; giving the preceding night from half a drachm to a 
drachm of calomel. The calomel mixed with the ball 
will be found equally eflicacious ; the former method, how- 
ever, is generally preferred, 

No. 4.—Succotrino, aloes, 6 dr. Powdered ginger, 1} 
dr.’ Oil of wormyyood, 20 drops. Prepared natron, 2 dr. 
Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 

(Flt is often necessary to repeat this medicine, but 
there should always be an interval ef ten days between 
each dose. 

The third kind of worm is ofa whitish colour, frequent- 
ly seven or eightinches in length, and generally found in 
the lower part of the small intestines. These worms are 
not so common as the other, but appear to consume a 
considerable quantity of chyle, or the nutritious part of 
the food; they may be got rid of by the same means that 
we have recommended for the small blackish worm. 


"We may always be satisfied of the existence of worms 
in the intestines, when a whitish or light straw-coloured 
powder is observed immediately beneath the anus, Gir- 
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ing one drachm and a half of aloes every morning until 
purging is produced, will sometimes destroy them. 

You niay easily ascertain whether your horse is trou- 
bled with worms, if you only observe his motions; for he 
will stamp on the ground with either of his forelegs, and 
frequently strike at his belly with his hind ones, which 
look somewhat swelled, or projecting, and feel rather hard; 
he will often look behind him, and atthe same time groan, 
as if in very great pain. a 

There are several ways to destroy these creatures; but I 
Would recommend the following ball, as being the most 
efficacious. 


Wo. 5. Three drachms of rhubarb; half an ounce of | 


liquorice powder; two ounces of Ethiop’s mineral ; honey, 
suflicient to form the ball. 

Wo. 6, Take one gill of. Rum, and add thereto two 
ounces of Pilgrim’s salve, shake it well together, and give 
it to your horse ; itis said to be a present cure. 

Wo. 7. Take of ved pecipitate, as much as will lay on a 
half quarter dollar, and work it up into pills with sweet 
utter, and give it the horse, and ride him after, and it 
will kill all the worms and botts. Proved. 


An exceeding good drench for Bots and Worms, or a foul 
Stomach. 


No. & Take anearthen pot, make a hole inthe bottom 
and stop it with a spile; putin a little straw, and take about 
four or five lumps of white dung of a hen, and three pints 
of good ashes, as much chimney soot, and put all these into 
the pot; then put to it two quarts of hot water, cover the 
pot and let it stand one hour ; take out the spile and 
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draw off the liquor; then take a pint thereof and add to it 
one gill of hog’s-lard; give it to the horse blood-warm, and 
this drink will perfectly cleanse his stomach, kill the 
worms, and cause him to rope at the mouth abundantly, 


I would not advise it for a general drench, but in extreme . 


casts. 4 Proved., 
No. 9.—For Bots, &c. The signs are—the horse will 
be knotted under the upper lip; and when those ‘knots ap- 
pear to have yellow heads, he is far gone. He will 
be faint and sweat, standing in the stable, and sweat much 
at the roots of his ears, yet curable with a speedy reme- 
dy. But when he sweats at his fore bowels, and his breath 
smells very stong and hot, then there is danger of his ne- 
ver being cured. He will likewise, if not very bad, 
often rub his breech against a fence or post; look lean 
and jaded; the hair will stare; he won’t thrive; often 
strike his hind. feet against his belly; show signs of 
the cholick, lay down and stretch himself, get up has- 
tily, and immediately feed greedily, These are the princi 
pal signs: The cure is, if not incurablo, First bleed him 
plentifully in the mouth, so as he may. swallow down a 
large quantity of blood; or for want ef that, take three 
pints of milk and sweeten it well with molasses; then give 
it him blood-warm, and let him stand near an hour, so as 
the bots may loose their hold, which they will immediately 
do, and fill themselves with the blood, or milk and molas- 
ses; then get one pint of lindseed-oil, give him one half, 
and the other next morning: It is so safe, that you may 
ride him or work hin immediately; this oil kills them in 
an instant: Ihave known the experiment often tried by 
dropping a bot or worm into it, and they instantly died: 
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Tt has been tried by other common oils, but the effect is 
uot so Soon, although it is believed that most oils will kill 
them; especially those that are of a close texture; there- 
fore if you use this remedy alone, and that before your 
horse is too far spent, which by the signs before recited 
you may readily know, as being taken from observation 
and experience, you need not loose any creature with that 
disorder, and your horse will afterwards thrive in an ex- 
traordinary manner; so that it would not be amiss to give 
a horse thereof once or twice ina year, especially in the 
spring, just before he goes to pasture. Also it will purge 
away molten grease and gross humor ina great degree, 
and in a manner prevent disorders of the like nature; the 
nature of its working has been found by experience to be 
quick and free from trouble. The origin or breeding of 
the bots has gone through divers speculations; but an in- 
genious friend informed me, that their progeny is actually 
from the horse-beein the Suminer season, and are some 
months before they come fo maturity. The manner, he says, 
is thus: he having observed a horse to have voided abot 
with his dung, immediately took part of the dung, with 
the bot, and some earth, and put all together ina glass 
tumbler, and covered the tumbler close, and by often view- 
ing, he found its wings, legs, and all parts to form, spring 
and gro, until it became a perfect bee, and that about 
the time those insects are fist seen. His opinion is, that 
the horse imbibes them from the number of knits those in- 
sects fix on theiy cdats, by nibbing and gnawing them- 
selves: The certainty of which way the horse receives 
them, I shall leave to the ingenious to judge, but recome 


mend the above remedy as certain. Proved, 
- Be 
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N. B. The decoction of Savin, and Witre dissolved in 
it, well sweetened with Honey, will kill worms or bots in 
horses; ‘This deserves to be ranked with some of the best 
for bots or worms, and is very safe for children that have 
worms. The decoction of Savin and hickory Ashes mix- 
ed with their feed, will both prevent their breeding and 
kill them. 

No. 10. Turmerick and Anniseeds, of each an ounce, 
one penny worth of the flower of Brimstone, half a quar- 
ter of a pint of Brandy or Aqua Vite ; beat the Annisceds 
and Turmerick small, and then put all together into a 
pint and a half of strong Beer, except the Brimstone, and 
that lay upon the top of the horn when you are ready to 
give him the horn into his mouth; give this drink fast- 
ing, and Jet him fast four or five hours after it, and stand 
upon the bits give him to drink warm water at night, the 
next day cold water; ride him after it; this drink will 
work pretty strong. If he has not been lately blooded, 
let him blood in the neck-vein, and in the third furrow of 
the roof of his mouth, with the end of your cornet-horn. 
This drink at once giving will kill the bots, and take him 
off his faintness, and much cleanse and purge him of tough 
gross humours in his body, upon which the worms do 
breed. Culpepper saith, that Boatree-leaves ave excellent 
good to kill the bots in horses; they are hot, dry and 
binding; you may put in a handful of them into this drink. 

Proved. 

No, 11, Take as much black soap as a walnut, as much 
flower of brimstone and alittle garlick bruised; put these 
ina pint and an half of strong new beer or sweet wort; 
steep it all night, and give it to the beast next morning 
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fasting, and tie him up to the rack three or four hours af- 
tov; then give him warin water and what meat you please. 
Proved. 

Wo. 12, Give him two ounces of thiop's mineral made 
into a ball, with an ounce of the powder of anniseeds, and 
aspoonful of honey. 

N. B. But you must not give this to a mare with foal; 
you may bleed her in the roof of the. mouth. 

«Vo. 13. Take a quart of new milk, and as much of the 
purest clarified honey as will make it extraordinary sweet; 
then being blood warin, give it to the horse very carly in 
the morning, he having fasted all the night before; which 
done, bridle him up, and let him stand tied to the empty 
rack for more than two hours, 

Then take halfa pint of wvite-wine, and dissolve into it 
a good spoonful or more of black soap, and being well in- 
corporated together (the horse having stood two hours as 
aforesaid) give it him to drink, and let him fast other two 
hours more after it, and the worms will void in. great 
abundance. 

Wo. 14. Take the soft downy hairs which grow in the 
ears of arhorse, and which you clip away when you poll 
him, and the little short tuft which grows on the top of his 
forehead, underneath his foretop, and a pretty quantity of 
them, mix them well with a half gallon of swoet oats, and 
so give them to the horse to eat, and there is not any thing 
that will kill worms more assuredly. 
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‘CHAPTER, XXV. 
Hide Bound. 


This term implies a tightness of the skin, which feels 
asifit were glued to the ribs, the coat having at the same 
time a'rough unhealthy appearance. ‘This complaint is 
generally occasioned by Worms, or want of attention in 
the groom ; it occurs sometimes, however, without any 
manifest cause ; in such cases’ give the alterative No. 1, 
every morning, until moderate purging is prodaced, and 
if this does not succeed, try the alterative No. 2, which is 
to be given every morning for eight or ten days, taking 
care to assist its operation by warm cloathing, good 
grooming, and regular exercise, 


Allerative Balls. 


Vo. 1. Succotvine aloes, 1 oz. Castile soap, 9 dr. Pow- 
dered ginger, 6 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the mass, to be divided into six 
doses. 

No. 2. Tartarized patiniiny-46 oz. Powdered ginger, 
1} oz. oe 3 0% 

Syrup enough to form the mass, to be divided into 
eight balls. 

“Vo. S. When a horse’s skin sets so close to his ribs, 
that you can scarce raise it with your hand, he is gene- 
rally said to be hide-bound. But I do not mean to call 
this any disease, as it may be casily remoyed by liberal 
feeding. If that should fail, you may then very reasona- 
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bly conclude that he labours undey some internal disorden : 
in that case, recourse must be had to bleeding and purg- 
ing. . 

Wo. 4. First let him blood in the neck vain, then give 
him this drink; take of celandine two handfuls; if it be 
in the summer, the leaves and stalks will serve, but in the 
Winter use the roots and all; chop them very small, and 
take one handful of worm-zood, and rue as much, chop 
them likewise; put all these into three quarts of strong 
heer, and boil them till it comes to a quart; then take it 
off and strain all the moisture from the her ‘bs ; dissolve in 
the liquor the ‘ee ounces of molasses, and give it the horse 
fasting, blood- warm ; then for a week together rub all the 
horse’s body over with oil and beer, or buiter and beer 
against the hair, Let his diet be warm mashes of malt, 
or bursten oats, rye or barley, and he will soon recover. 

Wo. 5. Let the horse blood, and then give him to 
drink, three or four mornings together, a quart of new 
milk, with two spoansfyl of honey, and one spoonful of 
coarse molasses; let his food be either sodden barley Yy, warm 


grains and salt, or homony split in a mill; his drink mashes. 
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CHAPTER, XXVI. 


Surfeil and Mange. 


Surfeit—This absurd term is given by farviers to a dis- 
ease of the skin, consisting in small tumours or knobs 
which appear suddenly in various parts of the body, some, 
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timesin consequence of drinking largely of cold water,when 
the body is unusually warm : it appears frequently without 
any manifest cause. It may be easily cured by bleeding 
moderately, or giving a laxative ball; sometimes, indeed, 
it goes off without any medical assistance. ‘There is ano- 
ther disease’of the skin ofthe same name, which is gene- 
rally more obstinate, and attacks horses that are hide- 
bound and out of condition; in this a great number of ye- 
ty smallscabs are felt imvarious parts of the body; the 
horse is frequently rubbing himself, and sometimes the 
hair falls off from those parts which he rubs, This com- 
plaint approaches to the nature of mange, and requires 
the same treatment, assisted by a generous diet, guod 
grooming, and regular exercise, 

Mange. This disease is seldom met with, except in 
stables where scarcely any attention is paid to the horses, 
and where their food is of the worst quality ; it is thought 
by some to be contagious, and may in that way attack 
horses that are in good condition. It is known to exist 
by the horse being constantly rubbing or biting himself, 
so as to remove the hair, and sometimes produce ulcera- 
tion; the hair of the mane and tail frequently falls off, 
and small scabs may generally. be observed about the 
roots of that which remains. The mange is, we belicve, 
a local disease, and requires only the following ointment or 
lotion for its removal; in obstinate cases, however, it may 
be adviseable to try the effect af the following alterative : 


Receipts for Surfeits and Mange, 


™. 1,—Mange “Ointment. Sulphur vivum, finely pow- 
dered,4 oz. Oil of turpentine, 3 oz. Hog’s lard, 60z. Mix. 
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No, 2. Oil of turpentine, 40z. Strong vitriolic acid, £ 
oz. Mix cautiously, and add tr: ain oil, 6 oz. eulpbor vi- 
vun,40z, Mix, 

Wo. 3.—Munge Lotion. White helebore powdered,’4 oz, 
boil in S pints of water to 1 quart, then add muriate of 
quicksilver, 2 dr. that has been previously dissolved in 
3 drachms of muriatie acid, 

No. 4.—dlterative for Mange. Muriate of quicksilver, 
40z. Tartarised antimony, $ 0z. Powdered anniseeds, 6 
oz. Powdered ginger,20z. Syrup enough to form the 
mass, to be divided into sixteen balls, one of which is to 
be given every morning. 

Should they appear to diminish or take off the Appetite, 
or create a purging, they must be discontinued two or 
three days. 

No. 5.—Surfeit. - Having first taken a pint of blood 
from the neck, give the purge prescribed: for the Molten 
Grease, twice in nine days; and the ball (recommended 
for the Molton Grease,) every evening, except the day 
on which he takes the purge. 

No. 6.—Mange. Most favriers lay so greata stress on 
bleeding, that they do it in almost every’ disease, right or 
wrong, but particularly in this; thinking that in the mange 
the blood is full of corruption, they immediately proceed 
to drain away, from various parts of the body, as the 
head, neck, palate; mouth, tail, and sometimes from the 
flanks and shackle veins all atonce, until the animal 
spirits the horse possesses are wasted. 

All that can be expected from bleeding in this distom- 
per, is to lessen the quantity of it, which will make a free 
passage for the circulation of the juices, whereby the dif- 
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ferent secretions will be performed with considerably less 
friction ; but do not suffer any man to bleed your horse in 
this distemper, unless it happens to be redundant in him.--- 
Therefore, the following medicine should be given. 

Wo. 7.—Ball for the Mange. Cream of tartar, half an 
‘ounce; liquorice powder, half an ounce; flour of brimstone, 
one ounce; syrup of buckthorn, sufficient to form a ball. 
One of these balls may be given every morning on an 
empty stomach; and anoint the inflamed parts with the 
following ointment: — 

Flour of sulphur, and white hellebore, in fine powder; 
of each three ounces; quicksilver, half an ounce; oil of 
turpentine, two ounces; camphor, two dances; hogs- lard, 
one pound; mix them all well together. 

This ointment being rubbed on the inflamed parts once 
aday, With a woollen cloth, will destroy it in a very short 
time; but it is not at all necessary to rub the skin, to a 
rawness, before you apply the medicine; for that method, 
instead of doing good, not only excites much REM but 
nore frequently proves prejudicial. 

No. 8.—Surfeit. Mf you ride hard, and go in hot, your 
horse will be off His stomach; then is your time to guard 
against a surfeit, which is alw: ays attended with the grease, 
the farcy, or both; the sy mptoms are, staring of the coat 
and hide-bound. 

No. 9.—Staring of the coat will appear the very next 
morning. ‘To prevent which, as soon as you dismount, 
rub him well, cover him, pick his feet, throw a handful or 
two of oats before him, and litter him deep. Go imme- 
diately and boil for a cordial, half a pound of anniseeds ini 
aquart of ale, pour it upon half a pound of honey, into a 
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bowl or basén; brew it about, till *tis almost as cold as 
blood, then give it (with a hoyn) seeds and all. 


No. 9.—The Cure. Feed as usual; but keep him warm 
cloathed; give him warm water that night, and next morn- 
ing. A mash will do well that night, and lest the cordial 
should not have force eriough to carry off the surfeit, you 
must give him one of the following balls ¢ 

Half an ounce of ASthiops mineral ; ditto of balsam 
of sulphur terib ; ditto of diapente* or powdered ani- 
Seeds, mixed and made into a ball with honey or treacle. 
You may give him a pint of warm ale after its 


To prevent stiffness, supple and wash. his legs with 
greasy dish wash; or water and soap, as hotas a man‘can 
dear his hand init, with a dish clout (by no means take him 
out of the stable that niglt) and grease his hoofs. 


*To make Diapente, Take a quarter of a pound of Aristo- 
lochia, a quarter of a pound of mycrh, half a, pound of bay 
. berries. the outward husk-pecled off. two ounces of white ivo- 
ry, two ounces of hartshorn; the round root. of* Aristolochia is 
the best, cut the outward rind and grate it small, do not dry 
it, but after you have grited it, beat it small by itself, or with 
the other things; in a mortar, then put them inte a fine sieve 
and searse the finest out ; then put the biggest into a mortar 
again, and beat it very sinall, then searse the finest from that, 
and so do till you have made all very fine, then put it into a 
bladder, and keep it for your use. You tmay give an ounce 
of this at a time, altho? you give other things with it. An 
ounce of diapente is a good drink in a pint of strong beer, 
for anew taken cold, Proved ~ 
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CHAPTER, XXVII. 
Grease, or Scratches. 


This disease consists in an inflammation, swelling, and 
Consequent discharge from the heels, the matter having % 
peculiar, offerisive smell, and the heels being sometimes in 
a State of ulceration; the swelling frequently extends above 
the fetlock joint, sometimes as high as the knee or hock. 
When the inflammation and swelling are considerable, ap- 
ply a large poultice to the heels (See Poultice,) taking care 
to keep it constantly moist, by adding to it occasionally a 
little warm water; at the same time let a dose of physic be 
given. After three or four days the inflammation and 
awelling will have abated considerably, the poultice may 
then be discontinued, and the astringent lotion applied five 
or six times a day. Should the heels be ulcerated, apply 
the astringent ointment to the ulcers; and if they are deep 
and do not heal readily, wash them with the detergent lo- 
tion previous to each dressing. Regular exercise is of the 
highest importance, but it is necessary to choose a clean 
and dry situation for the purpose: ‘ 

In slight cases of grease, the astringent lotion and a 

‘few diuretic balls will generally be found sufficient to ef- 
fect.a cure; but when the disease is of long standing, and 
particularly if the horse has suffered from it before, there 
will be more difficulty in its removal; in such cases the 
following alterative powder may be given in the corn every 
day until it produces a considerable diuretic effect ; inv ery 
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obstinate cases vowels in the thigh Lave been found use- 
ful, 5 

Though the grease is ost commonly occasioned either 
by high feedings and want of exercise, or by neglect in the 
groom, there are cases which seem to dépend on general 
debility. A horse is rendered more susceptible of it by 
being in a state of weakness, and the Complaint sometimes 
owes its continuance to this cause. When a horse has 
suifered much from this disease, and particularly if he ap. 
pears to be Weak and out of condition,.a liberal allowance 
of corn will tend to recover lim, if assisted by the astrin« 
gent lotion and careful grooming ; in cases of this kind 
exercise is essentially necessary, It must be obvipus that 
when this disease depends upon debility, a dose of physic 
would not be an eligible remedy, yet considerable benefit 
has sometimes been obtained by giving the following alter- 
ative every morning until the bowels are moderately 
oponed. © 

Receipts for the Grease or Scratches. 


No, 1.—Alterative ball. Succotrine aloe’, 1 0z. Cas- 


tile soap, 14 oz.” Powdered ginger and myrrh, of each,” 


Zz. Syrup enough to form the mass, to be divided into 
six balls. 


This medicine, though of an opening quality, will im- : 


prove the horse’s strength, and’at the same time promote 
absorption. 

No. 2.—Alterative powder. Powdered rosin and nitre, 
of each, 40z, Mix, and divide int eight doses. Give 
one daily. 

(> Nothing tends so much ta prevent grease and 
swelling of thelegs, as frequent ht rubbing, and wash- 
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ing the heels carefully with soap suds, as soon as a horse 
comes in from exercise. In inveterate cases of grease, 
where the disease appears to have become habitual in some 
degree, a run at grass is the only remedy; if a dry pas- 
ture be procured where a horse can be sheltered in bad 
weather, and fed with hay and oats, it will be found ex- 
tremely convenient, as in such circumstances he may per- 
forin his usual labour, and at the same time be kept free 
from the complaint, ~ In obstinate cases the mercurial al- 
terative will be of service, giving one ball every morning 
until the bowels are opened. 

No. $.—Astringent lotion, or wash. Alum powdered, 1 
oz. Vitriolic acid, 2dr. Water, 1 pint. Mix. 

No. 4; Alum powdered, 4 0z. Vitriolated copper, £ az. 
Water, 14 pint. Mix. 

(> The'strength of these lotions often requires to be 
altered; where the inflammation and irritability of the , 
part are considerable, they must be diluted with an equal 
quantity of water: but if the inflammation is sabdued, and 
a swelling and ulceration remain, the alum solution ean- 
not be made too strong. 5 

Wo. 5.—Astringent ointment. Gun rains 10z, Butter, 
2 oz. Mixed and made fine and smooth by the point of a 
int or spoon, 

Apply the ointment twice a day, the heels to be washed 
perfectly clean with strong soap suds at least twice every 
day; this isa most efficacious remedy, and may even be 
used “upon a journey with almost certain success. 

No. 6. Venice turpentine, 1 oz. Hog’s lard, 4 oz. Alum, 
finely powdered, 1 oz. 
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No. 7.—Mercurial alterative. Calomel, t dr, Alvert 1 
dr. Castile soap, 2 dr. Oil of juniper, $0 drops. Tobe 
made into a ball with syrup for éne dose 

Wo. 8.—If your horse’s legs he swelled because the 
grease is fallen into them, and there is no outward ulcer, 
neither will the bathing with cold water and other out- 
ward helps assuage it:—then take a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, and make a lose somewhat lar: ‘ger than bis 
leg, to reach from thé lower part of his pastern up to his 
cambril or knee, and make it close and strait at the pas- 
tern, and wide above. Then take half a gallon of wine- 
lees, or else the grounds or Ices of strong beer, set them 
on the fire, and b il them well; then put to them a pound 
of clean hog’s-grease ; When melted and stirred well to- 
gether, take as much’ wheat-bran as will thicken it, and 
bring it to the body of a poultice: with this poultice as 
hot as the horse can bear it, fill the hose, and close it at 
the. top. : 

_ Let the diorse stand two days; the third day open the 
hose.at the’ top, but stir not the poultice, only take mol- 
ten hiog's grease, hot as the horse can soffer it, and 
‘with a spoon pou! it into the poultice on every side, 
till it will receive no more : this will renew the strength 
of the poultice: then close up ihe top of the liose, and 
so let the horse stand two or three days. You may, 
then open the leg and rab it down, and if you find great 
occasion, you may apply a new poultice; if not, your cure 


is wrought. 

No. 9.—Now, ifbesides ‘the swelling in the legs, your 
horse hath ulcers, or chaps, or scratches, pains, mules, and 
the like; then you shall apply the former poultice in all res- 
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and beat them together till they come to a salve. If the 
Scratches be on both legs, divide the salve into two halves, 


Tay them on two half sheets of grey paper, spread a broad ° 


piece of linen over the paper, and lay the plaisters to the 


hinder part of his legs where the sores are, and sew them on™ 


fast, and close in the fet-lock, and as far up as his legs 
are scabby, and let them stayvon two days: make a small 
thumb-band of hay, and wind it all over his legs and over 
the plaisters, At two days end, wipe the chaps of every 
cranny and crack in his heels, then lay on a plaister, and 
do every thing as before: at two days end lay on another 
fresh plaister, and let it remain three days; and when you 
take that off, if you see necessary, lay on a fourth plaister, 
and let it stay three days more; and by thus dressing it will 
dry quite up and be whole. Let himnot'go into the water 
all the time of his cure. If one or two of the pocky farcy 
drinks were given, it would much further the cure, and 
dry up those humours in the body which feed the scratches 
tm the legs, Proved. 
No. 17. Clip away the hair, then rub the sores till they 
he raw, wash them with old urine, alum and salt, as hot as 
possibly it can be borne; then take the tops and buds of 
elder and green brier-berries, and boil them in 3 gallon of 
sweet Wort, and adda good store of alum, being very hot; 
wash his logs two or three times, and it is a certain cure. 
No. 18.—Colds, glanders, sickness, molten grease, loose 
stomach, fainting ; alsa to make a horse fat. Take of an- 
nisced, of cumming-sceds, of fenugreck-seeds, of the fine 
searsed powder of decampane roots, of each two ounc es, 
beaten and searsed to a very fine dust; then add to en 
two ounces of brown sugar candy beatén to powder, and 
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_ two ounces of the flowr of brimstone; then take an ounce of 
the best juice ofliquorish, and dissolye it on the firein half a 
pint of while wine : which done, take an ounce of the best 
chyiical oil of dniseeds, and three onnces of the.syrup 
of colts-foot ; then of satlad oil, of fine live honey, and the 
purest syrup of sugar ov molasses, of each a half pint; then 
mix all these with the fyrmer powders; and with as much 
fine wheat flour as will bind and Knit them all together ; 
work them into a thick paste, and make thereof balls some- 
éyhat bigger than French walnuts, lulls and all; and so 
keep them in a close gally-pot, for they last all the year ; 
yet Ido not mean that’ you should keep them in the pot 
in balls; for because tliey cannot tie close, the air may 
get ih and wo hurt, as’ also the strength of the oils will 
sweat outward, and weaken the substance; therefore knead. 
the whole lump of paste into the gally-pot, and make the 
balls a3 you have occasion to use them. 

Now for the use of these balls, because they are cordial, 


and haye divers excellent yirtues, you shall anderstand, 
that if you use: them to prevent sickness, then you shall 
- take-one of these balls, and anoint it all oyer with sweet 
" butter, and so give itto the horse in the morning, in the 
manner of a pill; then ride hima little after, if you please; 
otherwise, you may chuse and feed, and water him abroad 
ov at home, according to your usual custom; and this de 
three or four mornings. 1 
If yow use them to cure either cold or glanders, then 
use them in the Same manner for a week together. 
If you use them to fatten a horse, then give them for a 
fortnight together, 
D2 
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But if you use them in the nature of scouring, to take 
away molten grease or foulness, then instantly after his 
heat, and in his heat, you must use,them. 

Agnin--if you find your horse at any time hath taken a 
little cold, as you shall perceive by his inward rattling ; 
if you take one of these balls,-and dissolve it in balf a 
pint of sack, and so giye it the horse with a horn, it is a 
present remedy. : 

Also to dissolve the ball in his ordinary water, being 
made milk-warm, it workcth the like effect, and fatteneth 
exceedingly. 

To give one of these balls before travel, it prevents tir- 
ing; to give it in the height of travel, it refresheth wea- 
riness ; and to give it after travel, it saves a horse from 
surfeits and inward sickness. 


For a sudden great Heat, as in Hunting, Racing, or hard 
Riding, that the Horse's Grease is melted. 


‘Vo. 18.—This you shall know by the panting of the 
horse that night he comes in so hot; for if he be over- 
ridden and his grease melted, you shall know it by the 
panting at the breast and girting place, and licaving at 
the flank ; you shall see the night he comes in, and the 
next day morning, that his body will be mighty hot. For 
remedy, take and give this to purge him and cleanse him, 
and to qualify the heat and working of his body: Take 
one pint of sack, and pat to it one ounce of diascordiun, 
beaten sinall—mnix them together, and give it to the beast 
at any time cold, but in the morning fasting, is the best ; 
give him warm water for three or four days after: give 
him bursted oats, boiled barley, and mashes made of 
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ground malt; keep him well littered, and clothed warn. 
If he forsakes his meat, and you see he hath lost his sto- 
mach, to bring him to his stomach again give him two 
ounces of honey, aud half a pint of white wine mixed to 

gether, and heated blood warm. In the morning after he 
hath drank cold water, you may give ithim with a horn - 
it will make him stale, clear his bladder, and bring him 
to his stomach again. After you haye given him it, ride 
him a mile or two gently, and set him up warm ; at nigh, 
ride-him/a mile or tWo again, snd litter him well, and 
keep him warm. Thus do for three or four days, or a 
week ; at three days end, give hin the wine and honey as 
you were before directed. If you sce notwithstanding all 
these means used, that lie will not fall to his meat, and 
that he is bound in his belly, and dungs very small, then 
sive him this cordial two or three times, two or three 
days betwixt each cordial giving. Take three*pints of 
stale beer, houschold brown bread, the quantity of half a 
penny loaf; boil these two well together, then take it off 
the fire, and put into it a quarter of a pound of honey, 
and a quarter of a pound of fresh butler: give him this 
cordial blood-warm fasting, and ride hima mile or two 
every evening and morning, as well when you do not 
give it to him, as when you do; ride him fairly, and 
clothe and litter him up warm: this cordial will bring 
him to his stomach, and cause him to be loose-bodied, 
and dung soft, although he be weak, and have little or no 
stomach. Four or five hours after his cordial, the firs 

thing you give him, boil him half a peck of oats and a 
pound of fenugreek together in water till they be burst, 
and the water wherein these were boiled, pour it fram 
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the oats into another pail, and put some cold waterto 
it; and when he drinks, let him drink of this water; for 
the oats and fenugreek, throw sonie of them into the man- 
ger hot, and if he be loth to eat. them, then strew somo 
wheat bran upon it, and it is very likely he will eat all 
together. This course taken in every particular, will 
bring your horse to a stomach, and raise him suddenly. 
A fortnight or three weeks after he is thus melted, and 
that you have given him the former things, to give him 
this purge of aloes, will do the beast a great deal of good 
in this case: I am confident it is good. Or give him as 
much of the powder of mechoacan as will lie upon a shil- 
ling, at three or four times : that is very good ina pint 
of wine, or a quart of strong ale. Proved. 
No. 19.—A purgation, when any horse is sick of his grease, 
ar any costiveness. Take a pint of good old white-wine, 
and set it on the fire; then dissolye into it a lump, half as 
big as ahen’s egg, of castile-soap, and strain them well 
together on the fire: then take it off, and put info it two 
good spoonsful of hempseed, beaten’ into fine dust, and an 
ounce and a half of the best sugar-candy beaten to fine 
powder, and brew all well together. Then having warmed 
the horse, to stir up the grease and other foul humours, 
give him this to drink, and walk him up and down a little 
after it, to make the potion work; then set him up warm, 
and after a little stirring up and down in the stall, if he 
grows sickish, give liberty to lie down, After two or three 
hours fasting, give him a sweet mash, ihen feed as at 
pther times. ; 
No. 20.—For grease, fallen into the legs, to help them wt” 
wice dréSsing, and tohelp the scratches. Take of train oil, 
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of neryeoil, of oil de bay, of each half a pint, and the big- 
ness of an egg of alum; boil them all together; then having 
cleansed the sores, and opened the poultice, if theve be any, 
with this salve anoint the gviefS, and itis a speedy cure. 
Wo. 21,—For to cure the scratches. Take soap and salt, 
and mix them together in your hand, and keep his feet dry, 
-and tie alinen cloth about them, and it will cure them. 
' lids Proved: 
* No. 22.—Another. Take verdigrease and ‘burnt alum, 
, mix them sees and so apply it, keeping the horse dry. 
7 | Proved: 
No. 23. I would recommend to ‘those who ive conye- 
nience, of the most safe and certain: Areinedy for. this disor- 
der, to turn their horses into Sood pasture for two or three 


months, as that has been known to cure when all othen, 


methods have failed. Buf fo those who have not that 
convenience, L prescribe the following. meiicnie. 

No. 24.—Apurge for the Grease. Succotrine’ aloes, 

. two ounces; rhubarb, three dr. calomel, two dr. oil of 

» aniseed, peniticieneta make a paste. Divide it into.two 
balls. 5 


After you have, giyen both these balls, between which’ 


the space of four days should intervene, one of the follow- 
ing diuretics should be given every morning. 

Nv..25.—Diuretic Ball for the Grease. *Saltpetre, four 
ounces; nitre, two ounces; yellow rosin, four ounces; cas- 
tile soap, two ounces; salt of tartar, Peer eincent honey 
suflicient to make'the whole into a paste. Divide it intu 
seven balls, and give them as above. 

The hair must be constantly cut close about his swelled 
heels, which must be kept very clean by frequently wash- 
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ing them with yellow soap and water; and when dry, rai 
in the following, twice or thrice a day. 

No. 26.—.1 bath for greasy heels. To one pint of the 
spirit of wine, put one ounce of camphor. 

No. 27.—Tihe horse ointment. “Rut into a clean pipkin, 
that holds about a quart, the bigness of a pullet’s egg of 
yellow rosin; when it is melted over a middling fire, add 
the same quantity of bees-wax; when that is melted, put 
in half a pound of hog’s lard; when itis dissolved, put in 
two ounces of honey; when tha atis dissolved, put i in half a 
pound of common turpentine; ‘keep it gently boiling, stir- 
ing it with a stick all the time; when the turpentine is 
dissolved, put in,two ounces of verdigrease; you must take 
off the pipkin (else it will rise into’ the fire ina moment,) 
set it on again, and give it two or three wambles,and strain 
it through a coarsesieve, into a clean vessel for use, and 
throw the dregs away. ©. | ‘ : 

There is an extraordinary ointment for, a wound or 
bruise in flesh or hoof, broken knees, gaul’ d backs, bites, 
cracked heels, mallenders, ar when you geld'a horse, to 

. lical aud keep the flies away; nothing takes fires out of a 
bur mor scald inhuman flesh so soon; Ihave had personal 
exper ience of it. Thad jt out of Degrey; but finding. it 
apt totheal a wound at the top, before the bottom was 
sound, I improved it, by adding an ounce of verdigrease. 

No. 28.—Swelled and cracked heels. W his lexs and 
heels should swell and crack, and become stif and sore, so 
that he can hardly be got out of the stable in the morning, 
and perhaps did not lie down all night; you may travel on, 
but walk him for the first mile or two very gently, till tlie 
swelling falls, and he begins to feel his legs. 
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Vo, 29.— Cure. When you end the day’s journey, wash 
his sore legs with warm water, and a great deal of soap; 
or foment his ‘heels (first cutting away the hair very 
close) with old urine, pretty warm, for a quarter of an hour, 
by dipping a woollen cloth, or an old stocking into the 
urine, squeezing it, and then applying it to the part af- 
fected, having first well washed it with the urine. You 


may then prepare the poultice as follows = 


Make a poultice of any sortof greens, such as lettuce, 
cabbage, mallow leaves, turnip tops, orturnips themselves, 
the best of all; boil them tender, squeeze the water out, 
chop them ina wooden bowl, with two or three ounces of 
hog’s lard or butter; put this poultice into a cloth, and tieit 
on hot as soon as it can be got ready, letting it stay on all 
night, Feed him as usual, and offer him warm water in the 
house. About nine or ten o'clock (that is, avhonr or two 
after he is put up for all night, and fed) give him a ball. 

Vo. 50. If a horse’s legs and heels swell and crack, 
and become stiff and sore, wash them with hot water and 
soap; thon prepare the foregoing poultice, and tie it on hot, 
letting it stay on all night.—Feed him as usual; and offer 
him warm water. About three or four hours after’ leis 
pnt up for all night, and fed, give him the following ball : 

Half an ounce of Ethiop’s mineral; ditto of balsam gf 
sulphur ferib; ditto of diapente, or powdered auisceds, 
mixed and made into a ball with honey or treacle, and a 
pint of warm whiskey and water, beer or ale after it: and, 
in the morning, give him water in the stable, on account 
of the ball. A day or two after, take a pint of blood fram 
his neck. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mallenders and. Sellanilers, 


When a scurvy eruption appears on the posterior part 
of the knee joint, it is termed mallenders; and when the 
same kind of disease happens on the interior of the hock 
joint, it is named sellaniers, 


No. 1. Should these complaints occasion lameness, it 
will be proper to give in the first place a dose of physic; 
let the hair be carefully clipped off from the discased part, 
and let all the scurf be washed off with soap and warm _ 
water; a cuve may then be soon effected by applying the 
following ointment twice a day... 

No. 2. The ointment. Ointinent of wax or spermaceti, 
2.07. Olive oil, 1 0z. Camphor and>oil of rosemary, of 
each J dr. Acetated water of litharge, 2dr. Mix. 

No. 5. Ointment of nitrated Fue, olive oil, of 
aach, doz. Mixy 

No. 4. Oil of Crpectitie oz. Vitriolic acid, 1 dr. mix 

“cautiously, and add of oil of bay, 80z. Mix. 


No, 5.—Mallender. The mallenderis a crack in the bend 
of the knee, it oozes a sharp humour like that at the heels 
ar frush; a horse dare not step out.for fear of tearing it 
wider;-itis so painful it takes away his belly; it makes him 
step short, and stumble much. 

The same method, medicine, greasing and _poulticing 
(which you used for swell’d orcrack’d heels,) will cure it, 
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No. 6. Sellander and cure. The sellander is a crack in 
the bend of the hough; and must be cured with the same 
things, and after the same manner. 

No.7. Mallender, First clip away the hair which grows 
upon itand aboutit; then rub the scabs off with a haire 
cloth, or the back of your scissors and knife. This rub- 
bing of it will cause it torun yellow matter. ‘Take alinen 
cloth, and wipe away the filth clean; then take four pen- 
ny-worth of the oil of riggrum, and mix it with a little of 
your own dung, andlay iton with a flat stick upon a lin 
en cloth, and bind it to for a week: then make it clean, 
and dress it again—and it is acure. After your first 
dressing, you may ride him or turn him out. Proved. 

No, 8. First rub it dry with a cloth, then anoint it 
with crown-soap and red mercury precipitate, mixed to- 
gether; when you have anointed it once, pluck the hairs 
which grow in it, and upon the edge of it, out; then dress 
him three times more, once in two days dress it; then 
anoint it with salad oil, and it is cured. But always be- 
fore you anoint it, you must rub it dry, Proved. 

No. 9.—Mallenders aud Sellanders. If but newly ob- 
served, frequent washing with thin gruel, and rub it daily, 
with equal parts of camphorated spermaccti ointment, and 
mercurial mixed together: this may effect a cure; but if 
it is of long standing, a cure can only be expected by wash- 
ing it often with the above gruel, and rubbing it daily 
with mercurial ointment. bs 

No. 10.—Of the mallender, sellander, pains, scratches, 
mellet, mules, crown-scabs, and such like. For any of 
these you shall take verdigrease and soft grease, and 
grind them together to BP ointment; put it into a box 
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by itself; then take wax, hogs-grease and turpentine, 
of each alike quantity; melt them to a salye, and put 
them in another box; then when you come to dress the 
gore, after you have taken off the scab and made it 
raw, you shall anoint it with the green salye of verdi- 
grease and fresh grease only, for two or three days; it is 
a sharp salve, and will kill the cankerous humour: then 
when you see the sore look fair, you shall take two parts 
yellow salve, and one part green salve, mix them together, 
and anoint the sore therewith till it be whole, making it 
stronger or weaker, as you shall find occasion, 

Wo, 11.—Take a sponge, and wash the part with cop- 
peras water; then apply the green ointment, twice every 
day, whieh is a complete cure for the mallenders, 


——:0:0:0:0; ——— 
CHAPTER, XXIX. 
GLANDERS. 


This is believed to be a contagious disease, and har 
hitherto proved incurable. The most essential thing to 
be known with respect to the glanders, is the method of 
preventing its being communicated to sound horses; and 
the appearances by which it may be with certainty distin- 
guished from other diseases. The symptoms are, a dis- 
charge from one or both nostrils, and a swelling of the 
glands under the throat: if one nostril only is affected, it 
generally happens that the swollen gland is on the same 
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side of the throat: sometimes the disease remains in this 
state for a considerable tiiae, at others the discharge in- 
creases, becomes of a greenish colour, and yery fetid; 
ulceration takes place within the nose, and the swollen 
gland becomes harder, an \fegls as if closely attached to 
the jaw bone. A cold Nvuar(,/netimes been mistaken for 
the glanders, but may Vevel] ply be distinguished from 
it. in colds, there is generally a certain degree of fever, 
the eyes appear dull ov watery, the appetite is diminished, 
an there is alinost always a cough. If the glands of the 
throat should swell, they are notso closely attached to the 
jaw bone, as in the glanders, but feel loose and moveable 
under the skin; they are also generally in a state of ac- 
tive inflammation, feeling hot, and softer than in the glan- 
ders: in colds, both nostrils ave alnost always affected; 
in the glanders, it frequently happens that the discharge 
is from one only. — In colds, the nostrils are never ulcera- 
ted—in glanders, it always happens, though at different 
periods of the disease; sometimes ulceration takes place 
at its commencement, at others a month or two may elapse 
before it can be perceived. The strangles has been some- 
times mistaken for the glanders or sore throat, bat in this 
disease the inflamed glands very soon suppurate and burst, 
whereby all the other symptoms are generally removed; 
whilst in the glanders the glands seldom or never suppu- 
rate: in order, however, to ayoid all danger, it is advisea- 
ble, the moment a horse is perceived to have a discharge 
from his nose, to put him wto a stable where he can have 
no communication with other horses 
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Receipts for the Glanders, 


No. 1, If the glands of the throat are enlarged and in- 
flamed, apply a large poultice to them, steam the head 
three or four times a day, let Lim be well clothed, parti- 
cularly about the head, ant, foi the fever powder, No. 2, 
every day, or once in twelv«) tye 3, Should the discharge 
arise from a cold, it will SOC £. emoved by these means, 
When considerable ulcerati «perceived in the nose, 
with the other concomitant symptoms of the glanders, the 
horse should he destroyed instantly, 

(GF The most effectual mode of purifying stables in 
which glandered horses have been. kept, is to remove, 
or carefully wash every thing on which the horse may 
haye deposited any matter; and afterwards to cover every 
part of the stable with a thick coat of lime and size. 

No. 2, Bleeding and purging are the only methods 
likely to afford relief in this case; and not even these, un- 
less resorted to before there becomes too great a dis» 
charge. 

f« The following purging ball has been found beneficial in 
this distemper. 

Take one ounce of Barbadoes aloes, three drachms of 
rhubarb, one drachm of ginger powder, and half an 
ounce of iron filings; put them into a mortar, and mix 
them all well together, with a sufficient quantity of bran- 
dy to make it into a paste. Diyide it into two balls, and 
give one in the morning fasting; the other ball may be 
given the third morning. 

The food should chiefly consist of good sweet old hay, 
and the oats should be ground, Mashes are yery _neces- 
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sary in this distemper; as also warm water with oat-meal 
in it. 

One ounce of tar, and one ounce of honey, dissolved in 
a quart of ale, may be given three or four times a week. 

No. 3.—A drink to dissolee and bring away the glanders. 
Take of sweet wine, one quart; or for want thereof, strong 
beer; figs, four ounces well sliced; and two ounces of 
Sliced liquorice; boil them well together, then put in gin- 
ger in powder, elecampane and pepper in powder, of each 
one drachm: When itis boiled enough, put in of treacle 
five ounces, and of butier the same quantity, and the 
yelks of two new-laid eggs beat well tog:ther; give it to 
the horse lukewarm, and order him as needful. : 

No. 4.—A drink to- bring away the glanders, when other 
drinks have rolled them, and brought them to suppuration. 
Take the best white wine vinegar, and the sharpest ; put 
init three whole eggs; let them lie twenty-four hours; 
then beat them well together, shells and all, and give it to 
the horse. You may do so two or three mornings, more 
or less, as you may find occasion; and wie will clear of 
the glanders, 

No. 5.—Of the running glanders, or mourning of the 
Chine. Take of auripigmentum, two drachms ; of tussila- 
ginis, as much made into powder; then mix them toge- 
ther with turpentine till they be like paste, and make 
thereof little cakes; dry them before the fire; then take 
a chafingdish of coals, laying one or two of the cakes 
thereon; cover them with a funnel; and when the smoke. 
ariseth, put the funnel into the horse’s nostrils, and let 
the smoke go up into his head; which done, ride him till 
he sweats; do this ouce eyery morning before he be water 
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ed, till the running at his nostrils cease, and the kernels 
under his chaps be lessened. 

No. 6,—An approved cure. Take a quarter of a pint 
of verjuice, three spoonsful of salad oil, and two spoons- 
ful of Aqua vite; put one half into one nostril, the other 
into the other nostril, being blood-warm; then ride the 
horse somewhat speedily for twenty or thirty rods, and 
only spare him when he coughs; then set him up warm, 
and at noon give him a warm feed. Lastly, if you find 
him grow sick, give him warm milk from the cow.” 

Wo, 7. 1 preparation before you give the black drink for 
the glanders. First take blood from him, if you find it 
gross. or phlegmatick, for otherwise he cannot possibly 
mend; then instead of oats, give him every morning about 
four or five o’clock, wheat-bran prepared, for four or five 
days together, and the water to drink that the bran is 
sodden in, which is to qualify and dry up the moist and 
bad humour abounding in him; and then let him blood in 
the neck, if you have not before.. The next day rake 
him with your hand, and then give him this clyster. Make 
a decoction of mallows one pint and an half, and put 
into it four ounces of fresh butter, and of sala loil a 
quarter of a pint: administer 1t blood warm, with a 
strap of leather tied to his tail and put between his legs, 
and the other end fastened to the Sursingle, so strait that 
the tail may be close to his tewel or fundament, that he 
cannot purge till it be loosened: this done, mount his back, 
ride him gently an easy trot or foot-pace for half an hour; 
then set him up Cloathed and littered, with the bit in his 
mouth three hours, during which time he will purge kindly; 
then give him white water and hay, and at night a little 
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vats, for he must be kept toa spare diet: The next day 
mix well together the powder of brimstone and fresh but- 
ter, and anoint all along with two goose feathers, and run 
a thread through each of their quills’ ends, that you may 
fasten the thread to the top of the head stall of his bridle, 
and run them up as high as you can into cach nostril, and 
so ride him an hour or two, and this will purge his head 
and lungs, and cause him to send forth much filthy matter; 
but when you sct him up, take them out, and an hour after 
give hay and white water, and bran prepared, which is 
mentioned in the beginning of this receipt: the next day 
give him his clyster again, and let him rest for that day, 
but ordered in all things as before; the next day use the 
goose feathers again, and order him as you did before : 
all this is but to prepare him for the following drink; 
but you must observe to keep him always warm, and let 
him be ever fasting and empty, before you give him any 
physic, and air him evening and morning if the sun shine, 
or if the weather be warm or calm: then three days after, 
give him this drink called the black drink. 
The black drink for the Glanders. 

After having prepared your horse in the foregoing man- 
ner, take new-made chamber-lie, and of the best and 
strongest white-wine vinegar, of each half a pint; then 
take of mustari-seed two or three spoonsful, and make 
mustard thereof with vinegar, and grind it well; then put 
your vinegar and chamber-lie to the mustard, and stir 
them well together; then take of tar and bay salt of each 
alike, as Much as may suflice, incorporate them well 
together, and fill two or three egg-shells therewith. 
Haying prepared these things, keep him over night to a 
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very spare dict, and the next morning take and vide him 
first till he begins to sweat; then give him the egg-shells 
filled with tar and salt, as before prescribed ; and as soon 
as he hath taken that, give him with a horn the afore- 
named drink made of chamber-lie, vinegar and mustard, 
all at the mouth, except two small hornsful which must be 
poured into his nostrils; which, when he hath taken, ride 
him again as much as you did bofore, set him up, and 
cloathe and litter him warm, and so let him stand upon the 
bit till three or four o’clock: then unbit, and give hima 
warm mash, and order him in all things, as is usual for 
horses taking physic. Give him this medicine or drink 
every other day, if the horse be strong; and if he be weak 
in body, once in three or four days. This is an infallible 
cure, in three or four times giving, ifit be rightly given> 
though he be far spent: 5 Proved. 
No. 9. Take a quart of red vinegar, being no wine vine- 
gar; putit over the fire, and put thereto two spoonsful 
of honey, two spoonsful of elecampane, beaten into fine 
powder, and searse it through a fine searser; and as much 


roch-allum as the bigness of an egg, beaten into fine pow- 


der; half a pint of salad oil : put in your salad oil after all 
these have boiled together one quarter of an hour ; then 
take it off the fire, and letit stand until it be milk-warm; 
then give your horse six spoonsful in each nostril with ‘a 
little horn; after you have given this drink, ride him two 
or three turns and no more ; then tie his head down to his 
foot for the space of four hours ; then let him fast four 
hours; you must give this drink at nine several times, being 
three days between every drink; every second day after he 
hath had his drink, give him chicken’s guts warm, rolled 


| 
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in beaten bay salt, and put them down his throat, giving 

him warm water and wet hay all the time you give him 

this drink, and this will amend the glanders, and the 
. mourning in the chine. Proved. 

No, 10.—To cure the glanders, running at the nose, and 
all colds and rheums. First obserye this, when you give 
him oats put some honey to them, and rub them very well 
together between your hands, continue to do so until he 
stops running at the nosé. This is one of the best and most 
certain cordials, for it disperses all the phlegm and choler, 
italso purgeth the head and brain, it purifieth the blood, 
it yenteth evil humours, it causeth good digestion, and 
freeth a horse from glanders, colds, catarrhs, rheams, 
ranning at the nose, &e, Proved. 

Vo. 11, Take a bag and draw it over the horse’s head, 
then fume up his nostrils with a lighted match; do so for 
three or four days, then let blood in tho neck-vein, and 
give him the following drink.—Take one gill of vinegar, 
and two or three new-laid eggs, mix them well, and give 
them tothe horse inthe morning fasting, and ride him 
half a mile after he has taken it: rub his poll well with 
goose-grease, for it is excellent for any thing of that kind, 
‘Tar and sweet oil mixed together, -and tied to the hits, i is 
very good for a cough. 

Nv. 12. Some young horses with a cold or a surfeit 
willrun a bluish matter at the nostrils, but that is no glan- 
der; on the contrary nature is relieving itself; when the 
matter from the nostrils is of a glewy cruddy nature, 
greenish, white or yellowish, or thick, the glands under 
the jaws fallen, kernels one larger than the other, and se- 


veral small ones sticking close to the bone; those kernels 
F2 
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in the mour: ning of the chino are generally more spread 
under the whole chaps, and loose in the midst of the two 
bones, just under the windpipe or wesand, the gleet at the 
nostrils is generally white and clotty; by these signs a 
glander may be known. he remedy; take goose crease, 
any quantity you like, and rub it on the pole and nape of 
the neck as occasion requires; this is the whole remedy: I 
have in a degree experienced its efficacy in some sort in 
this disorder, yet not ina desperate case with success, I 
am quite of opinion, pr ovided the disorder is not too far 
advanced, that this remedy, and fuming at the nostrils 
With any of the fumes in this book laid down, or assaf 
tida and castor, and two or three drinks of the decoction 
of sassafras root, a quarter of an ounce of gum guaiacum 
dissolved in it, given luke-warm, will perfect a cure Spee- 
dily. This remedy seems to be nearly calculated for the 
disorder in desperate cases: the goose-grease thus used 
will cause any common running at the nostrils speedily te 
evacuate, disperse and dry up, which I have proved; but 
shall leave further trial to, the judicious, Proved. 


6:00: af 
CHAPTER, XXX, 
FARCY, 


The Yarcy generally appears in the form of small tu 
mors or buds (as they are commonly termed) frequently 
in the course of the veins, from which they are erroneously 
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supposed to consist in a swelling of those vessels. These 
tuinors generally burst, discharging a thin watery matter, 
aud degenerating into foul spreading ulcers. The conti- 
guous glands are usually inflamed and swollen from an 
absorption of the poison, ‘This disease sometimes makes 
its appearance in diffused swellings of the hind legs, sheath, 
or other parts of the body. The most common cause of 
farcy appears to be contagion, either from a glandered 
or farcied hors, for there’can’beno doubt that thos» dive 
eases will reciprocally produce each other; whence we may 
conclude that they both originate from the operation of 
the same poison, which produces different effects accord- 
ing to the parts on which its noxious influence is exerted, 

‘There being certain parts only of the body which are 
obnoxious to this poison, its effects are always partial in 
some degree: thus we find the internal parts of the nose 
particularly liable to be effected by it; the skin likewise is 
very susceptible of its action, more particularly along the 
under part of the neck upon the veins, and on the inside 
of the fore and hind legs; and when the horse is suffered 


‘to live a suflivient time for the poison to acquire its high- 


est degree of virulence, or to produce its full effect, the 
lungs do not escape the contagion. The farcy may be 
either constitutional or local: if glanderous matter taken 
from a farcy ulcer is applied to the skin where the cuti- 
cle has been torn or abraded, a chancre or foul ulcer is 
produced, which may easily be distinguished from all 
others by its peculiarly foul appearance, the edges becom- 
ing thick, and the discharge consisting of athin and ra- 


* ther glutinous matter; it generally spreads rapidly, and 


never looks red or healthy: the absorbents or lymphatics 
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about the ulcer become inflamed and swollen from a 
sorption of its po’ nous matter, the swellings produced 
in this way are commonly 1 mistaken for veins, and henge 
has arisen the opinion on of | the blood yessels being the seat 
of the disease = he glands likewise, to which those lym- 
phatics lead, become inflamed and enlarged ; ‘at le ngeth 
small tumors or buds appear in the course of these ab- 
sorbents, which are small abscesses arising from the in- 
flammation of those v essels. 


"Phus far the disease is certainly locul, and the censti- 
tution untainted ; the poison being arrested by the glands, 
and for a time prevented from mixing with the blood ; 

at length however it insinuates itself into the circulation, 
and poisons the whole mass, At length the bones of the 
nose become carious or rotten, and finally the poison falls 
upon the lungs, and very soon puts a period to the suf- 
Jevings of the unfortunate animal. Sometimes the pro- 
gress of the disease is extremely rapid, and destroys the 
horse in a very short time; atothers it is remarkably 
slow, and continues in the same state for a considerable 
time, without affecting either the appetite or strength. 

In the first stage of the farcy, while it is perfectly 
cal, a cure may be easily accomplished; and she 
disease be, discovered quite at its commencement, » the; ; 
plication of the farcy ointment aided by half an ounce of ta 
nitre given in his feed or water morning and evening will 
generally remove it; which however, must be continued 
for some time. But should the disease have been ne- 
glected, or not perceived at its commencement, should the 
lymphatics be enlarged or corded, (as it is termed by 
farxiers)/and the neighboring glands swollen, the cure is 
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by no means so certain; i in that case some of the poison 
may have got into the circulation, though ifs effects haye 
not been visible. Whenever therefore the farcy has been 
neglected at its first appearance, it will be advisable to 
give the following ball, once, twice, or even three times a 
day, if the horse’s strength, will admit of it, taking care 
to restrain its inordinate effect upon the bowels or kid- 
neys by means of opium ; at the same time sit is necessar y 
to keep up the horse’s strengtli by a liberal allowance of 
grain mixed with: inashes ; 3 malt has been found useful also 
on those occasio: During the time the horse is taking 
this strong medicine, great attention must be paid to him, 
he must be warmly cloathed if the weather is cold, have 
regular exercise, and never be suffered to drink cold water. 

The following’ balls indeed haye proved so eflicacious, 
there is seldom occasion to try other internal remedies ; 
unless however they are given for tyyo or three weeks af- 
ter every symptom has been reioved, the cure will sel- 
dom be permanent. 

With respect to that ‘kind of farcy which appears in 
the form of diffused swellings of thé limbs or other parts, 
_ it seldom originates from infection, and does not ‘often de- 
pend perhaps on the action of the glanderous poison, 
bein, merely common edematous swellings, such as 
, accompany the grease; from this we may account for 


the eflicacy that lias sometimes been attributed to purga- 


tives and diuretics as remedies for the farcy. 

When large abscesses fori in consequence of farcy, 
they do not require any peculiar treatment, but it is par- 
ticularly necessary to support the horse's strength in 
those cases hy means ofcorn and malt. It has been sup- 
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posed that the farcy depends altogether upon debility, ang 
medicines of the tonics or strengthening kind have been 
recommended for its removal. 


Receipts for the Farcy. 


No. 1.—Ball for Farcy.—Muriate of quicksilver, 1 scr. 
Powdered aniseeds, }.0z. Syrup enough to form the ball. 

The quantity of muriate of quicksilver may be gradu- 
ally increased, as far as the horse’s strength will allow. 
When violent sickness, purging, or excessive staling is 
produced by it, it will be advisable either to discontinue 
it for two or three days, or to diminish the dose consi- 
derably. One drachm of opium will sometimes prevent 
such violent effects, r J 

No. 2.—Farcy Ointment.—Oil of vitriol, 1 02. Oil of 
turpentine, 2 oz, ‘ 

“Mix carefully in an earthen, stone, or iron vessel, as it 
will boil furiously for a few minutes,—Add a little train 
oil, then apply this ointment to the buds or tumors twice 
or three times aday, well rubbed.in by a’sponge or rag 
tied on the end of a small stick, 

No. 3.—-After bleeding, moderate purging may be 
safely complied with. 

Purge for the Farcin. —Mloes, half an ounce; rhubarb, 
two drachms ; mercurious dulcis, two drachms; 3 oil of 
ecarraways, two drachms. Make it into a ball with a_suf- 
ficient quantity of honey and flour of sulphur. { 

This is so mild, that it: may be given to any horse, 
whether fat or lean; with safety, twice or thrice, letting 
him rest four or fiye days between each purge. 
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* The following drink should be given in the morning, 
and the ball in the evening, till the cure is completed, 

A Drink for the Farcin -—Dissolve one ounce of good 
molasses ina pint of warm ale, and give it with a horn. 

1 Ball.—Linseed in powder, one ounce; verdigrease, two 
scruples; sulphur, halfa drachm, Form the ball with 
honey or molasses, 

Ointment for the Farcin.—Oil of turpentine, one ounce ; 
spirits of wine, three ounces ; Flanders oil of bays, one 
pint ; camphor, one ounce. A little of this ointment should 
be rubbed on the buds twice a day. 

As the buds grow soft, and yield to the pressure of the 
finger, they’should be opened with a lancet, in order that 
the matter may discharge, and to prevent its returning in- 
to the blood ; but I do not conceive it necessary, or even 
Consistent with sound doctrine, or the rules of physic, to 

» pierce or bore them with a red hot budding iron, nor to 
pull out the Knots with pincers, and then-to thrust tents 
into them: the orifice made large enough, with a lancet 
forthe matter to discharge is quite sufficient; as the 
most simple sore may easily be changed to an uallaispos: 
ed ulcer, by the use of tents, 

Wo. 4.—First bleed in those veins that doth most feed 
the farcy, then give him this drink; take one ounce of 
aloes, and boil it in three pints of water till reduced to a 
quart, then add to it one gill of molasses, and as much soft 
soap, and half as much yeast, and give it to the horse 
lukewarm, Ride hima mile before and after it, and keep 


him warm for two or three days until the physic has done 


working. Proved. © 
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4 No. 5.—Take three quarts of strong beer, and dissolve 


‘in it six ounces of stone lime ; give it the horse in two 


drinks, one half at a time, at two days distance, and it is 
a cure, J Proved, 
No, 6.—For a farcy. in in the head. —Ifit be in the head 
and no where else, then bleed him in both the neck-veins 
in the morning before he hath drank; then give him the 
former drinks for a pocky farcy, and no other drinks ; 
let him blood with your cornet-horn, in the third furrow 
in the roof of his mouth, and tie him up to the rack for. 
five or six hours ; then give him a little clean hay, and 
at night some warm water and Lian. fit be in his head, 
and no where else, and some certain small buds do ap- 
pear, then do nothing but bleed him in the neck-veins, and 
give himthe drink, and bleed him in the palate of the. 
mouth, and at the very same time apply. the charge of 
soap and brandy hot, and heat it well im ; Jay it not upon 
the head of the buds, but all over the swelling, and in a 
short time by using the drink the farcy will die and the 
swelling will fall, Proved. 
No. 7—To cure a foul, rank, pocky farcion, which runs 
all over a horse, or inany par ticular part of his body.—An 
horse that hath the farcion, if his breath smells strong, 
and stinks, then do not meddle with him, for his lights are 
rotten, and there js no cure for him, and lic is as full of 
them within as without: if his breath be sweet, there is 
no doubt ofthe cure. For all knotted, budded farcions, 
separate ths sound from the sick, for this disease is infec- 
tious, they will take it one of another. This disease com- 
eth first of colds and surfeit. Give him a little hay at 
night to keep his jaws from falling, the next morning let 
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iit blcod on hoth sides. of the ineck, and let him bleed 
well; th i give him this drink; one ounce of aristolochia, 

an oun f turmeric, an ounce of anisecds = beat your 
turmerié and anisceds small, and grate the root of aris- 
tolochia, and put them all together with one handful or 
two of lung-wort or liver-wort, and rue, a handful of 
$reen or dry Wormwood, a handful of green fennel, if not 
to be had, take two ounces of fennel-seed :-cut the herbs 


sinall, pound the seeds, and put them all to steep in three 
pints of Water, and Jet them lie all night ; next morning 
before you give it him, ride hima mile till he be warm, 
thenygive hin it cold'as it stood ‘all night, and ride ae a 
mile gently, set him up warm. clothed’ and. littered ; 

him stand upon the bit seven’ or eight hours then rie 
him, and give him-alittle’clean hay, andat night warm 
water with some wheat-bran in it: the next morning ride 
him to the river and let him drink; and Jet him drink. but 
once a day, but ride him well upon his water: ing; and at 
the end of three days, give him ‘his former drink agains 
‘and order him as before : work him moder: atély the time 
of his cure. Be it winter or summer, keep him in the 
house with dry meat: when cured you may turn him out 
or keep him in: wheh he is cold, wash him twice a day 
up to the back, soak him well in the river, and at three or 
four days distance, if you sec need requires, give him two 
or three drinks more, ordering him as before. As’soon 
as you haye given him the first drink, with the end of your 
cornet horn, let him Wood in the furrow in the top of his 
mouth. These drinks will make him run at the nose 
much white or yellow matter, and they will make him 
spew much filth, and allies and dry up all the gross 
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humours in his body, and cleanse the blood. After these 
drinks, you shall see the farcions appear with red heads, 
and they will drop out of themselyes, and where you see 
them ready to drop out, apply this medicine; take half'a 
pound of roche-alum, melt it on the fire, take it out and beat 
it to powder, and mix a3 much as you think will do with 
your fasting spittle, till it be like an ointment, and where, 
you see they are ready to drop out, lay a little of this ap- 
on the head of the bud, and where you see they are hard 
in the flesh let them alone, for some will die and the rest 
will drop out of themselves : ride him up and down in the 
river twice a day, as far as the Swelling goes, a good while 
after the alum and spittle haye taken plate : these drinks 
will kill and dry up any pocky gangrene farcion even if it 
spreads all over him. * ‘ Proved. 
Na. 8.—For a farcy in the head. [fit be in the head 
and no where else, then bleed him in both the neck-veins 
_ inthe morning before he hath drank; then give him the 
_ former drinks for a pocky farcy, and no other drinks; let 
him blood with your cornet-hoyn, in the. third furrow of 
the roof of his mouth, and tie him up to the rack for five 
or six hours ; then give him a little clean hay, and at night 
some warm water and bran. _ If it be in bis head, and no 
where clse, and some certain small buds do appear, then 
do nothing but bleed him in the neck-veins, and give him 
the drink, and bleed him in the palate of the mouth, and 
at the very same time apply the charge of soap and bran: 
dy hot, and heat it well in; lay it not upon the head of 
the buds, but all over the swelling; and in a short time, 
by using the drink the farcy will die and the swelling wilk 
fall. Proved. 
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No. 9.—For a farcy that is broken out in the legs. Do 
not charge it except it swells above those buds up towards 
the body; in such case lay on the charge of soap and 
braildy all oyer the swelling, above the buds, to stop it 
fyom running higher, but not upon the buds below; let 
blood in the neck veins, and in the third furrow of the 
roof of the mouth, and then give him one or two of the 
pocky-farcion drinks, at three days distance, till you see 
all the swelling killed and dried up with the charge of 
soap and brandy, and the drinks. Those buds that are 
broken, lay the alum and fasting spittle upon them, and 
they will dry and heal up: for those that are in the flesh, 
soine will die in the flesh, and some will drop out, 

‘ Proved. 

No. 10.—For a button farcy. You shall know it by 
these. signs.—The horse will be full of bunches and knots, 
as big as peas or nuts, they are jn bubbles in the skin, 
and are easy to be seen. First, let blood on both -sides 
the neck, and let him bleed well, then take a little house- 
leek, and beat it and strain it thro’ a fine linen cloth, and 
put it into-his ears; then take an ounce of aristolochia, 


and grate it small, a handful of the tops of rue, the size . 


of an egg of hog’s-grease, beat these three last together 
till they be Jike a salve: as’ soon as you have put the 
houseleek into each ear, divide the others into two equal 
parts, put a part into each ear, and some wool after it to 
keep it in, then stitch his ears with a needle and thread, 
aud tie a list hard about his ears that he may not shake 
it out, then tie the list of both ears together a little strait, 
and then cut a little hole in his forehead and raise the 
skin from his forehead the breadth of your hand round 
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about the hole, then take a red dock root, tunlice it and put 


three slices into the hole, they will draw a great deal of 


corruption out of it ‘which ‘will scald the hair off, and 
when the strerigth of the root is’ gone, it will drep out of 
itself; then anoint it with a little fresh butter. After you 
put in the root, lay a plaister of Burgundy pitch over it 
to keep out the wind and cold ; Tet lim fast seven or 
eight hours, and let him stand upon the bit; you shall see 
him slaver, champ, and foam ‘as if ht was ridden; give 
him warm water and bran at night, let his ears be shut 
up for two days. The knots and bunches will fall in 
a short time, and the hair will come again upon his 
forehead. “4 eile 2 

No: 11,—First bleed the horse. Take red precipitate, 
in fine powder, two drachms; and make it into a ball with 
one ounceof Venice treacle, and give it the horse. After 
the ball, give the following dri ink: 2% 

Take rue, two handsful; roots of madder, Sharmrgintad 
dock, of each four ounces; chips of guaiacum wand, sas- 
Safras, of each two ounces; boil them in two quarts, of 
stale beer, to three pints, then strain if. Dress the knots 
with arsenic. ; ‘ ; : 
* Repeat the ball and drink, every third. or fourth day,” 
for three doses. i 

Wo. 18. Take misletoe, stale piss, honey, and black 
soap; infuse them together a day or two, then w arm, them; c 
and wash your horse all oyer for six days together; and 
ifthe distemper is not got fo) too great adiead, it will 
cure it, . | 

No. 18. Lect him be bled on both sides the neck, And 
give this drink: al 
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Takea 1 gallow 0 of fair Water, and pnt into it a handful of 
rie, and a spoonful of hempsecd, being first, bruised to. 
gether in A morter, then boil them till half is consumed; 
whenit is cold give it to-him to drink, , Which, being re- 
peated will cure him. y 

_ No. 14. Steep theregulus of antimony i in ale, with a 
little of the spice called grains of paradise, and a ‘little 
sugar; of which give a, horse about half a pint at a time, 
two or three times, with about a day or tyo’s intermission 
betweeneach, and ifwill cure him. 

~ No. 15.=KFarcy and frush, Take half an ounce 6f Ro- 
iman vitriol boiled in a pint of urine; “two-pence worth of 
‘turpentine, tivo pence Worth of bole- -armoniac, and ahand- 
fulof rue. Give inwardly and repeat the dose, if requi- 
site, ‘ * 

Wd. 16¢ Fin U) fareion: that lies all over ‘the. boily ofa 
horse. First, bleed those buds that do not die, wash them 


with the water you have for any old ulcer, and this will * 


cure them and kill them. Wash them onée a‘day, then’ 
take half a gallon of clear water, boil in it two spoons- 
ful of hemp- -seed beaten to powder, and two handsful of 
rue cut small; boil all these together, till it come to apint 
and an half, and give it the horse fasting: do this once in 
three days, or three times in nine days, Tet Him stand in 
the night Wefore, and not dink; you may give him three 
or four hours after'it a mash, or warm water, then hay. 
This very.drink given to a cow or ‘bullock, after letting 
blood in the neck; will make them thrive exceeding fast, 


if it be given them in the spring of the year, and then 


turned out to grass. If a'cow or bullock do not thrive, 


but is lean, scurvy, hide-bound, and ler hair stand night, 
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up; do butdet blood, and give her this ‘drink, and she will 
mend presently upontit. : Proved. ~ 

No. 17. For a furcion only in the neck or head of a horse. 
First let blood in the neok-veins, then take two spoonsful 
of the jnice of hemlock, and two spoonsful of the juice of 
houseleek, and mix them ‘together, and put the one half 
into one ear, the other half into the other ear; you must 
mix two spoensful of salad oil with the houseleek”’ and 
hemlock, and put them all together into his ears. Puta 
little wool, lax or tow after it; stitch up his ears, and at 
the end of twenty-four hours, unstitch them and take out 
the stufling; givebim a'mash two or three hours after, and 
warm water to drink. You may give him any meat to, 
eat, only wash the buds with the water for an old ulcer, 
till he be whole. 4 ! Proved. 

No. 18.—Farcy.. Bleed upon the first appearance in 
proportion to the state and size of the horse, and repeat it 
in four, five or six days, according to the state of the 
blood. Give him different food from what he has been ac- 
customed to for three months before; and a few malt 
mashes at night, anda few old beans ‘in his cormin the 
morning. If they are of a hard and watery kind, rub in 
a moderate quantity of the mercurial ointment upon the 
Tar: gest of them every other day for thrice; which follow 
with a daily washing of the following lotion for'a week; 
Take corrosive sublimate,. two drachms; rectified spirits 

’ of wine half a pint; spring water, one pint; Jet this be well 

shaken together, and the part affected plentifully moisten- 
ed by means of a-small piece of sponge constantly wet 
with the composition, After a few operations of the fores 
going give the horse a purge, 
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Mb, 19,—For'a-water farcy. Lhe signs)to know it from 
& pocky=farcy are as follows: He will swell in bagsas big 
as your head, sometiines mostly under the belly, and souie- 
times about the chaps and under his Jaws. « » Take a nail 
rod, bend it at the, end the length of a fleam, so that it may 
a yery little more than go through the skin:,at the end 
make ‘it red, and make-a number of holes all oyer the 


"swelling with it, the yellow water will run, ‘out, and the 


swelling suddenly fall away; to quality the, heat of the 
iron rub a little’ soap upon it, and give him but one drink, 
such as you give for the pocky farcion, The more you 
work any faroy horse, the sooner the cure. Ifhebe poi- 
soned by any medicine, your often ‘Tiding him into - cold 
water will destroy the working ‘of-it’ ‘Give him‘ warm 
water to ‘drink, and let him stay at home the time of the 


-cure. You may, work any. farcied horse with another, but 


{et them not stand together, nov feed together? to make all 
sure, give thé sound horse ono or two drinks ‘as if for 2 
pocky farcied horse, and those drinks will prevent a farcy 
of the sound horse, Proved. , 


CHAPTER, XXXI. 
is ‘OUNDS. 


The first necessary operation in wounds is to remove 
carefully all dirt or other extrancous matter, and if the 
wound be made with a clean cutting instrument, and not 
complicated with bruising or laceration, the divided parts 
are to be neatly sewed together; and, where it can be 
done, a roller kept constantly moist with the saturnine lo- 
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tion, diluted with an equal quantity of Watew, is to be *E: 

plied, in order tovassist ini retainibg the parts im their si- 
thltion; this voller is not tabe removed for several days; 
Aleit the divided parts) may hove fine to, unite, and thatthe * 


» wound may heal by the first’ intention; as surgéons derm. 
it, unless cousi(lerable swelling and inflammation come _ 
“on; it then becomes necessary to remove the roller, and 


apply fomentations. ‘This kind of union, however, can 
seldom be accomplished in horses, from the difficulty. of 
keeping the Wounded parts’ sufliciently at rest, and from 
their wounds: being senerally accompanied with contasion 


or “laceration; yet it should always be ‘attempted where it 


appears at all practicable. Fomentations arid warm di- 
gestives then become necessai ry, im order to promote the 
formation of matter in the wound: should considerable 
swelling and iyflammation arise, moderate bleeding as” 
near the affected part as possible, and laxative medicines, 
or even a dose of physic aie strongly to be recommended; 
and a poultice, if the situation of the part be such as to ad- 
mit of its application, will be found of great use. As soon 
asthe swelling and inflammation shall have been removed, 
the fomentations and poultice are no longer necessary, and. 
the digestive ointinent only is to be applied; should ‘the 
wound appear not disposed to heal, discharging a thin of- 


fensive matter, apply the detergent lotion previous to Hes 


digestive ointment. 

When the granulations become too luxuriant; that i is, 
when what is commonly termed proud flesh, makes its‘ap- 
pearance, tlio caustic powder is to be sprinkled on the: 
wound—slight wounds generally hea) With yery little trou- 
ble, and sometimes without the interference of art; and it 
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is from this circumstance that many nostrums have ac 
quired unmerited reputation : in wounds of this kind, tine- 
ture of myrvh, or compound tincture of benzoin may be 
used, 

Whenever a considerable’ blood-yessel is wounded, and 
the hemorrhage is likely to prove troublesome, the first 
object is to stop the bleeding, which, if the wound be in a 
situation that will admit‘f the application of a roller or 
bandage, may be easily effected ; for pressure properly ap 
plied is generally the best remedy on those occasions, 
and far more effectual than the most celebrated styptics = 
in some cases it becomes necessary to tie up the bleeding 
vessels; this is rather a difficult operation, and not often 
necessarys 

Punclured wounds, or such as are made with pointed 
instruments, are generally productive of more inflamma- 
tion than those that have at first a more formidable ap- 
pearance ; and if such wounds happen to penetrate into a 
joint, or the cavity of the chest or belly, the worst conse- 
quences are to be apprehended, unless if be skilfully 
treated, 

When a joint has been wounded; the synovia or joint- 
oil may be observed to flow from the wound; the first 
thing to he done in those cases, is to close the opening 
that has been made into the joint; for as long as it re 
mains open, the inflammation will go on, increasing, and 
the pain will be so violent as to produce a symptomatic 
fever which has often proved fatal: the most effectual me- 


thod of closing the wound is by applying the actual caute- — 

ry or red hot ivon; this will appear probably a very 

Strange remedy to those who have not seen its effect, yet: 
He «€ 


wh Nak. 
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it is certainly the most efficacious that can be employ- 
ed, but is only applicable where the wound is of the 
punctured kind, and small; for when a large wound is 
made into the cavity of a joint; and particularly-if it is of 
the Jacerated kind, it is impossible to close it effectually, 
and death is frequently the consequence. As soon as the 
opening has been closed, it is of consequence to guard 
against the inflammation that may be expected to arise, 
or to remove it if already present—for this, bleeding-and 
purging are the most effectual remedies—a vowel in any 
conycnient part near the affected joint, will be found use- 
ful also. Should the joint be swollen much, the following 
blister will prove very efficacious, and far superior to fo- 
mentations or poultices. 


Receipts for wounds. 


No. 1.—Oil of turpentine, 1 oz. To which add gradu- 
ally, Vitriolic acid, 2dr. Hog’s lard, 4 oz. Spanish flies, 
powdered, } oz. Mix, 

Wounds about the foot, from stubs, over-reaching, &c. 
often prove troublesome when neglected ; as soon as they 
are perceived, care should be taken that no dirt gets 
into them—the detergent lotion and digestive ointment, 
or oil of turpentine alone, are the most useful applica- 
tions on those occasions. When the foot is wounded 
in shoeing, the nails being driven into the sensible parts, 
the ‘compound tincture of benzoin or oil of turpentine 
is to be applied. When the tendons or their membranes 
are wounded, considerable inflammation is likely to take 
Place, which is to be removed by fomentation and the 
Saturnine poultice ; purging is also of great use in those 
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aces, and when the wound is extensive, and the in- 

flainination runs high, bleeding likewise- may be neces- 

"* Bary. ; . 
4 extensive, lacerated, or contused wounds, the inflam- 
mation sometiiues terminates in mortification (see inflame 
Mittion), in such cases fonentations are to be frequently 
applied, and the horse's strength supported by means of 
vich mashes and the cordial ball for mortification. 

No. 2.—Tv heal a Wound ina Horse. There is no- 
thing better to heal a wound in a horse, than tallow and 
{urpentine nixed together, 

No. 3.— 10 infallible Method of curing any Wound what. 
ever, by three hazel sticks. If your horse, or any beast 
should be wounded in any part whatever, the cure is thus: 
Taxe turee hazel sticks of the last season’s growth, each 
one afoot long, made simovth at the ends—with each one 
of which search and probe the wound to the bottom, and 
, beginning with the one first used, anid thus go 
' thro’ three several courses of probing in all, Remember 

to lay each one, in their courses of operation, after prob- 
ing, on clean paper. Having thus done, lay the sticks 
beside each other on the paper, with the bloody ends to- 
gether; then spread tar on so much of the paper, and on 
them asare bloody, and lay them thus up in the paper; af- 
ter which, if it is winter, place it in the coolest part of a 
stove-room, but if summer, in any place you please out of 
the damp orsun, with that part which has been used, ta- 
| — wards the east. Proved infallible. 

No. 4.—For a new Wound: made with a Stake, or such 

like thing, Stub, or Fork. First, wash the wound well with 


Butler and Vinegar melted together, then take a clout and 
? 


then agai 
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tie it about astick’s end, abd dip itin some Linseed-oil, | 
run it to the bottom of the wound, anoint it well, and iy 
short timo nothing but this will heal it and kill the gan. - 
grene of it. If the wind getinto-the wound, and cause it 

* to swell, anoint it with the Oil of Populeon round about the 
swelling: Train-oil and Verdigrease melted together, will 
heal and skin any wound well and quickly. Proved, 

Wo. 5.—A perfect Drier ofa green Wound, or any other 

+ Sore. ‘Take Soap and unslacked Lime, and mix them well 
together; but beforeyou lay it to, wash the wound or sore. 
witha little white Wine-vinegar, and then apply it, 
3 Prove. 

GF A Marrow-bone burit and made into powder and 
strewed on a sore or wound, is a great drier, 

No. 6.—A4 rare Green Ointment fo heal any Wound, old 
or new, quickly. ‘Vake a handful of Water-hetony, as 
much of Comfry of Mugwort, red Sage, Sage of Bethleleem 
by some called Jerusalem-sage, of Southern-rcood, of Rue 
by some called herb of Grace, of Tosemary, of each of 
theso an handful; boil all these ina pint of May Butler 
and as much Mutlon-suet ; and when it hath boiled aw hile, 
take it off the fire and strain it through a cloth, and put if 

' into a-pot for your use. ‘This ointment will Jast good ii 
7 year. Ang * Proved. 

F No.7.—To draw out any thorn or nait in any place. » 
Take house-snails, seeth thew in butter, and apply them : 
they will draw out any thorn or nail: or the roots of reeds 
bruised and bound to the wounded place with a linen clotli. 

" The horse may ron out, gto Stand in is best. — 
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BRUISES. 


In recent bruises, fomentations are the mos! 
“remedies—when they aie viplent, a considerable des 
inflammation may be expected to supervenes it will th 
be proper to give a.laxative ball, and to bleed moderate! 
"as near the affécted pare as possjble, r 
_ If abscesses form in consequeiice of a bruise, dischare- 
ing large quantities of matter, particula 
ofa bad colaur and an offensive s mel], the wound also ap- 
pear ing dark coloured and rotten, indicating: approaching 
mortification; the horse’s strengih must be supported by 
allowing him a large quantity of grain, and if he can be 
made to eat malt, it will be found still more effectual. If 
the appetite goes off he must be drenched with good water: 


if the mattex is 


gruel, and strong infusion of malt: it will be necessary 
_also to give the cordial ball for mortification, once or 


twice a day. Stimulating applications to the part, such 
as camphorated spirit and oil of turpentine, equal parts, 
are of great use. Vi 

Should a hard callons swelling © remain in consequence 
of a bruise, the following embrocation is to be well rub- 
bed into the part twice a day; and if it does not succeed in 


removing it, recourse must be had to blister. 


Erepripts for Brilised: 


M1. Cainphor, 402. cal of turpentine, 1-07.+ Soap 
linament, 14 oz. Mix. ‘ 
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_ No. 2: Tincture of cantharides, 1 oz. Oil of origanun 
2dr. Camphorated spirit, 6 dy. Mix. i 
Wo. 5. Culs, treads, bruises, ¥e, All cuts, and treads 
-* bruises, ave cured by the following horse-ointment ; not only 
» Soonest and safest, but without leaving any mark: 
"Horse-ointment. » luto a clean pipkin, that holds abou 
a quart, putthe bigness of pullet’s egg of yellow rosin. 
“when it is melted over a middling fire, add the same quan- 
tity of bees*2vax ; when that is melted, put in half a pound 
» of hog’s lard ; when that is ‘dissolved, put in two ounces of 
'' honey ; when that is dissolved, put ina half pound of com, 
mon lurpentine ; keep it gently boiling, stirring it witha 
stick all thé time; when the turpentine is dissolved, put in 
two ounces of verdigrease: you must take off the pipkin 
(else. it will raise into the fire in a moment) set it on 
again, and. give it two or three wambles, and strain it 
“4 tirough a coarse sicve, intoa clean yessel for use, throwing 
e the dregs away. 

This is an extraordinary ointment for a Wound or bruise 
in flesh or hoof, broken knees, gaul’d backs, bites, crack’d 
heels, mallenders, or when you geld a horse, to heel and 
keep ‘the flies away ; nothing takes fire out of a burn or 
scald in human flesh so soon; I have had personal expe- 
rience of it. I had it out of Degroy, but finding it apt to 
: heal a wound at the top before the bottom was sound, I 

improved it by adding an ounce of verdigrease, ¥ 
No. 4.—To cleanse any, wound. ‘Take the roots of El- 
der, and beat them to. powder, and boil them with clear- 
honeys it is. good to cleanse any sore, old or new. But 
take this for a general observation, that before you dress 
any wound, let it he Where it will about the horse, wash 
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it clean first with white’ Wine-vinegar, and then dress it 
with your salve. ; Proved. 

Na. 5.—Pricked.— Gravelled.— The cure. If pricked or 
otherwise wounded to the quick ; apen the hole with a pen- 
Knife, and drop a Jittle diachilon or melilot, thro’ a pair of 
warin tongs’ into the hole, to suck out the gravel, but the 
horse ointment is best; cover it close with dry tow, fasten- 
ed in with a couple of splints, and put his foot, as before, 
into ahot poultice. 

Repeat this till he is well ; which will be in two nights, if 
you. liave not been too free with your penknife. 

No. 6.—For a new hot inflammation or soft swelling, 
awhether broken or not. Anoint it with the oil of populcon, 
ani rub itin cold with ydui hand once or twice a day until 
it be down, 

No. 7.—For a bruise or bite upon a horse’s cods. First 
bathe them in warm whey or milk, lot it be as hot as the 
horse can endureit, ‘bathe it three or four days together, 
then make a bag to keep his cos w arm, and’ anoint them 
with cold oil of populeon once or twice a day till you see 
the swelling to abate; apply the charge of crown Soap 
aud brandy to remove the rest, and to knit the yeins 
and strings of the cods; lay it on bot ‘and leat it in well: 
three or four days after, ride him into a river or pit, up to 
the belly, and you willsee it {all in a short time. If the 
cods be swelled much, and it had been long done and is 
hard, then do not meddle with it, Proved. 

CFP To keep in your medicine, and keep out the wind. 
Over your medicine lay a plaister of Burgandy pitch, and 
it will keep out the wind till you take down the swelling 
with oil of populeon, Proved. 
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No. $.— For an inwurd bruise with any fume or stubs 
Take a pint and an half of strong beer, and an ounce 
and an half of bole-armonjac, boil them a little together, 
and give it him with a horn Juke warm, It is very good 
for an inward bruise of a beast. Proved. 

No. 9.—For a horse that hath torn” his Alesh about the 


*helly or elsewhere. Take a pint of sharp white wine vine- 


gar, boil in it two ounces of bole avmoniac; after it hath 
boiled a little, take it off the fire and putin a little butter, 
and bathe the place grieved once in two days, and in two 
oy three times dressing it will cure. Proved, 
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CHAPTER, XXXUI. 


Fistula inthe Withers: 


This disease generally originates in a bruise from thé 
sadile, and is at first simply an abscess, which by early 
attention and proper treatment may be easily cured; but 
when neglected it degenerates into a fistulous sore, proves 
extremely difficult to cure, and cannot be removed without 
very severe treatment. 

As soon as the injiry is discovered, fomentations should 
be applied in order to promote suppuration, and when 
matter is formed let the tumor be opened, so thatits con- 
tents may be completely evacuated, and a future accumu- 
lation prevented; thesore may then be healed by dressing 

* 
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it daily with digestive linament or ointment, but should 
they prove ineffectual, apply the detergent lotion until the 
sore agsuines ‘a red healthy appearance, aud the matter 
becomes whiter and of a thicker consistence, When the 
disease has been neglected in its first stage, and the mat- 
ter has been suffered to penetrate among the muscles, af- 
fécting the ligaments or hones of the withers, it beconfos 
necessary to adopt amore severe treatment. The sinus- 
ses or pipes are to be laid open with a knife, and if it is 
practicable, a depending opening is to be made, that the 
matter may run off freely; the sore is then to be dressed 
with the following ointment, which is to be melted and 
poured into the cavity while very hot. 

The sore is not to be dressed, until the sloughs which 
this ointihent occasions, have separated from the living 
parts; which generally happens two or three days after 
the operation. If the surface of the sore looks red and 
healthy, and if the matter appears to be whiter and of a 
better consistence, a repetition of this painful operation 
will not be required; the digestiye linament or ointment 
being suflicient to complete the cure; but if the sare still 
retains an unhealthy appearance, and the matter continues 
thin and of a bad colour, the hot dressing BEL again be 
applied. 

Receipts for the Fistula. 


Vo, 1.—The ointment. Ointment of nitrated quicksil- 
yer,4 oz. Oilof turpentine, 10z. Mix, 

Wo. 2. Verdigrease, 4 oz, Oil of turpertine, 1 oz, Oint- 
ment of yellow resin, 4 oz. Mix. 


[2 
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_ No, 3.—4n approved cure for a Fistulas Take two 
large handfuls of the right Arscsmarf, pound it, steep it in 
water all night, and Jay it on the fistula or pole evil, then 
clap your hand on it and keep it there till you find the 
warn'th come to your hand; then take the arsesmart and 
bury it, and ‘throw the water you steeped it in, on the 
place you bury it; and as the arsesmart-rots, the malady 
will sink; it is a cure. which has been.often proved. Once 
may do, but you may do it foub or five times. 

N. B. The right arsesmart has a red stalk, bears a 
white flower, and by tasting, it will be very hot on the 
tongue, 

No. 4.—Of the imposthume in the ear, poll-evil, fistula, 
swelling after blood-letting, any galled back, canker in the 
withers, seffast, wens, navel-gall, or any hollow ulcers 
These diseases are so apparent and common, that they 
need no other description but their names: and the most. 
certain cure is, to take clay of a mud or loam wall, straws 
and all, and boil it in strong yinegar, and apply it plais- 
terwise to the sore, and it will of its own nature search to 
the bottom and heal it, provided that if you see’any dead 
or proud flesh arise, you eat or cut it'away. 

No, 5.—How to make black ash lie for the curing of uly 
cers, poll-evils, fistulas, and the like, Take of the tops and 
bark of black ash, and burnit in some clean place to ashes; 
then put those ashes into a vessel that has a hole and a 
spile in it; then put alittle straw in the vessel, and the 
ashes on the straw; then pour on boiling water, and cover 
it up; letit stand three or four hours, then draw it off, and 
if it be not strong enough, which you may know by its 
slipperiness, put it on the ashes again; you may either 
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boil it or let it stand: some time; but it: will be the, stron- 
ger bor boiling; then daw it off and’ sput it into a bottle 
fov use. ‘This lie, made warm, and put it ipto any ulcer 
ordistula, will of itself search, cleanse pnd eal it to admi- 
ration sdon.. "© 
No. 6,—For the first coming ofa fistula or “poll-evit. 
Take tansey, Worm-wood, and arse-sinart,, braise them, 
anil putsome cold. water oti them, then put them into a 
bag, and lay -it on the tumaur, anil there let it remain . 
for three Hours, then take it off, and bury it under the _ 
root of one of those herbs. and agit rots, the djsorder 
will sink and remove. I have been credibly informed, 
that this will relieve these disorders. The oil of amber 
well rubbed in, is said to do the like, or the spirit of tur.” 
pentine well heated in with a bar of iron, _ Where those 
disorders are hard, guaiacui-oil or palm-oil, are exceed- 
ing good to assuage and sink hard Swellings and tumours. 
Rue boiled in milk, and salad-oil added to ‘it, and given 
‘in the ynanner of a ‘an ench, is an exceeding good antidote 
against poison. Proved. 
No. 7.—For a Fistula. To sink, first sear the fistula 
with a hot Iron until the skin looks yellow; then make a 
plaister of rosin, sheep’s suet and brimstone, melted to- 
“gether, and lay it on hot, but not to scald; if it is broke 
or is likely to break, then lay on a plaister of shoema- 
ker’s wax, spread upon alum’d leather, on purpose to 
break it; and when broke, take ‘yerdigrease, butter and 
salt, well mixt and melted together, and pour it scalding 
hot into the sore, and use this till the flesh looks red, and 
» then tent with verdigrease, burnt alum, wheat flour and 
the. yolks of eggs, well beaten and mingled together, tilt 
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it is healed : and to skin it, take bar m and Soot mixt to- 
gether, arid spread’ it on the sore, ‘anil itis a perfect cure: 
The searing, and plaister of rosin, soot and brimstone, i is 
very good for windgalls. 
No. 8.—For a fistula or gang grene ig the foot, by reason 

of some channel-nail which hath lain lang ‘ang deep in tke 
foot, that breaks’ out above the hoof, and causelh the sole of 
the foot to come ‘out, and thie lex and” paster nto swell very 
much, Af the nail causes the sole of the foot to come out, 
and to’break out dbove the hoofvand causo the pastern and 
leg to swell ;-but if the solo of the foot be not come out, 
then do as you were directed formerly, by girting the fet- 
lock hard, and when you haye.taken out the sole of the foot, 
- search the wound with a little tow at the instrument’s end . 
to see how far and which way the channel nail-went; when 
you see wheré the holes are, drop in ten or twelve drops of 
he oil of turpentine, and take a little fine tow or lint at your 
instrument’s ond, dip it in the turpentine and put it in tent- 
ways: then over this tent lay to the bottom of the hoof a 
handful of nettle-tops and a handful of salt, well beaten to- 
gether®stuff his foot well with tow, and let it lie on twenty- 
four hours, and always when you dress it take off the 
shoe, and when dressed tack on the shoe again: dress it 
thus once a day with a tent dipt in turpentine, and lay tothe 
sole first, and then the nettles and salt over that, till you 
see the sole come on a little, and when you see it a little 
grown, then apply the following poultice but not before, 
and lay some tow over the poultice and over the tow a 
piece of leather, and oyer the leather splinters of wood; his 
shoe taken off and set on again, as you were shewn in 
another place ; let him stand dry in the house till he be 
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whole, which will be in ‘a few days; the poultice must, 
on. the first dressing, Jay on twenty-four hours, the se- 
- cond dressing forty-eight hours, the third dressing forty- 
eight hours, and so continue till the sole of the foot be 
grown firm and strong again, ~The poultice is thus made. 
‘Take half a pint of salt beef or pork brine, and a quarter 
of a pound of kitchen grease, and boil tiem a pretty while 
together ; put some wheat bran to it, and. make it not two 
thick nor two thin: when you have taken out: his sole, 
and untied the cord about the pastern, if it bleed much, 
then put a-handful of salt into the bottom of the foot, with 
tow or flax between the sol of the foot and the shoe, and 
the splinters and a piece of leather over it to keep itin ; 
at twenty-four hours, take it off and lay on the nettles and 
salt as before divected.. Thus much for the cure of the 
sole of the foot: but mark what follows, which belongs to 
the foregoing receipt, which is, when.the nail in the foot 
does not only cause the sole of the foot:to come out but al- 
so breaks_out above the hoof, and causcth a gangrene or _ 
swelling in the pastern, and so up the leg; in this case af 
ter. you haye searched it with a little fine tow or lint at 
your instrument’s end, then drop intothe hole a few drops 
of oil of turpentine, and after that put in a tent diptin the 
oil of turpentine, into the hole as far as you can, and im- 
mediately apply the poultice laid upon a large linen cloth, 
to the swelling in the pastern, and up the leg so far as the 
swelling goes, and bind it close on with another cloth that 
it may not come off: tie him close up tothe rack for seven 
or eight hours that he may not pull it of with his mouth: 
let it lie on twenty-four hours the first dressing, and forthe 
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other dressings, the time before mentioned, till the swel- 
ling be down and the sore be whole. i Bion, 

Always put in atent dipt in the oil of turpentine, before 
you lay this poultice to, or any othér thing. If the hoof 
comes off and it swells and breaks out above the hoof; if 
all these happen together, you must observe the distinet 
directions. The cure of that in the sole of the foot from 
that which breaks out aboye the hoof, and apply each cure 
to each disease. In this case the poultice must be first 
applied above the hoof, because when the sole of the foot is 
taken out, you must not lay the poultice to the place till it 
be a little grown; and further, with great pain and con+ 
tinual holding up his foot from the ground, his sinews in 
the bent of his leg will be shrunk; to remedy which, use 
the oil of swallows as you may see for a blood spavin, but 
if you cannot get the oil of swallows, if his sinews be knit 
or stiff, then rub in‘some trotters oil, which is made of 
sheeps-feet, but for want of either of these, boil some hog’s 

. grease and aqua vite together, and rub it in cold with 
your hand. Proved.” 

No. 9.—Fistula, Isa deep hollow kind of ulcer, which 
oozes out a thin matter: it frequently proceeds from 
bruises and crushes of the saddle ; but oftener from the 
unskilful heal of a wound. 

The cure.—Search it with a slender leaden probe, 
which will bend wheresoever the concavity of the wound 
leads it: and when you have come to the bottom, let 
fe be opened downwards, if it can be done, in order that 
the corruption may more easily discharge ; you will then 
‘vith your fingers, feel if there are gristly kind of pipes, 
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vr horny substances, which must be cut away, and this 
fistula water injected with a syringe twice a day. 2 

Fhe fistula Water. Sublimate, one draclim ; white cop- 
peras, two ounces: alum, three ounces: reduce them to 
a powder, and burn them in a fireshovel; this done, 
you are to reduce it to a powder a second time; then’ pour 
three quarts of boiling water over it. 

After using this water, but not till it is quite cold, dress 
the wound with the green ointment. 


CHAPTER, XXXIV. 


POLL-EVIL, 


This disease like the Fistula, generally originates in a 
bruise; and if neglected, requires the same severe treat- 
ment; it consists at first in an abscess in the poll, which 
by early attention might be easily cured: but if the matter 
is suffered to penetrate to the ligaments and bones, itfre- 
quently proves more difficult of curé than the fistula, 

Mr. Taplin, in his Stable Directory, declaims against 
this method of treating inveterate cases of fistula and poll 
evil; it is certainly, however, the only effectual one that 
is known; and had this author but seen the effect of this 
remedy, as well as of that which he recommends beforé 
his book was written, it is probable he never would have 
favoured the public with the declamation above alluded 
to. It is surely more consistent with humanity to rescue 
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an animal from a painful and gradually increasing disease; 

-by means ofa severe operation, than to suffer him to lin- 
ger out a life of pain and misery, by: adopting a_ mild, 
but inert mode of treatment. 


Receipts for the Poll-Evil, 


Nv, 1.—Poll-Evil. The poll evil is a malignant swell- 
ing which arises on the nape of the neck, immediately be- 
hind the ears ; and is frequently occasioned by the friction 
of a halter or collar, and sometimes by a blow on the head 
from an inhuman driver, when a horse hesitates at passing 
any place or object. 


The cure Consists in the ripening and bringing it to 
matter, as in all other biles, tumours, &c. which may be 


done by the following poultice. 

Asuppurating poultice. "Take mallow leaves, four hands- 
ful; white lily rools, one pound; three middling sized 
turnips ; boil them in a suflicient quantity of water, tili 
they become soft ; then beat them up well together; then 
boil them again in milk, to a thick poulti¢e, adding to 
it two ounces of linseed, and half a pound of hog’s-lard ; 
stirring all well together. 

Spread the poultice on a piece of cloth, and bind it on 
the swelling, making it fast under the jaw with a packing 
needle and twine. It should be applied night and morn. 
ing; and when it is sufficiently ripened, open the tumour 
with a sharp knife, and clean the matter therefrom. A 
little of the oil of turpentine, made warm, may be poured 
into the wound once a day; dvess and rub the swelling 


with the-green ointment, sikeeping the neck coyered with 
flannel. 
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_ M. 2.—To cure. the Poll-Evil, and swelled neck from 
dleeding. ‘Dake ointment of marsh-mallows, four ounces; 
mercury sublimate corrosive, in fine powder, half an 
ounce; mix andapply it to the part. 

Wo. 3.—For a Poll-Evil in the head of an Rares If you 
take it at the fikst swelling, then do thus: ‘Take half an 
ounce of tlie oil of turpentine, and anoiht the swelling 
therewitli, so far as itis swelled, and let it sink in and 
take its course four or five days, in which time the skin will 
be shrunk up like a purse: at the four or five days end, if 
you see the swelling begin to fall, then take Burgundy- 
pitch, and Black pitch, of each two ounces, and one ounce 
of Mastick, put theminto a pipkin and melt them; then 
take aflat stick snd spread it all over the swelling; then 
take the shearings of cloth or flocks, and do them thick 
on with your hand upon the pitch till it be hot: when 
your plaister comes off} which may be a fortnight or a 
month after, if then you see the oil and the plaister have 
killed the venom of it; and taken down the syelling, then 
do no more fo it, Again, ifjyou see, when your plaister 
comes off that it is too much swelled, or that there be 
any dead or proud flesh init, cut it out; then fill the hole 
or wound with fine tow, or flax or hards, to dry the blood 
up, and there let it be five or six hours, then take it away, 
and put in some of the medicine which you use for a can- 
ker in the head, face or eyes, or nostrils ofa horse. With 
this medicine dress it once a day at first, and as it begins 
to heal, dress it onge in two days; this medicine will heal 
itsuddenly. Cutahole at the edge or lower part of the 

"swelling, to lay it a draining, and it will heal a great deal 


sooner. Daub and throw ona good store of wheat bran 
Ke 
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upon it when youlay it on; when your plaister comes offy 
look upon the top of the poll-evil, to see how far the dead, 
proud white jelly flesh goes; cut itull out with your ine — 
cision-knife, till you come at the ved flesh which is sound: 
the veins will bleed much, and spiri again when youcome — 
at the quick; but let not that hinder you from cutting out 
all the dead proud flesh, which if you cut all out clean, 
you cannot do amiss, only take heed you do not cut the 
white pax-wax, which runs along the top of the neck, 
which some call acress: itis white, and you may easily 
see it; if you cut that his neck will fall, and look basely, 
therefore have acare. There isa white pith in a polle 
evil near the top of the neck by the pax-wax; take your 
nippers and pull it out, it will come out like a plag; there 
is no 3uch thing ina fistula: when you have pulled it out, 
put some of your medicine to it, and it will heal it apace. 
Let not the dead Hosh be lett in the wound, but cut itclean 
out, although the wounds scem never so broad. 'Thesame 
cure and the same way is to be used for a fistula. The 
beast must stand in the time of the cure. Proved, 
No. 4.—For a Poll-Evil, 'Thé decoction or oi) of snap 
Weel, two ounces, the oil of turpentine’ one ounce, mixt 
together, is an excellent thing for any fistula or poll-eyil, 
either to heal it wien broke, or to backen it, if near ripe 
to break it; but to backen, there should be an equal quan- 
tity of both, . Proved, 
No. 5.—For a fistula or apoll-evil. These are both one 
disorder, altho’ not both in one place; take of old poke 
roots a good quantity, bruise them well, and boil them in 
water, vinegar or chaniber-lie, and add thereto soft soap a 
Pint, and wash therewith scalding hot ; then take tincture 
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of myrrh and pour some in the wound in each hole after 
you have washed and dried the wound with tow, once in 
‘venty-four hours ; your horse keep on low dyy food, nor 
suifr him to run at pasture; for a speedy cure give him 
those drying drinks, viz. Take forge water and crocus 
martis, or the guaiacum shavings, sarsaperilla and stone 
raisins ; while he is under cure, wet his bran with a strong 
flecoction of sassafras root, which may answer the end of 
the former drinks; or once a week give him three quay 
ters of a pint of linseed oil, and by a steady application 
of this external wash and tincture, those disorders. may 
be removed in twenty days or less: The virtue of this ' 


tincture is so well known by surgeons and able farriers, 
that there is no occasion of scrupling its efficacy: If you » 
haye a horse before you whose fistula have been a run- 
ing ulcer for some ionths, and the-bone is affected there~ 
by, cut all the horny callous flesh away, until you come 
to the bone, and when bare, scrape the bone, and apply 
tents, of equal parts, of tincture of myrrh and euphor- 
dium; then fill the hole up with moulten snap-weed oint- 
ment, always using the decoction whilst any ulcer re- 
mains ; but if the hone keeps putrified and crumbled, or 
any string, sinew, or membrane is ulcered, putrified 
or affected, I say, in this desperate case, so long as it rer 
mains*in that order, there will be no cure perfected ; you 
must get an iron in the form of a glazier’s iron, the head 
thereof should be steel, finely filed, heated hot, and when 
the sparkling is off, then burn to the very bottom’ of the 
fistula ; then for once or twice you may use the snap-weed 
ointment, or a salve made with the high snake-root, which 
ie not unlikely to draw out the fire and yenom; then use 
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the decoction of euphorbium which will bring to use thy 
internals; 1 am apt to believe by a constant application 
as is here laid down, a speedy cure will be soon perfected, 

N. B. You are caution’d, in incision, to beware of 
sinews and arteries, ni . 
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Saddle Galls, or Warbles. 


These censist of inflamed tumors, and are produced by 
the uncqual pressure of the saddle: if neglected they be- 
come troublesome sores, and are often a considerable time 
inhealing. As soon as a swelling of this kind is observed, 
let several folds of linen be moistened with one of the fol- 
lowing embrocations, and kept constantly applied to the 
tumor until it is reduced; but if matter has been allowed 
to form, let it be opened with a lancet, and afterwards 
dressed with digestive linament or ointment. Should it 
appear not fo heal readily under this treatment, apply the 
detergent lotion made hot. When swellings of this kind 
are large and much inflamed, it will be advisable to bring 
them to suppuration as expeditiously as possible, by means 
of fomentations or poultices Should a hard swelling re- 
main after the inflammation is ina great measure ¥ ‘emoyed, 
try the embrocation for strains, and if that does not suc- 
ceed, recourse must be had to a blister. 
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Receipts for Saddle Galls, or Warbles. 


Vo. 1. Water of acetated litharge, 2dr. Distilled vi- 
megar, 30z. Spirit of wine,4 oz. Mix. 

No.2. Muriate of Ammonia, $ oz, Muriatic acid, 2dr. 
Water, from 8 to 12 0z. "Mix. 

No. 3. Soap linament.and water of acetated pmo Ue, 
ofeach 2 oz. Mix. 

No. 4.—Sore back and cure, If the saddle bruises his 
back, and makes it swell, a greasy dish-clout laid on hot, 
and a cloth or rag oyer it, bound on a quavter of an hour 
Cvith a sursingle) and repeated once or twice, will sink it 
flat. If itis slight, wash it with a little water and salt 
only. But you must have the saddle altered, that it press 
not upon the tender part, for a second bruise will be worse 
than the first. If his furniture does not fit and sit easy, 
it will damp him; but if nothing wound or hurt him, he 
will travel with courage, 

Wo, 5.—For a horse new galled with a saddle or collar 
As soon as you take either the saddle or collar off 
wash the galled place with water and salt, or urine and 
salt, and then sprinkle upon it wood sashes, or wall mud, 
which is the best. Or get the root af the herb clowns- 
wort; burn it to a coal, (not to ashes,) pound it to a pew- 
der, and, after washing the sove, strew on some of the 
powder, if will quickly heal the galls although they be 
almost rotten and putrified. 

N. B. Tho more you ride or work a horse that is gal- 
Jed, the sooner he will heal; keeping thé saddle or collar 
from the sore, 
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CHAPTER, XXXVI, 
SITFASTS, AND SORES. 


Sitfasts are occasioned by repeated bruises from the sady 
dle, which instead of inflaming the skin, as most com- 
monly happens, causes it to become callous, and gives it 
somewhat the appearance of leather. The following 
ointment is to be applied until the callous part appears 
disposed to separate; it is then to be remoyed, which 
generally requires some force, and the sore which remaing 
may be healed with digestive linament or ointment, 


Receipts for eijasts and Sores. 


No. 1.—Ointment for Sitfasts. Ointment of althea, 4 0z, 
Camphor 2 dr. Oil of origanum, 1 dr, Mix. 

No, 2.—Sitfasts. Ave horny substances on the hore 
se’s back, under the saddle, hey are cured by taking 
hold.of them with a pair of plyers, and cutting them out ; 
taking care that you Jeave no part of them behind to 
gvow again ; and dress with the green ointment, 

No. 8.—To heal a Navel-Gall, Sore Back, or a Sitfast. 
Wake a quarter of a pint of Train-oil, and boil in it as 
much beaten Verdigrease as half a walnut; put it into a 
pot and keep it for your use: This very medicine will 
heal any Nayel-Gall, Sitfast ov Sore Back suddenly, and 
no flies will dare'to touch or come near it; if they do, 
fhey die presently. Proved. 

No. 4.—A plaister for a sore back. Take of wheat meal, 
what quantity you like, of sheep dung half as much, of rye 
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theal half as much as sheep dung, mix them all together, 
and boil them in spring water until they come to a thick 
paste; then take a piece of alum'd leather or tow cloth, 
and spread thereon, and so clap it on the sore: you must 
tie your horse awhile, or otherwise he will gnaw theplais- 
ter off. If possible, you must let the plaister stay on 
till it comes off of itself, and it will cure him. Or 
make a plaisterof soot,rye meal, whites of eggs, and 
honey; beat all together, and apply it as above, and it 
will cure it; but the otlier is the best. “If there be any fil- 
“thy matter in the sore, that must be first let out, For a 
new gall, when you take off your saddle, wash it with salt 
and water, or fair water, or what you may, but I recom- 
mend the water made for running ulcers, I say, when 
you have washed, take of the root clowns-wort, or clown- 
wound-wort, burn it to a coal; not ashes, and pound it very 
fine, and strew the powder on the sore—this in a few days 
will cure any horse’s back, if it be nearly votten, 
(F The more you ride or work a horse that is gal- 
ted, the sooner he will be well, if you kéep your saddle or 
oollar from the wound. + Proved, 
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CHAPTER XXXVHL. 
” STRAINS. 


This is a subject with which every sportsman ought to 
be well acquainted, since his horses are particularly lia- 
fe to such accidents. Strains may affect either the mus- 


ee 
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cles, ligaments, or'tendons. Muscular strains consist iq 

‘an inflammation of the muscles or flesh, occasioned by 

violent and sudden exertion, , When ligaments. are the 

seat of this disease, there is generally some part of them 

ruptured, whereby very obstinate and sometimes perma- 

nent Jameness is produced ; in this case also inflammation 

is the symptom which first requires our attention: but 

tendons are the parts most frequently affected, particu- 

larly the flexors of the fore leg or back sinews as they 
are commonly termed.—Tendinous strains are common- 

ly supposed to consist in a relaxation or preternatural” 
extension of the tendon, and the remedies that haye been 

recommended, are supposed to brace them up again ; how- 

aver plausible this opinion may be, it is certainly very 
erroneous; indeed it has been proved by experiment that 
tendons are neither elastic nor capable of extension, and 
from investigating their structure and economy, we learn, 
that were they possessed of these qualities, they would 
not answer the purpose for which they were designed, 

From an idea that strain in the back sinews depends on 
a relaxation of the tendons, many practitioners have been 
apprehensive of danger from the use of emollient or re- 

laxing applications, than which nothing can be more use- 
ful at the beginning of the disease. 


Tendinous strains consist in an inflammation of the 
membranes in which tendons are inveloped, and the swel- 
ling which takes place in those cases depends on an ef- 
fusion of coagulable lymph, by the vessels of the inflamed 
part, Inflammation being the essence of a strain, we are 
to employ such remedies as are best calculated to subdue 
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it; and should any swelling remain, it is to be removed by 
stimulating the absorbent vessels to increased action. 

Strain of the Shoulder.—This disease is by no means so 
frequent as it is supposed to be, lameness in the feet being 
often mistaken for it; the difference, however, is so well 
marked, that a judicious observer will never be at a loss 
to distinguish one from the other. 

A shoulder strain is an inflammation of some of the 
muscles of the shoulder; most commonly, we helieye, those 
by which the limb “is connected with the body. The 
Jameness which this accident occasions comes on rather 
suddenly, and is generally very considerable. When 
the horse attempts to walk, the toe of the affected side is 
generally dr; along the ground, from the pain which 
an extension of the limb occasions; in yiolent cases he 


appears to be incapable of extending it. 
When lameness ari from disease of the foot, it is 
generally very gradual in its attack, unless occasioned by 


an accidental wound, and does not at all hinder the exten- 
sion of the limb ; an unusual heat and tenderness may also 
be perceived in the foot; and as the horse stands in the 
stable, the affected foot will be put forward, that it may 
hear as little as possible of the weight of the body. 


Receipts for Strains. 


Vb. 1.—The first remedy to be employed on those oc- 
casions, is bleeding in the shoulder or plate vein; then give 
laxative ball; andif the injury is considerable, let a row- 
el be put in the chest; by means of these remedies and rest, 
the disease will generally be remoyed in a short time; 4 


cooling opening diet, with perfect rest, will also be ne- 
L2 
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cessary. When the inflammation and Jameness begin to 

abate, the horse should be turned into a loose stall; and 

after a week or two, le may be suffered to walk out for 
a short time every day; but should this appear to increase 
the lameness, it must be discontinued! The intention of 
moderate exercise, after the inflammation is in a great 
measure subdued, is to effect an absorption of any lymph 
that may have been effused, and to bring the injured mus. 

cles gradually into action, After an accident of this kind, 
particularly when it has been violent, the horse should 
not be rode, or worked in any way for a considerable 
time, as the lameness is very apt to recur, unless the injur- 
ed parts have had sufficient rest to recover their strength; 
if le can be allowed two or three month’s grass, it will be 
found extremely useful, provided he is prevented from 
galloping or exerting himself too much when first turned 


out; it is necessary also to choose a situation where theré 
are no ditches in which he may get bogged. With rese 
pect to embrocations and other external applications, 
they are certainly useless, unless the external parts are 
affected, and then fomentations may be employed with 
advantage. 

No, 2.—Strain of the Stifle, Tn this case the stifle joint 
will be found unusually hot, tender, and sometimes swol- 
“len, The remedies are fomentations, a rowel in the thigh, 
anda dose of physic. When by these means the inflam- 
mation of the joint has abated considerably, and at the 
same time the swelling and lameness continue, the embro- 
cation for strains, ora blister, should be applied. Strains 
inthe hock joint require the same treatment, 

No, 3,—Strain of the Hip Joint, (commonly termed whirl 
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bone or round bone.) When laineness oecurs in the hind 
Tes, the cause of which is too obscure for the farrier’s com- 
prehension, he generally pronounces it to be a strain is 
the round or whirl bone; which, however, on an attentive 
examination, is often found (o be ap incipient spavin. It 
is advisable therefore in all such cases, that the hock 
joint be carefully examined; and if any unusual heat or 
tenderness be Observed on the seat of the spayin, it is 
probable that the lameness arises from that cause, aud 
that it may be removed by the application of a blister. 
No. 4.—Strain of the flexor tendons or hack Sinews, A 
Strain of the back sinews depends, as we have before ob- 
served, on an inflammation of the membranes in which 
they ave enveloped, and is sometimes complicated with a. 
rupture of the ligaments which are ‘situated immediately 
under the sinews. When the lameness and swelling are 
considers Able, bleed in the shoulder yein, and give a dose of 
physic; then let the saturnine poultice be applied so as 
to extend from the hoof to the knee, and let it be fre. 
quently moistened with the satarnine lotion. When the 
inflammation and lameness have abated considerably, 
and a swelling still remains, apply the embrocations for 
strains, rubbing it well on the part twice or three times a 
day ; if this does not succeed, recourse must be had to 
a blister; it will be advisable also to turn the horse 
loose into a large stable or barn, and to give him this 
kind of rest for a considerable time ; should he be work- 
et! too soon after the accident, the part is very liable ta 
be injured again, particularly when it has been violent. 
These swellings sometimes prove so obstinate, that 
éven repeated blistering proves ineffectual; as soon how. 
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ever, as the inflammation which caused them is complete- 
ly remoyed, they seldom occasion lameness; yet they will 
not admit of any violent exertion in the part, and are 
therefore always an impediment to speed. 

Saturnine lotion. . Acetated lead, 4 oz. Vinegar and 
water, of each, 1 pint, Mix, 

Saturnine poultice. Fine bran, 3 peck. To be made 
into a thin paste with hot saturnine lotion; to this add 
as much linseed meal or boiled flax-seed as will give it a 


proper consistence, 
No. 5.—Embrocation for Strains, Oil of rosemary and 


camphor, of each, 2dr. Soft Soap, loz. Spirit of wine, 
20z. Mix: 

No, 6,—Soft soap, spirit of wine, vil of turpentine, and 
ointment of elder, of each, 4 oz. Mix. : : 

No. 7.—For a strain in the shoulder. Take two ounces 
of oil of pompilion, two of spike, and two of linseed: rub 
them well together upon his shoulder, and warm them in 
with an hot iyon: then let him be blooded in the shoulder, 
and hopple his fore-feet together. } 

No. 8.—A cure for a sinew-sprung horse. ‘Take a pint 
of linseed-oil, boil it, and put in a small quantity of aqua ; 
vite, stir them together and anoint your horse's Je & there: 
with. 

No. 9. St. Anthony's excellent medicine for arstrain nic. 
Take cummin-sceds, bruise them well, and boil them with 
the oil of camomile; add to it as much yellow wax as will 
bring it to the body of a plaister, spread it on cloth or 
leather, and apply it very hot tothe place. It is excellent 
also for mankind, : 
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Vo. 10.—Another for any desperate old strain, whether in the 
shoulders, joints, hips, or back sinews. 'Vake a pint of the best 
aqua vite; of oil of bays, oil of swallows, and black soap 
each half'a pint: work all these together till they come to 
athin ointment; then take camomile ved sage, rue, and 
messeldine, of cach an handful: dry them and yub them 
to fine powder; mix them with the ointment, and bring all 
to a gentle salve. With some of this salve as lot as the 
horse can bear ir, anoint the strain and hold a hot bar of 
iron before it, chafing it with your hand as much as may 
be; thus do once a day, and in nine days the cure will be 
effected. : F 1 

No, 11.—Jn excellent remedy for any strain on the sinew, 
or sore proceeding from heat. ‘Take the whites of six eggs, 
and beat them well witha pint of white wine vincgar, and 
an ounce of the oil of roses, and as much of the oil of mint: 
then take four ounces of bole-ar: rmoniac, as much sanguis 
draconis, and as much fine bean flour, or Wi heat- flour, as 

-will thicken it; bring it toa thick salve, spr ead it about 
the affected part, and renew ‘it as it dai ieth. ’ 


» No. 12,—Markham’s balm for any strain in the shoulder: 
or other part; or wind-gall, pain or swelling. Take ten 
buncesof the purest goose grease, and niclt its put into it 
four oz. of oil of spike, and an oz. of the oil of or! igunum: 
stir them yery well together, then putit up in a gally pot. 
Witlr this ointment very hot, anoint the grieved part, and 
rub and chafe it in well, holding an hot bar of iron before 
it; and thus anoint it once in two days; but rub it in twice 
or thrice a day at least, and give the horse moderate ex- 
excise. Uhis‘is infallible: 
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Wo. 13.—For a strain. Hog’s grease is very good for 
sinew strain, or any other part ofthe horse. Lroved. 

Vo. 14.—For a strain in the pasterw, back or sinews. A 
charge of crown soap and brandy applied hot, and heated 
well in, is very good: keep him out of the water for a week 
after, until yousee him go well. This soap and brandy is 
an absolute cure for a new strain or swelling; but if it be 
old, and the sw eling hard as a bone, first anoint it with oil 
of tarpentine and beer; and two or three days after, apply 
the charge of soap and brandy, and it will take it quite 
down. Proved. 

No. 15.—For a strain in the coffin joint, or a sive bone in 
the socket of the hoof. Take off the shoe, then pare the 
bottom of the foot as thin as you can, till the blood almost 
Appears: you shall know in what place the strain is in, by. 
taking the foot in your hand and wrying it to you and 
from you: if it be there, he will shrink at it much when 
you turn his foot; when you find where it is, make this 


poultice andlay iton hot. Take a pint of strong beef or* 


pork brine, and a quarter of a pound of kitchen stuff 
grease; put them into a skillet and boil them together for 
half an hour; then put some Wheat bran'to it, and make a 
poultice of them; neither too thick nor too thin; then’ set 
on the shoe again, and put a good quantity of this poul- 
tice as hotas you can, into the sole of the foot; then stuff 
the sole with tow or flax, and either splinter it with a flat 


stick or with a piece of sole-leather, to keep them in, and» 


let them stay in forty-eight hours; then take a long linen 
cloth and spread the rest of the poultice, scalding hot, all 
about the top of the hoof, the pastern, and-up the leg so 
far as the swelling goes, and let itlie on forty-eight hours; 
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at the end of which time take it off and lay on another, and 
Tet it stay on, and so likewise a third and fourth till you 
seo him go sound, which will bein a yery short time. If 
you haye occasion ty vide him, you may after the third 
dressing ride him moderately; a little before you set him 
up, wash his legs; and.when they are dry, tuke off his 
shoe, and lay the poultice to as before. 

No. 16.—For a strain in the pastern of a horse. Take 
grounds of beer, hen’s dung, nerve oil, and fresh grease 
tuxt.never had salt in it, make a poultice thereof, and lay 
it on: this is admirable for a strain in the pastern or 
fotlock, and will make a speedy cure. Proved. 

No 17.—For a Strain. Take smallage, ox eye and 
sheep's suet, ofeach alike quantity; chop them all toge- 
ther, and boil itin old urine; bathe the strain therewith; 
then with hay ropes, wet with cold water, roll up his, leg 
that is strained, and he will be able to, tvavel the next 
day, N. B. Hay ropes boil’d in old urine, I lave known 
to cure a strain, Ox thus, take nfilk and boib it, and 
Put as much salt into it as Will torn it tova curd ; then 
strain it and apply the ‘curd to the Strain, and bind it 
on, renewing it eyery day, and it will cure any old si-. 

new-strain. N. B. The scum of salts sod in old urine 
will cure any windgall.—Soap and stone line is ac- 
counted one of the strongest causticks that is, by be- 
ing mixed together. . + 

No. 18.—41 certain cure for a strain hidden or apparent. 
Take the dog-berry tree, by some called ved willow, 
which commonly grows in meadows, and by creek sides; 
there are two sorts; that of the broadest leaf is ac- 
counted the strongest; scrape off the bark and boil it 
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in spring water; then bathe the grieved place therewith; 
and take of the bark, thus boiled, aud apply it to a 
strain as you would a poultice, and let it remain twelve 
hours ; you must also, if the strain be great, give of the 
liquor inwardly, by wetting the bran or other food he 
eats with the boiled liquor; and by thus doing, it is a 
certain cure in a week’s time, let the strain be never so 
great. H z we 3 
No. 19.—For a sinew-strain. Take of oil de-bay, oi} 
. ofnerve, and aqua yite, mix’t together, rub and cliafe 
the strain therewith, and it will cure it: or thus: take a 
thumb band of hay, and wind it round the horse’s leg; 
then take. of the coldest water you can get, and teem 
it on the hay for a, quarter or half an hour successive- 
ly, twice in twenty-four hours; then when the hay is dry; 
take it off.  [ have known-it- cure strains newly taken. \* 
4 ‘ Proved. 
No. 90.—-For the eller join, “or any strain. “Take 
wheat flower or meal, the clay of a wall and wine-lees, 
all mixt together, and spread a Diaister thereof, and put 
it'on the strain} renewing it once in twenty-four hours 5° 
fora new Strain twice is a cure: the clay must have no 
lime in it. N. B..The clay alone boil’d in the wine, is a 
speedy cure for any sinew-straine » >. Proved. 
“No. 21.—;For a strain in the stifle. Take oil of 
turpentine, linseed oil, oil, of peter, olive oil, and oil origa- 
hum, of each one ounce; half an ounce of oil de-bay, and 
half an ounce of nerve oil; shake them all well togethor, 
and anoint the grieved place once in twelve hours, and 
with your hand rub it well in, and it will'take away his 
Tameness in forty-eight hours. ‘ 
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Vo, 22.—For a sinew stra, Take a quart of milk 
boil it on the fire, and put as much salt into the milk as 
\vill turn it to a hard curd, then bind it on hot to the strain, 
renewing it once in twelve hours, it will cure it. 

N. B. Wash or bathe the strain with warm vinegar, bo- 
fore you put on the curd, to hasten the cure. 

No. 25.—A general cure for any strain in the shoulder, 

or any hidden part, Filla large earthen vessel with the 
herb arse-smart and brook-lime, bruised together: cover 
them all ever with old urine; cover the vessel close, and 
set it ina cool place: when you have occasion to use it, 
take apipkin, and put into it as much of the urine and 
herbs as you think you may want, and set it on the fire 
and let it boil well; then if the strain be in the shoulder, 
cut the foot off an old boot, so that you may draw it over 
the horse’s foct quite up his leg to his elbow, Keeping the 
lower part of the boot close to his leg as possible, and let 
the upper part of tlie boot. be wide open, and stuff the mix- 
ture into it as hot as the horse can bare it; and’ lay it close 
-and fast about his shoulder, especially before and behind, 
then draw up the upper part of the boot, fasten it to tle 
horse’s mane that it may not slip down, and do so ofice'a 
day until it be cured. This medicine is so violent, that 
if there be any foul matter it must come forth; it will bring 
it to. an head, and ripen, heal, and break it. Proved. 

No. 24.—Strains, All kinds of strains; whether in the 
shoulder, back, sinew, or wheresoever they may be, arc 
cured by rabbing a little of the following oil into the part 
twice each day. . 

‘Straiv oil.— Oil of turpentine, two ounces; camphorated 


spirits of wine, two ounces; tincture of Spanish flies, “half 
Me 
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an ounce; oi} of spike, two ounces; salad oil, three ouns 
ces. Let all these be incorporated obese and preserve 
it in a bottle for use. 

(> Rowelling may sometimes be of service in strains 
of the shoulder; and if violentyit is absolutely necessary: 
but do not sufier one to be cut before you have tried the 
strain oil. 


he 10/0:0:0: 
CHAPTER, XXXVI. 
RING BONES, 


Are bony excrescences about the small pastern bone 
near the coronet, or in an ossification of the cartilages 
of the foot (see anatomy of the fvot;) if it be observed 
in its incipient state, a blister will probably be of service ; 
but when of long standing and large, and it has proceed- 
ed so far as to cause a stifi joint, there is but little chance 
of recovery. 


Receipts for Ring-Bones. 


Wo. 1. If the callosity of a ring-bone does not spread it- 
eelf below thecronet of the hoof, and is hard and bony, you 
may then take it out by applying a caustic, thus; shave 
off the hair close, and apply the caustic made of Stone- 
time and soft Soap, andlet it lie on not more than twen- 
ty-four hours; in that time or less, if-your caustic be 
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Bond, it will penctrate to the very root of the ring-bone, 
@ul ic will come clean outin fourteen’ or fifteen days, 
Ti the inean while keep some of your suppling and drawe 
ing salves to it, also keep it clean from filth and dirt; 
and when the ring bone is out, apply your healing salves, 
aad wash the wound with soap suds or lime water, or 
aluin water, ov wh y, dressing once in twenty-four hours. 
When. you see proud flesh arise, as it will, then seald it 
off with butter and salt, or burnt Alum, or any of your 
eating powders, ‘hus do with care, and there will be 
no doube of a cure, A ring-bone at first coming is easi- 
ly cured, sometimes by a mild Blister only ; if it should 
be obstinate and vill grow, then first fire gently and ap- 
ply a Blister plaister ox two, and when they are dry, make 
a poultice of oat-meal, oil and vinegar, and bind it on, and 
turn the horse Co pasture, and it is a cure without much 
eye-sore,. 

WN), 2.—Take Train oil, one quart, which rub daily on 
the part affected until done, heating it well in with a hot 
iron every time of rublhing. ‘This stops it from forming 
into sinews, supples the joint, and makes the horse as 
whole and active as ever; yet the appearance will not be 
entirely taken away. Proved, 

No. 3.—For a Riig-Bone. Tt grows just upon the in- 
step, upon the forepart of the hinder leg, just about the 
hoof, in a hard knob as big as a walnut. The beast 
must be cast, or else tie up his contrary leg witha strong 
rope, till you strike four ov five holes in the ring-bone, at 
the very edgeof it. Let the holes be an equal distance, 
then take white mercury or arsenick powdered, as much 
as will lie on your fleme, and put it into each hole, bind, 
ing it on for twenty-four hours, 
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No. 4.—Vake best quick lime, bruise it.very fine, aud, 
lay it thick along the swelled place, « and bind it on witha 
linen’ cloth fast to the foot, and lead the horse into the was 


“ter a little while; afterwards unbind his foot ‘and he is 


certainly cured. W hen you apply the lime Jet him be 
near the water side. Proved, 
No. 5 Ring: Bone, is a hard swelling a little above the 
coronet, which will cause the hair about that part to stare 
and look briskly. 
The Cure,—Blistering will cure it, if recent; ‘but i if of 
Jong standing, recourse must be had to firing. 


z 30103 10:0: — 
“CHAPTER, XXXIX, 
Thorough-Pin, Wind-Galls, Splents, Spavin, Curb. 


Thorough-Pin.—By. this term is meant the swelling both: 
en the inside and out-side of the hock joint. Whien one of 
the tumors is pressed with the fingers, the fluid which it 
contains is forced into that on the opposite side—from 
this communication between the swellings the disease has 
probably obtained its name. 

It is generally a consequence of hard work, and there- 
fore difficult to cure; the only remedies are blisters and 
rest. 

Wind-Galls, consist in an-enlargement of the mucous 
sacs, which are placed behind the flexor tendons for the 
purpose of facilitating their motion, ‘Che swelling ap- 
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pears on cach side the Wack sinew, immediately above the 
fetlock joint; if punctured they discharge a fluid resem} 
bling joint oil,indeed they frequently communicate with the 
cavity of the joint, and therefore cannot be opencd with- 
out danger of producing an incurable lameness, Blisters 
are the-only applications likely to be af service, and these 
seldom effect a cure unless assisted by rest. ‘Chis com- 
plaint does not often occasion lameness, and-is therefore. 
seldom much attended to; but as it is almost always a con- 
sequence of hard work, and sometimes yenders a horse 
unit for active labour; it diminishes his value considera- 
bly. = 

Receipts for Wind-Galls. 


Wo. 1. Sometimes rollers or bandages applied to the 
yess will have a good effect, keeping them constantly 
moist with the following embrocation: 
Muriate of ammonia, 1 ounce, Muriatic acid 4 ounce, 
Water 1 quart, Or, a strong solution of sal. ammonia 
and vinegar, 
Wo. 2, These are little blebs, or small soft swellings on 
eecy sie the fetlock, procured by much travel on hard 4 
and stony ways: the cure is, to prick them and let out the 
jelly, and then dry the sore witha plaister of pitch. 
No. 3,—The master medicine, for any Wind-Gall, Sinew ; 
Strain, Blood-Spavin, Splent, Curb, §c. First, shave off 
the hair, then take of canthavides, which is a fly the apo- 
thecaries make their blister-plaisters of, half a quarter of 
an ourice, mixed with a little nerve oil: spread that upon 
the grieved part, and tie the horse up eight or ton hours: 
till it hasdone working. Next morning syuceze esi thi 
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water with your finger and thumb; but take care not to 
break the skin. If you think once does mot do, the next 
day spread on some sore, and do as before directed, and 
twice certainly will perfect the cure. 

Avis best to spread the medicine on the grievance thins 
two or three days alter anoint it with salad oil, or fresh 
buiter, or neats foot oil, and itis a perfect cure. 

Nv, 4.—Strains, Wind-Galls, or Swelling. The follow. 
ing Salm hath never failed for any strain in the shoulder, 
or o her part, hidden or apparent; or any wind-gall, pain, 
or swelling whatever, Take ten ounces of the best and 
purest goose-grease, and melt it ona fire; then take it off, 
ad putinto it foux ounces of the oil of spike, and an ounce 
of the oil of origanum: stir them very well together, then 
put it up into a gallipot. With this ointment anoint the 
giieved part; the ointment being made exceeding hot: and 
rub and chafe itin with all painfulness, holding an hot bar 
of iron before it, and thus anoint once in two days, but 
ru and chafe it in twice or thrice a day at the least, and 
g ve the horse moderate exercise, Proved infallible. 

No. 5.—For a Windl-Gall. First, shave off the hair, 
then get the inner bark of white walnut as soon as it is 
off the tree, and clap it to the wind-gall, and there bind it 
on, and let it abide on for twenty-four hours; whilst that 
remains, you should boil some of the bark in running wa- 
ter, and teem the liquor on the wind-gall, so as the bark 
may not dry; atthe end of twenty-four hours take the 
bark from the windgall, and anoint it with fresh butter 
and hog’s grease, and it is a cure. 

No, 6.—For Wind-Galls. They are yery apparent 
about the fetlock joints of an over-ridden horse: first open 
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the wind-gall with a lancet, making the orifice no bigger 
than that the jelly may come out, then squeeze it a little 
to send it away: take a wet woollen cloth, lay it on the 
wound, and press upon it with a hot iron until it sucks up 
all the moisture from the wind-gall, and it is quite dry: 
then take pitch, rosin, and mastick, of each a like quan- 
tity, melt them together, and daub it over the wind-gall 
very hot, and then clap on a quantity: of shearman’s 
flocks, and there let it remain until it comes off of its own 
accord and the 'wind-gall will be cured. 

Splents ave bony excrescences about the shank-bone, 
that is between the kuce and fetlock joint; they never oc- 
casion lameness, unless situated so near the knee or back 
sinews as tointerfere with their motion, 


Receipts for Splents. 


Vo. 1u—Many cases of lameness are attributed to 
splents, when the cause evidently exists in the foot. 


These excrescences may sometimes be removed by - 


strong blisters: but the old method of bruising and punc- 
turing the part before the blister is applied, ought not to 
be attempted as it often does harm, 4 
No. 2.—For any splent, spavin, ringbone, curb, or other 
hard knot or excretion, Having taken a view of the ex- 
eretion, clip away the hair a little farther than it extends, 
then take a piece of alum’d leather, made just as big as 
the place you have bared, and fit it to the same: after- 
wards take a little shoemakers wax, and spread it only 
round the edge of the same, leaving all the middle part 
wmpty. Then take of the herb called asparagus, bruise 
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it in a mortar, and Jay some thereof on the void place it 
the leather, and bind it fast on the bare place: if in the 
spring or summer time, wlicn the asparagus hath full 
strength, let it lie two or three hours; but if in the win- 
ter, then it is. not amiss to revive the strength of the herb 
by adding to it a drop or two of origanum, and let it lie 
aday. Be sure to tie up the horse’s head for two hours 
for fear of biting it away. 

! When you have taken away the plaister, anoint the 
place with warm train oil, and you shall find no excre- 
tion, © 

No. 3.—For a splent.. You must cast the horse, then 
beat the place with a stick until it is soft, and fleme it 
in three or four places upon the splent, and squeeze out 
the blood with your stick and your finger and thumb. 

Take as much hog’s grease as a walnut, and as much 
Lole“armoniac and brimstone : beat these two last to pow- 
der, mix them with grease, spread it upon a sheet of grey 
paper, and lay it upon the splent, then heat a brick very 
hot and dry the medicine ip with it, then melt some black 
pitch in an iron pan, and dip some flocks in it and daub it 
on close all over the splent that it may stick fast, and 
when the flo¢ks come off, the splent will come out: ‘but 
if the flock comes off before the splent, lay on more till 
the splent comes out; as soon as it comes out, wash it 
with a little white-wine vinegar, and then anoint it with 
salad-oil and turpentine melted together and cooled: use 
it once a day and the splent will come out and be whole 
ina week. It makes a great blemish, and takes away 
hait' and flesh, and sometimes the hair comes no more. 

Proved. 
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Wo. 4,—For a great splent. Beat it and fleam it, as 
You were directed in the other; then take as much crown- 
Soap as an egg, and mix it with as much bole-armoniac, 
Jay it on a piece of grey paper, and dry it in with a hot 
brick, as you did the former. It is much the same as the 
former, . Proved. 

Wo. 5.—An excellent receipt for a great or small splent. 
‘Dake a piece of leather twice as broad as will cover the 
splent, then take canthavides (Spanish flies,) and beat 
thom to powder: take one-eighth of an ounce of them, and 
a spoonful of nevye-oil, rub them well together, and lay 
them upon a piece of leather, and bind them on for eight 
or ten hours; then take it off, and stroke it down with 
your fingers and thamb twice or thrice a day, till you 
see it quite fallen, ‘This medicine will dissolve the splent 
into water, and it will sweat out water by doing it with 
your finger and thumb every day. If it be a great splent, 
lay it on twice ; if but a small one, once will serve. He 
must stand in all the time of the cure: you may yide 
him after you haye taken the medicine off. Make no 
more than you use, for it will not keep. This medicine 
will not diminish, but sink it flat: it mast not be applied 
to a splent that hath been touched before, where the swel- 
ling still remains, and the hair is off, and skin yery thin : 
it is too strong, and will soon eat the thin skin to pie- 
ces in such a case. Proved. 

No. 6.—Of the splent, curb, bone-spavin, or any knob or 
bony excretion or ring bone. A splent is a bony excretion 
under the knee or the fore leg. ‘The curb is the same be- 
hind the hinder hough, The spavin is the like on the in- 
side of the hinder hough; ~ the ring-bone is the like on 
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the corner of the hoof.—The cure is thus: upon the top 
of the excretion make a slit with your pen knife, near 
half an inch long, and then with a fine cornet raise the 
skin froni the bone, and having made it, hollow the com- 
pass of the excretion, and no more; take a Jittle lint and 
dip it im the oil of origanum, thrust it into the bole, and 
cover the knob, and so let it remain till you see it rot, and 
that nature casteth out the medicine and the cure. As 
for the ring bone you need fo do nothing more than to 
scarify it, and anoint it with the oil only. 

No. 7.—An approved and certain nethod to take away 
any splent. ‘Take the root of elecampane, Wash it clean, 
then lap it up in wet brown paper and roast it in hot cm- 
bers till it be well done, and take carey ou do not burn it; 
then rub and chafe the-splent; and as hot as the horse can 
bear, clap this root right on the splent, and bind it fast, 
and in two or three dressings it will consume it quite. 
But 1 would not have you lay it on so hot as to scald,— 
Also, if you rub the splent with the oil of origanum, niorn- 
ing and evening, it will take it-away. 

No. 8.—Splents. Let the splent be bathed with a sponge 
wet with the hot decoction of wormwood Ac. for at least ten 
minutes daily: tien the part moistened with the following 
solvent, wetting a small piece of tow with the same, and 
bindingit slackly on the part witha small flannel roller; re- 
membering when the horse goes out, or to his exercise, that 
the application is renewed (after being dressed) upon his 
return to the stable: Take extract of saturn, and oil of ” 
origanum each half an ounce, camphorated spirits of wine 
two ounces and an half} shake the two last well together, 
and add’ the extract, letting the bottle be well and con- 
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stantly shaken at each time of using; if which precaution 
is not invariably used, the oil of origanum will, by disu- 
niting itself from the other articles, swim upon the sur- 
face, and by coming out, alone occasion loss of hair, which 
never does happen when the composition is properly sha- 
ken and applied. Proved. 

No. 9.—Splent. The splent is a fixed callous excres- 
cence, or hard knob, growing upon the flat of the in or 
outside (and sometimes both) of the shank bone; a little 
under, and not far from the knee, and may be seen and 
felt. 

To take it off, shave the part, and beat it with a stick, 
prick it with a nail in a flat stick, clap on a blistering 
plaister as strong as you can make it, let it lie on three 
days; then take it off, and rub the place with hall a 
drachim of the oil of origanum, and as much oil of vitriol, 
mixed; if the first toes not do, rub it a second time with 
the oils; if you find any remains of the splent, apply a 
second blistering plaister for twenty-four hours; walk 
-him moderately, to prevent any swelling or excrescence 
from settling. 

Most young horses haye splents, more or less, and 
they will occasion lameness while they are coming upon 
the bone, but after they are grown to the firmness of 
bones, they do not lame a horse, nor is such a horse 
worse for use, tho’ he may not look so well to the eye: 

SPAVIN.—A Spayin is a swelling on the inside of the 
hock, and is of two kinds; the first is termed a bone spa- 
vin, consisting of a bony excrescence; the other a bog or 
blood spavin. ‘The former often occasions lameness just’ 
before it makes its appearance, and then can he discovered 
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only by feeling the part, ae will be found UNE 
hot and tender, 


Receipts for the Spavin. 


No. 1. Ifa blister is applied and repeated at this pe 
riod of the disease, it will generally prove successful; but 
when the disease has existed for some tinic, the cure is 
much more difficult; in such cases the skin should be pri- 
tated by caustic and the following day a strong blister ap- 
plied; after this two or three months rest (at grass) ave 
absolutely necessary; this disease is, however, generally 
incurable. 

(( The bog spavin does not so often occasion lame- 
ness as the other, except when a horseis worked hard, 
which generally causes a temporary lameness, removable 
by rest; but it does not often admit of a radical cure, for 
though it is frequently removed by two or three blisters, it 
generally returns when the horse is made to perform ay 
considerable exertion. 

No, 2.—For any Splent, Spavin, Ring-Bone, Curb, or 
any other hard knot or excretion. First, Waving taken a 
view of the excretion, clip away the hair as ar as the ex- 
cretion goeth anda little papt more: then take a piece of 
alum’d leather, made just xs big as the place you have 
bared, and fit it to the same proportions ‘Then take a lit- 


tle shoe-makers wax, and spread it round about the yery. 

edge or verge of the same, leaving all the inward or mid- 

dhe part empty, and not touched with theowax, according 

to thisfigure O. Then take of the herb called asparagus, 

which Iiath the virtue to raise blisters, and bruising it in 

a mortar, lay some thereof on the Ieathen, in the void and 
¥ 
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empty place, which ought to contain the just quantity of 
the knot or excretion, and bind it fast thereon; saffering it 
so to lie (if it be in the spring or summer time, when the 
asparagus hath its full strength and virtue) two or three 
hours. Butif it be in the winter, then it hath less virtue; 
then itis not amiss to revive the strength of the herb, if 
you add to it a drop or two of origanum, and let it lie a 
day; and be sure to tie up the horse’s head for two hours, 
for fear of his biting it away. 

When you have taken off the plaister, anoint the place 
with train-oil warm, and you shall find no excretion. 

No. 8.—For a Spavinas big as anegg. It groweth 
upon the inside of the hough of the after-leg: first, beat it 
with a blood-stick until it be soft; then anoint it with six- 
penny worth of the oil of origanum upon the bone-spavin 
which you bruised; put your oil into an oysfer'shell, or 
some such thing and rub it in with your fingers, no 

. where but upon the place which you bruised: two 
days after the oil hath taken its course, take two or 
three-ounces of the oil of swallows, and anoint the cord- 
sinews in the bent of the leg to stretch and give lit 
berty to the sinews that are shrunk: Tay on of the 
oil of swallows but half an ounce at a time, and lay 
it on no where else, but upon the sinews on the bent of the 
Jeg; after that the oil of swallows is well soaked in, you 
may vide him or work him: this oil of swallows doth much 
lengthen and give liberty to the sinews. At thee or four 
days distance you may lay on half an ounce more. If 
blood bags come in the spavin-place at the same time the 


bone-spavin comes, then do not sear it with your iron by 


any means; only Tay the charge of soap and brandy hot 
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on, and heat it well in with a bar of iron, and for certain 
it will cause it to fall. Proved. 

No. 4. To take it off, beat the bone with a bleeding 
stick, and rub it: then anoint it with the oil of origanum, 
tie a wet cloth about it, and with a hot brick applied to it, 
Soak in the oil till it be dry. 

No. 5. For the blood and bone Spavins. For either blood 
or bone spavin proceed in the following way: For three 
days let the part affected be substantially bathed with the 
following hathing decoction: 

Take wormwood, lavender, rose-mary leaves, camp- 
mile and elder flowers (for want of the flowers take the 
park) of each four ounces—boil these in, three gallons of 
water for half an hour, keeping them stirred below the 
surface; this done let the affected parts upon all occasions 
be bathed with sponges or flannels for fall half an hour 
night and morning, as hot as the horse can possily endure 
it; this to be succeeded by patiently rubbing it in down- 
wards with your hand for a considerable time, wrapping 
the parts immediately round with a flannel roller; which 
done apply the horse ointment, Proved, 

No. 6.—To cure a Bog-Spavin. First open the bog, which 
will discharge a large quantity of matter; dress the sore 
with dossils dipped in oil of turpentine; putting into it, 
one ounce in three or four dayS, of a powder made of cal- 
cined vitriol, alum, and bole: by this method of dressing, 
the bog-will decrease and come away, and the cure will 
be successfully completed without any visible scar. 

No. 7.—Blood Spavin, Is a soft swelling on the in- 
side of a horse’s hock, but not the master-vein, as is gen- 
erally supposed, It makes a horse take his Jeg very 
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‘tiff from the ground, and will sometimes cause him to 
go quite lame. \ 

The cure. First clip away the hair from the swelled 
part; then with a piece of liard brown soap, rub all round 
the outside of the spavin, leaving it untouched where the 
following blister is to be laid: so that it may act alone 
upon if, and no other part. 

Blistering ointment. Hogs-lard. half an ounce ; bees- 
wax, three drachms; sublimate in fine powder, one 
drach; cantharides, two drachms; be careful that they 
are all mixed together. Spread the plaister on a picce 
of white leather, and lay it on the spavin, 

This ointment may be repeated after the former one 
is done running, if you see occasion for a repetition, 
which generally completes the cure. - 


No. 8.—Of the blood-spavin, or hough-bony, oy any other 
unnatural swelling, from what cause soever it proceedeth. 
Tiiese two are postules or soft round swellings; the first 
ig of the inside of the hinder hough, and the other on the 
very huckle of the hough; they are soft and very sore. 
Tue cure is thus ;—first bind up the vein aboye, and let 
it blood only from below; then haying tied it fast with 
shoemakers ends on both sides, slit the vein in two pie- 
ces, then take linseed and bruise it in a mortar, mix it 
with cow-dung, heat it in a frying pan, and so kpply it to 
the swelling only; if it breaks and runs, then heal if 
with a plaister of pitch, and the horse will never be trou- 
bled with a spavin more, If the swelling comes by a 
strain ov bruise, then take pitch grease and melt it, anoint 
the sore therewith, holding a hot ivon near it @ sink im 
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the greast, then fold a linen cloth about it, and it will 
assuage all swellings whatsoever. 
CURB.—This term implies a swelling on the back 
part of the hock, which sometimes occasions lameness. 
Receipts for Curbs. 


| 
Vo. 1.+-Blistering and rest are the only remedies ; it 


is frequently necessary, however, to apply two or three 
blisters before a cure will be effected. 

No. 2. This Curb always groweth upon the back-part 
of the het) of the knee of the hinder leg, in a hard sub- 
stance; [shall give no more signs, for it is easy to be seen: 
The remuly is this, first tie up the contrary leg as you do 
for a blogd-spayin; then with an hot iron sear it length- 
ways down his leg upon the curb, till the skin look yellow; 
then dray your hot iron across it, as you did for a blood- 
spavin, it two or three places; then presently take an 
horse-nai| and driye it through a'stick, so that the point 
of the nail may come a little through the stick, the breadth 
of a stray, or alittle more: then set the point of the nail 
to the firal places, and strike it, some ton or twenty times, 
according as the burning goes in several places, and as 
you see ofcasion : then take a handful or too of salt, and 
rub it wel in with your hand to stop the blood; and half 
‘an hour after, wipe the salt off, and apply the charge of 
soap and brandy hot on, and heat it well in with a bar of 
iron; andas your iron cools, slake it over it, to dry it in 
the better: let the charge lie on fill it comes off of itself; 
you may fide him every day after three or four days; in 
the meantime, lethim stand in the stable. Proved. 
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No. 5.—Curb. Is a swelling of the great sinew below 
the elbow of the hock, extending itself downwards to- 
Wards the heel. It causes a horse to go very stiff, and 
sometimes lame. i 

. The most effectual method of cure is, to draw a line 
lown the middle of the curb with a cautery, and aftex* 
wards apply the blistering ointment. ~ 
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CHAPTER, XL. 


DISEASES. OF THE Foot. 


The most frequent cause of lameness in the foot is a 
contraction of the horney matter that “composes the hoof 
which is generally accompanied with an iacreased conca- 
vity and thickness of the sole. The cavity of the hoof 
being thus diminished, the sensible foot suffers a greater 
orless degree of compression, which’ occasions in it in- 
flammation and lameness. When we examine the bottom 


of a’contracted foot, instead of being circular, it will be « 


found of an oblong form, the heels and frog will appear 
as if they had been squeezed together in a vice. Some- 
times the frog has become rotten, and discharge an of- 
fensive matter, 


The sensible foot may also be compressed and inflamed 
by an increased thickness, and a consequent loss of elas- 
ticity in the hoof and soled 3 in this ae. there is sel- 

a 
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dom any considerable alteration observed in the external 
form of the foot. ~~ 

We sometimes meet with horses that go perfectly sound, 
though their hoofs are much contracted; on the other © 
hand we often see severe lameness pas by a slight © 
degree of coutraction. 


Receipts for diseases of the foot. 


Wo. 1.—In attempting to cure this disease, the first 
_step to be taken is to remoye carefully with a knife’ all 
the rotten parts of the frog, and apply tar to those which 
are sound: and oil of turpentine should be poured into the 
cleft of the frog; this will promote the secrefion of hor- 
ney matter, and if assisted by pressure, will increase the 
solidity of that which is already formed. The quarters 
and heels are then to be rasped, particularly at the coro- 
net, and the supertluous parts of the sole removed with a 
butteris and drawing knife, The toe is to be shortened 
‘as much as can be conveniently done, and if the heels are 
too high, that is, if the crust at the heels is too deep, it 
will be necessary to reduce it with the butteris and rasp. 
It frequently happens, however, in feet of this description, 
that the licels are too low, in such cases they must be care- 
fully pr escrved, and when a shoe- is applied, it should be 
made thicker at the heel than at the toe, and somewhat 
longer than that recommended for a sound foot. 

When the contracted hoof has been thus treated, the 
next thing to be donc is to keep the foot as moist as possi- 
ble, and expose the frog constantly to pressure, either by 
means of the artificial frog, or by reducing the crust at the 
heels, When these remedies have been persevered'in for 
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a short time, the frog will have acquired acertain degree 
of hardness and solidity; it will then be proper to turn 
the horse out into some soft meadow ground, without 
shoes, taking care that the bottom of the foot is occasion- 
ally reduced, so that the frog may ‘constantly receive 
pressure. If the foot is examined after a short time, it 
will be found that all the new formed hoof at the quarters 
and heels, that is.all the Tiorn that has been produced at 
those parts since the remedies \yere first enrployed, in- 
atead of growing down ned ly in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, or obliquely inward, is forced outwards in its de- 
scent, so that the cavity of the hoof will be considerably 
enlarged, and the compres 
vei. Wheli the horse 


ion of the internal parts remo- 
as been at grass a sufficient time 
for the new hoot to grew conpletely down, the shape of 
the foot will be found much altered; the heels instead of 
being narvow wilt be open and expanded, the frog will be 
considerably widened, and not squeezed together as be- 
fore, and the oblong form will be changed to one that is 
more circular; in short when the frog, duving this time has 
‘been properly exposed to pressure, and the quarters so 
rasped as to be rendered sutliciently flexible, the hoof will 
be found very similar in its form to that ofa colt. 
No. 2,—Iiflammation and Lameness. In cases where 
- acontraction of the hoof has already. produced inflamma- 
tion and lameness, particularly if the lameness is not re- 
cent, it will be advisable to blister the pasterns previous 


to turning the horse out, and when the. inflammation is 

very considerable, a laxative ball, with a cooling diet, will 

be serviceable, ‘The cruel operation of drawing or tear- 

ing off the solé has been recommended as a remedy for 
>? 
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contracted feet, but very little reflection will convince any 
one of its inefficacy; whenever it has been supposed to 
do good, the benefit has probably arisen from the long 
run at grass that becomes necessary after it, and then the 
- advantage might haye been equal, perhaps greater, had 
the operation been omitted, It has been observed before, 
that in contracted hoofs there is generally an increased 
concayity in the sole, whence we may reasonably conclude 
that it opposes the contracting powers, though in the end 
it is not capable of preventing the contraction from tak- 
ing place. Upon a horse that has been lame from this 
disease a considerable time, it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to perform a radical cure. When the lameness is 
not so considerable as to render the horse totally unfit for 
work; it will be advisable to apply a shoe that is thicker, 
wider, and longer at the heels than that recommended foy 
a sound foot, and if the frog is tender and rotten, the bar- 
hoe will be found serviceable. It will be found useful also . 
to keep the hoof as moist as possible, by making the horse 
stand in water or wet clay four or five hours during the 
day, or in a bran poultice. 
In examining the feet of horses after death, that have 
been thus diseased, We find generally that the laminae 
have been destroyed, the coftiin-bone injured, the Jateral 
cartileges ossified ; in some cases, however, no appearance 
of disease can’ be perceived on the internalparts of the 
foot. 

(> When the disease has gone so far as to injure the 
Jamine, cartilages, or coffiin-bone, there is not a possi- 
bility of removing it, which shews how necessary it is to 
attend to the fect of horses more than is commonly done; 


| 
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aud that whenever any alteration is perceived to be going 
on in the shape of the foot, when the heels appear to be 
getting narrower, the frog squeezed together and dis- 
charging matter, in consequence of the compression which ’ 
the sensible frog suffers ; it surely must be of importance 
to adopt stich measures as will not only prevent the dis- 
ease from going any furtlier, but will also estore the 
foot to its natural healthy state; for when it has gone so 
far as to produce absolute lameness, the cure is by no 
means certain. How frequently do we meet with horses 
that are said fo be tender in the feet, and how subj 
are they to fall in consequence of this tenderness, which 
generally arises frony contraction of the erust; in this 
case the sensible frog tis extremely irritable and intl 
od, andthe horney frog which nature. de: igned for iis 
protection being soft and rotten, and inadequate to its 
function, every blow that it receives must of Colirse give 
the animal very considerable pain. Whenever ther 
fore any of those symptoms make their appearance, and 
Whenever the foot seems to be undergomg ani alteration | 
in for mi; immediate recourse should bes had to the mode 
of prevention we have pointed out, 

Wo. 3.—The next disease to be noticed is the flat or 
Convex sole, or, as it is, most commonly ter med) the pum- 
mice foot. “This disease most commonly occurs in heavy 


i= 


“° 


; 


draft Horses, and seems to arise from a weakness of the 
crust; for whey the sole becomes flat or convex, the crust 
also loses its proper form, and becomes flatter, appeartn 


& 
as if it had been incapable of supporting the anim : 
weight, and had therefore given way, allowing the inter 
nal foot fo press so upon the sole as 


to give if the appeir 
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ance we observe. This explanation of the disease wil} 
perhaps appear the more probable, if we consider that 
when a horse is drawing a heayy load, not only his own 
weight, but great part of that which he is drawing also, 
is thrown ultimately upon his fect, and as the fore feet 
support by far the greatest share, it is pot at all astonish- 
ing that the crust should sometimes giye way ; for though 
it possesses sufficient strength for the purpose of the ani- 
mal in a state of nature—yet that strength is limited, and 
not always adequate to the burthens which the crust has 
to sustain. When the sole becomes flat or convex, it is 
rendered.also thinner than it is naturally, and sometimes 
so much so as to yield easily to the pressure of the finger; 
the sole in this state is of course sincapable of. affording 
suflicient protection to the sensible sole, which is. then 
closely in contact with it; and if it be exposed to pres- 
sure, lameness must be the consequence. It is almost su~ 
perfluous to observe, that the flat shoe would be ill adap-' 


“ted'to a foot of this. description ; it becomes necessary in 
"this case to apply one that is concave on its external 
surface, that the sole may not receive any pressure from 


it, and of suflicient width to protect the sole as much 
as can be done from the pressure of the ground. ‘Yn at- 
tempting to cure this disease, it is first necéssary to take 
of the horse’s shoes, and tomake-him stand on a flat k 
hard sinface ; this kind of pressure will harden the soles, 
antl in the end vender them thicker, particularly if tar.be 
frequently applied to them, and although a radical cure 
may not be affected by this treatment, considerable ad- 
yautage may be derived from it. 
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No. 4—We ‘sometimes meet with horses, particularly 
among those that are well ‘bred, whose pasterns are ree 
matkably long and oblique in their position, while the 
heels are very low and tha tae of considerable length; if 
“thin liceled shoes were applied to fect of this description, 
or if the toes were not kept short, the horse would: be 
very liable to lameness, from fhe» extraordinary pres- 
sure to which the ligaments and back sinews would be 
exposed; the heels therefore of such horses are to be 
carefully preséryed and the toes kept.a8 short as possi- 

ble. The shoes. which are-applied Should be made suffi- 
“ciently thick and Jong at the heel to make up for the de- 
ficiency ofliorn in that part, in order to relieve the lig 
aments. and back sinews, and with the same view the 
toe should be made rather thin, and.of the best steel. 


There is another kind of deformity sometimes observed" 


in the foot, that is, the hoof loses its oblique form, and 
‘approaches towards the perpendicular, at the same time 
the lieels ‘become very high; in this case it is neces- 
sary to reduce the crust at the heels, and apply the thin 
heeled shoe. 

Vo. 5.—Hoof bound. Is a sinking in of the hoof at the 
ceronet, and a contraetion of the heels, which will’ be 
drawn tight together, like a ball ; so that they will become 
considerably smaller than the perfect ones; and if trial be 
made, by gently tapping them with a hammer, they will 
sound hollow, : 

The best method of. cure is to cut several lines, from 
the coronet downwards to the toe, all round the hoof; af- 
terwards {ill them up with any greasy or softening mat- 
ter, such as tallow.and soap mixed together, or with pitch 
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But T would caution you against the farriers’’ mode of 
making the lines, or vases, with a red hot iron, to soften 
the hoof, as they pretend: because that will make it more 
hatd and bri ittle, immediiitely utter the burnt part ‘becomes 
cool; instead:uf that method, the, cure must be sought for 
by constantly keeping the hoot mollified and softened, as 
bofore dir ected, that it hay str etch and become as pliable 
aus possible. I must also conjure you not to be prevailed 
upon, to take out the sole ; as that is eeidom ARES with 
any good eect, 


"Wo. 6.—For a shih im the foot; or heel, an overreach with, 


the toe of the afler-foot, upon the heat of the fore-fuot, atreador 
a cut above the hair, er when a’ stone hath ent a horses Leg. 
Firstwash the wound with fair water or with water and 
salt; when the wound is dry, take-a big onion, or two er 
“three small ones will answer the end aswell, a spoonful 
of pepper ‘beaten'small, as much crown soap as the big- 
“ness of ain egg; these three things must be beaten to a 
slave, and laid upon a linen cloth, and Jaid/to the wound 
twenty-four hours, and at the end of that time dress it as 
you did before ; and so continue doing every twenty-four 
hours till it be whole. If this quantity of medicine be too 
fittle, make more. ‘As you sec it heal, dress it but once 
in two or three days. ‘This onion salve will prevent a 
quitter -bone, if you Jay ‘it to before it break. This salve 
is good to heal and cure all these hurts. » Proved. 
No. 7.—Far a Horse that is pricked in the shoeing and 
afterwards festered. First openit well, and take out all 
the corruption to the very bottom, so far as the nail did 
go; then take three or four house-snails, a little salt, as 
much soap as a walnut; beat them all-together, and lay 
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it to the place that was pricked twenty four hours, till 
you see it begin to heal; then dress it but once in two 
days; and in three or four dressings it will be whole. 
When you lay this medicine to the bottom of the foot, lay 
some flax, hards, or tow, over it, and over that a piece of 
Teather, or splinters to keep therhards and medicine in. 
And if it break out or be soft at the top of the hoof, lay 
some of this medicine to, and bind it on with a linen rag, 
Proved. 

No. 8.—For any Founder, Fretlize, Surbate, or any im~ 
perfection in. the Feet. First pare thin, open the heels 
wide, and take a good store of blood from the toes; then 
tack on a shoe somewhat hollow: alter, take of the best 
Frankincense, and rolling it in a little fine cotton-wool 
or bombast, with an hot iron melt it into the foot, betyixt 
the shoe and the toe, till the orifice where the blood was 
taken be filled up. Then take half a pound of Hog’s 
grease, and melt it on the fire; then mix it° with wheat- 
bran, till it be as thick as a poultice. Then boiling hot, 
as is possible, stop up the horse’s foot therewith; then co~ 
» ver it with a piece of an old shoe, and splint it up, and so 
let the horse stand for three or four days; then if occa- 
sion serves, you may renew it, otherwise the cure is 
wrought. 

No. 9.—To make Hoofs grow quickly ; and to be tough 
and strong. Take of the juice of Garlick seven ounces, 
of old Hog’s grease two pounds, of Ass’s dung (for want 
of it Cow’s dung) an handful: mingle them, and boil them 
all well together; then with this both stop the horse’s 
foot, and anoint the crownets of the hoofs and the effect 
is great, a 
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No, 10.—For Brittle Hoofs. Take Hog’s grease, Dog’s 


grease and Turjentine, mix them together, and anoint 


the hoofs therewith, Dog’s grease is an exceeding eon 
thing for a brittle hoof, 

No. 11.—Briltle Hoofss Anoint them with an jaa 
proportion’ of Dog’s grease, Turpentine, and ‘Var, all boil- 
ed together a httle while, and it will make them grow 
strong and tough; put in the Turpentine but a little be- 
fore you take it off the fire. Proved. 

No. 12.—To make hoofs that are britlle grow quickly, 
and to make them firm and strong. Vake of garlic ‘seven 
ounces, rue three handfuls, of alum beaten to powder seven 
ounces, of old hog’s-grease two pounds, of ass’s-dung, or 
for want of it cow ’s- dung, an handful; beat and cut them 
all small, and mix them all together, and boil them all to- 


gether well; then with this ointnent stop his fore fect, ° 


between his shoes and the Lottom of his feet, and keep it 
on witb a piece of leather or sole leather of a shoe: Let 
it be betwixt his foot and shoe. And besides, you would 
do well to anoint the outside of his hoofs all over; do this 
till you see his brittle hoofs to grow tough and strong; 
you will find the effect to be great. Proved. 

No. 15.—The best receypt that can be for brittle hoofs. 
Take dog’s-grease a pound, and clarify it up with rosema- 
ry ; then mix it with half so much cow-dung, boil it, and 
hot or cold, stop tlie horse's foot therewith, 

No. 14.—Of the infirmities of hoofs, as false quarters, loose 
hoofs, hoof-bound, hoof-running, hoof-brittle, hoof-hurt, hoof- 
soft, hoof-hard, or generally to preserve hoofs. ‘The hoof is 
subject to many infirmities, as half-quarters, which cometh 
by pricking, and must be helped by ghod shoeing, where 


| 
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the shoe must bear on every part of the foot except upon 
the valf quarters. If the hoof be loose, anointit® with 
Burgandy-pitch, and it will knit it: ifit be cut clean off, 
then’ tallow and Burgundy-pitch, metted together, w I 
bring a new one: ifit be bound or straightened, it must be 
well opened at the heels; the sole kept moist, and the cor- 
net anointed With the fatof bacon and tar: if the frush of 
the foot rans with stinking matter, it must be stopt with 
Soot, turpentine, and UdT>-armoniac mixed together: if it 
be brittle and brok 
seu 


en, then anoint it with pitch and lin- 
oil, melted to a salve: if it be soft, then stop it with 
goap and ie ashes of a burnt felt mixed together: if the 
hoofs be hard, lay hot-burnt cinders upon them, and then 
stop them with tow and tallow. And generally for the 
preservation of all good hoofs, rab them daily witha piece 
‘of bavon. 

Wo 15.—/or the loosening of the hoofs. Take eggs, and 
to every esza spoonful of honey, and to every two egys 
powdered rosin as much as will lay on the point ofa case 
knife; work them together, and thicken it with wheat 
meal ; then heat it just warm and apply it plaister-wise. 
. Proved. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Sano Cracks, Corns, Quirrors, &e. 


Sano cracks. Are longitudinal fissures in the hoof, 
generally next the heels, beginning at thecoronet. Horses, 


ah 
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hoofs have become dry and brittle are most subject 4p 
them, and they geherally occur in the hot and dry months 
of summer, and seem to ‘be occasioned by a strong dis- 
position i in the hoof to contract, at. a time when it is d 
and inflexible; they do not always | cause Jameness, a@ 
are sometimes yery easily cured ; but when the fissure oj 
work is so deep as to reach the sensible parts, it often 
produces very severe lameness, arid requires a considera- 
ble time to be completely removed, 


Receipts for’Sand-Ovacks. 


Having rasped the quarter, let the crack be opened — 
with a drawing knife, so that the actual cautery, or red 
hot iron may be applied-to it; this will cause a matter 
somewhat resembling glue to exude, which will tend to 
fill up the fissure, and ‘protect the sensible parts that 
would otherwise be exposed. Qil of turpentine will how- 
ever, Senerally effect a cure without-Utrning. Our next 
object is to remove the contrac tile disposition of the hoof, 
without doing which every other remedy’ would avail lit- 
tle; this is to be effected by keeping the hoof constantly 
moist, either by means of clay poultices, or by turning : 
the horse out to grass in soft moist ground; but previous 
to this, it is necessary to rasp the bottom of that quar ter 


" 


which is cracked, so that no Dart of itmay appear upon 
the shoe. 

CORNS. Corns are generally the onseque nee ofebad 
shoeing, or improper management of the foot, and may 
therefore be avoided by following the directions we have 
given under that head, 
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Wo. {.—Whien they do occur, it is necessary to remove 
the red part or corn, with a drawing knife, and to apply 
the shoe so that the tender part may not receive any 

S Upressure: when it has been neglected, we sometimes find 

matter formed in this part, which often breaks out at thy 
‘coronet ; in this case it is necessary to make an opening 
for the matter in an angle between the bar and age 

The sore is tobe dressed with’ compound’ tincture of 
benzoin, and the cavity to bo loosely filled with lint or 
tow, which is to -be kept inby means of a Var shoe, and 
spitits of turpentine poured’ into the wound frequently. 
» N02, Corns, are found in the corner of the heel in the 
hoof, and must be cut out with a sharp knife ; which every, 
country farrier can do. If cutting should not completely 
extirpate them, and they grow afreshy tien you aust 
touch them with a Tittle oil of vitriol, and dress with <° 
green ‘ointment. 

- QUITTOR. This disease* Rie arises “front “a 

«wound or bruise in the coronet, and if neglected, pene- 
trates under the hoof, formitig sinuses in, various direr- 
tions. ‘ ~ 7 ; ‘ . 


Receipis for Quittors, -.  « y tha 
> . % * % 

“Vo. 1.—The most effectual method of treating “Ghose 
complaints is to ascertain, in the first place, the direction, 
and extent ofsthe sinuses, and then to force into them 
with a strong probe. some chrystalized verdigrease, ral 
led up in thin blotting or silver paper. This, though a 
parently a severe remiedy, will be found very effectual, 
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whose Sublimate and arsenic have been ‘strongly recon, 
mended as remedies for the quittor; indeed it is proba- 
ble that any caustic application would effect a cure. 

Wo. 2.—When a corn has been neglected and suffered 
to break out as the coronet, or when the foot has been 
wounded or pricked, as it is termed, by the farrier in 
shoeing, and this is not discovered until matter appears 
at the coronet; though these may be considered as cases 
of quittor, a different treatment is required from that we 

_ have just described; in those cases the cure greatly de- 
pends on making an opening for the matter in the bot. 
tom of the foot, where the. nail which inflicted the injus 
ry entered; or if produced by a corn, the opening ‘must 
be made inthe angle between the bar and crust. The 
best dressing on those occasions is the compound tinc- 
ture ef benzoin and digestiye ointment, or ail’ of turpen- 
tine alone : a poultice is sometimes required to solten the 
horney | matter, and subdue any poemmnation that may 
existinthe foot, © . 


Wo. 3.—Quitlor-bone, is a hard round swelling, situat-, 


ed upon the coronet in the'inside of the foot. It is gene- 
rally attended with lameness ; and if it is heglected tog 
Jong, will break, and ulcerate the foot, ; 4 ¢ 

» The casiest method of cure, is first to open it, and put 


oe 


a little oilof vitriol inio it, which will so eat about the 


hone, that you may, without any difficulty, thrust it out 
with your finger and thumb ; if you find it eats too much, 
you may casily puta stop to it with a little cold water, 
When the bone is got out,heal up the wound with the green 
ointment, as you haye been before instructed, 
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£ No. 4.—Quitlor. Tlie sooner the swelling is ripened, the 
more expeditious is the cure; for which, make poultices of 
bread and milk, a small portion of barly meal, and plenti- 
fully mixed with white lilly root, pounded to a paste, with 
about half an ounce of turpentine dissolved in each; this 
should be placed upon the centre and surrounding parts 
(ota very considerable heat) every night and morning. 
Wheii you find the matter begin to come from the effect- 
ed part, after poulticing it, tlien it may be opened suffici- 
ently large to let it run freely: this becomes the more ab- 
solutely necessary, as” the longer it remains in the humor 
the greater is its property of hardening, and powers, of 
devastation in forming sinews in every direction, Daily 
rub it with a very small quantity. of compound tincture of 
myrrh to cleanse the wound and strengthen the vessels to 
throw off the load that surrounds them ; after having thus 
done once in three successive! days, take yellow basilicon, 
one ounce and a half, red precipitate, three draclims, re- 
duced to powder, then mix it together : this spread thinly 
upon a piece of linen large enough forthe part, and lay 

“it on; then cover the whole with a° poultice of the afore- 
mentioned ingredients; alter these have been on two days, 
take them off and apply the horse-ointment to heal it and 
then give him a purge. 

No 5.—For a quittor-bone, old or new. It always grows 
just above the top of the hoof, on the hinder foot, and 
sometimes on the instep just above the hoof, on the side 
of the font: but be it in any place, cure it thus: take 
up the vein in the small of the leg; if the quittor bone be 
on the inside of the leg above the hoof, then take up the 
Yein on the inside of the leg; if on the outside, then take 


_ quarter of an hour, for his leg must be ‘soaked o1 
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it up on the outside : this is the way to further the cure, 
and make all sure by taking up the vein which feeds it: ; 
fou may see how to, take up a vein, in the receipt fora 
blood spayin, After you haye taken up the vein, let it bleed 
Well, aad put into the wound some butter and salt; then 
With a little tow, ov linen cloth, wound about your instru- 
ment’s end, search the quittor-bone to the bottom, and 
where you see the matter como out, put your instrument 
ins when yon have searched the w ound, and madé it clean, 
put into it a piece of white arsenic as big as a smalk 
bean, ane put a little tow in after*it, and Jay a little tow 
upon the top ofthe quittor-bone, with a linen cloth over it 
anda woollen cloth tied over all; then tie him up to the 
tack with a strong halter till the anguish of the arsenic 
be over, for fear he come at.it with his mouth ; let the ar- 
senic Jie in for forty hours; then take out the tow, and 
you shall see the hole in the quittor- bone look black and 
swelled more than it was before, it is the éffects of arse- 
nic, therefore you need not fear, but as soon as you have 
pulled off the clothes and tow, you may put his foot into 
a pail of cold water for a quarter of an hour, and let it 
soak, or if the river be.near so that you can lead him into 


it, if it be clear water, so.that no sand or dirt get into the 
wound, and let him stand and soak his he ee for a 


either in a pailof clean water or in the river, , for a week 
together: take off liis wet hard clothes, and tie on dry 
ones; this is all you have to do till you see the coreof th® 
quittor-bone come out, then make this medicine ta heal 
it—Take a little good honey, put it into a pipkin, and 
when hot, put in a little verdigrease, and three or four 
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spoonfuls of white-wine vinegar; boil them together for 
half an hour, then take them off the fire, and when it is 
cold dip a little fine tow into it, and put itin the wound; 
and lay a little dry tow over that, and a linen cloth over 
the whole, and bind them on with a string, and so:dress it 
once a day till you sce it begins to heal, and then dress. it 
but once in two days; and as you see it heal dress it the 
seldomer till it be whole. ‘Chere will be a little bare 
space where ho hair will come: putin arsenick but once, 
and although you tie him up to the rack, because his mouth 
should not come to the arsenick, yet give him meat. for 
all. Do but remeniber those two last cautions, and you 
need not ‘fear the cure for it will be speedy. If you meet 
with « quitéor-bone that hath been long in other farrier’s 
hands, that hath so corroded and poisoned it, that it is 
much swelled about the pastern and leg: in this case, you 
must first take up the vein on that side of the leg that the 
quittor- bone vows oi, to keep the humours back that feeds 


- it, then put in as much arsenick as a bean, as you were 


hetore directed, and when the core is out, heal it with the 
same salve, and do every thing as before directed: butif 


there grows proud flesh in it whilst youare a healing of if, 


then scald it with butter and salt, and that will keep the 
proud flesh down. Anold hurt in the foot may come to 
bea quittor-bone, and break out aboye the hoof, but a 
quittor bone will never break out in the sole of the foot. 
Except youtake up the vein, it is a very hard thing to 
cure. After the core is outit will rot be amiss, before 
you go about to healit, to wash it with white-wine vihe- 
gar, and then apply the healing salve mentioned in the 


foregoing receipt. : Proved. 
Qe 


ae 
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_ No. 6.—Of hurts on the cornet, as the quiltor-bone or mat- 
long. The -quittor-bone is a hollow ulcer on the top of 
the cornet, and so is the matlong: the cure is, first to 
tentit with verdigrease till you have eaten out the core, 
and made the wound clean, then you shall heal it up with 
the sanie salve that you healed the scratches. 

* THRUSH.—This disease consists in a discharge of 
fetid matter from the cleft of the frog, which part is ge- 
nerally rotten, and so soft as to be incapable of affording 
sufficient protection to the sensible frog which it covers; 
hence‘arises that tenderness of the foot which is so often 
observed. When this complaint attacks the fore feet, it 
is seldom, if ever, an original disease, but merely a symp- 
tom oreffect. ‘The cause is generally a contraction of 
the hornéy matter at the quarters and heels, by which 
the sensible frog is compressed’ and inflanied, the dis- 
charge which takes place in consequence of this inflam- 
mation, and may be considered as an ineffectual effort of 
nature to cure it; the discharge, however, certainly. di- 
Minishes the inflammation, and prevents it from coming 
So considerable as it otherwise would, for it often happens 
When ithas been stopped by the injudicious application of 

* astringents, or when it ceases spontaneously, that the in- 
flammation becomes violent, extends to the other parts of 
the foot, and occasion severe lameness, which generally is 
relicyed or removed by a return of the discharge; but we 
are not to infer from this, that an attempt to cure thrushes 
is in proper, it only, shews that it is necessary in the first 
place to Femoye the cause of the disease. ‘ 
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Receipts for a Thrush. 

No. 1. Rasy the quarters andthe hoofs, keep them con- 
stantly moist by making the horse stand in clay for some 
part of the day, or bran poultice; taking cave to keep the 
frog dry by means of tay if possible. When by these 
means we havo succeeded in removing in some measure 
the compression and consequent inflammation of the sen 
sible frog, it will be advisable to apply oil of turpentine 
or soute other astringent to the frog, which, if assisted by 
pressure and tar, will render that part firm and solid, and 
the discharge will of course cease when the inflammation 
leaves the sensible frog, 

(oP The best. astringents for this purpose are a solution 
of white or blue viliiol, alum, &e. There are some ca~ 
SCs, however, of Thrushes which though occasioned by 
impre ssiowof the sensible frog, it is difficult, if not impos- ° 
sible, to eradicate. 

No. 2. Witlrrespect to those Phrushes which ‘attack 
the hind feet, and which sometimes, though rarely, hap- ‘i 
pen also in the fore-fect, independently of the above cause, 

a different, treatment is required. When the discharge 
has existed for aconsiderable time, by stopping it hastily 
we frequently produce inflammation and swelling of the — 
legs; still itis necessary to check the disease, since, if ne- 
glected, ‘itsometimes degenerates into that dangerous dis 
case termed canker. It is advisable, therefore, in such 
cases, to keep the bowels open by the following laxative 
ball, given every morning until the desired effect is pro-- 
duced and repeated occasionally —The best application 
for the {rogis tar, and one of the above astringents. This 
treatment will be greatly assisted by two or three hours 


* 
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exercise every day, and frequent hand-rubbing to the 
legs. 

Lexative Ball.—Take aloes, 3 dre Castile soap, 5 dr. 
To be made into a ball for one dose, 
- Canker in the foot. This disease frequently origi- 
nates in a thrush, and most commonly attacks the hind 
feet ; it generally proves difficult to cure, and not unfre- 
quently incurable, _ The frog is the part first, attacked, 
which becomes soft id rotten, discharging matter of pe 
culiar offensive smell ; the horney frog is at length totally 
destroyed, and the sensible frog, instead of secreting horn, 
forms a substance somewhat resembling shreds of leather. 
The disease soon extends to the sole and: other parts of 
the foot, even to the coffinbone, and” is’ then considered 
incurable, 4 


Receipts for the Canker. 


Wo. 1.—The first thing to be done is ‘to cut away 
freely all the diseased parts, and when the bleeding is stop- 
ped, let the following liniment be applied, and repeated 
every morning; the dressings may be kept on by means 
ofa barshoe. Pressure on the diseased part .will very. 
materially assist in effecting a cure, if practicable; when- 
ever the foot is dressed, such diseased parts as may again 
make their appearance are to be carefully removed, and 
to such as do not appear to be sufficiently affected by the . 
liniment, lot a little sulphuric or nitrous acid be applied. 
When the parts which were diseased begin to look red 
and healthy, and the discharge Joses that peculiar smell 
before noticed, becoming whiter and of a thicker consis- 
tence, there is great probability of perfect cure being ef- 
fected; and when those favourable appearances take place, 
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some mild application will be proper, except to such parts 
as do not appear to haye puscely lost their foul appear- 
ance, * 

Vo. 2—Strong liniment. . Oil of ae 107. Sul- 
phuric acid {0z. Mix very cautiously. 

No. 5.—Mix, Red! nitrated quicksilver, loz. Ni- 
trons acid, 2 oz, ; - 

~ The former being dissolved intl eater, mix thoy cau 
tiously with 4 oz. tar. 

No. 4.—Mild liniment. Cheystatizen: terdigrease, finely 
powdered, 10z. Honey,20z. Powdered, ibale and alum, 
of ‘each, £ 07, » i 

Vinegar énough to give it the ansin ones of a ‘liminent, 
to be mixed over a gentlé fire, - 

No. 5.——Canker, “For to cure the bone wea horse's 
Mouth, Take halfa pint of the best white-wine-venegar, 
and half a-pourid of the best rock-alum, and a handful of 
red sage, and boil .them’all together, and so wash the hot- 
se’s mouth and tongue. ‘ Proved. 

_ Vo. 6.—For a canker in-the head. A canker is “a dis- 
ease in the head, and sometimes.wvill set upon the eyes, and 
sometimes in the nostrils : you shall know i it by his raw- 
ness, and it will run a yellow Water. ° For remedy, take 
halfia'pint of salad-oil, one ounce of the oil’of turpentine, 
three ounces of burgundy pitch, and one penny worth of 
ve rdigrease beaten fine; put ‘all but the Yeriligrease into 
apipkin, and let them boil together a-pretty while: then 
take it off the fire, and putin the verdigrease, and let 
them all boil together to a salve; but if yott hare natn 


greatcare, the verdigrease will make them all boil over: 


to prevent which, always have another pipkin standing by 


ef 
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its secretion, as to Keep up aconstant ~ mand cough, 
without any effusion haying taken place. Mai 


» Receipts for a Cough. 


No. 1. When a considerable: quantity of coagulable 
Symph has been effused, it obstructs the passage of the air 
in respiration in some degree, causing that sonorous kind 
of breathing which is termed thickness of wind or roar- 
ing. ‘Take from two to three quarts of blood from the 
neck, then give one of the following alterative balls every. 
morning. uitil purging is produced, and this if assisted 
by proper attentiou to exercise, dict, and grooming, has 


_often effected acure. Bran mashes with a little oats ad~ 


ded, isa proper dict. 

SS The chronic cough is” regiteatly occasioned by 
\vorms” in the bowels or stomach, and i Ag then to be treat- 
ea accordingly (see worms.) 

» NO. 9.—Alterative Bulls. —Succetrine aloes 1 dy. to 2 
di. Castile soap, 2 dr. Tartarized antimony, cy ar. Sy- 
rup ehough to fortn the ball for one dose. 

No, 3.—Shquld the diseiise notsubmit to this remedy, 5 
try the. following : Gun ammoniacum, $s dr. Powdered 
&quills and opium, of each | dr. Camphor, 2 2dr, Syrup 
enough to form the ball for one dose. : 

‘This is to be given every morning, “and continued five 
or six days. A stable properly ventilated, should be 
chosen, and the: vapours of foul litter carefully avoided. 

Tar water has also been found beneficial in this disease. 

If this is given, the horse should be permitted to drink 
plentifully of it for a fornight or more, during which time 
no other drink should be allowed. 
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(J The proper way to prepare it is, to put three o¥ 
four quarts of tar into a wide vessel, open at one end and 
capable of containing eight or ten gallons, keep a sufli- 
cient quantity of soft water always standing on the tar for 
use. 

No. 4, Cough. I liave been informed that an Indian- 
turnip, dry’d and finely powdered and mixt with Bran, 
is a certain cure for a cough. 

Nv. 5.—Cough, shortness of Breath, Pursiness, or bro- 
ken wind. First, take three spoonsfuls of tar, sweet but~ 
ter as much, beat and work them well together ; add fine 
powder of liquorish, anniseeds and sugarcandy, till it be 
brought to a hard paste, then make it in three round 
balls, and put into each ball four or five cloves of garlic: 
give them to the horse, and warm him with riding both 
before and after his receiving the pills. He must fast 
full two hours both before and after, 

No. 6.—Take a picce of fat bacon, four fingers long, 
and almost two fingers square, then with your knife 
make several holes in it, and stop in them as many cloves 
of garlic as you can; then roll it in the powder of liquo- 
rish, anniseeds, sugarcandy and flower of brimstone, all 
equally mixed together, Give it your horse fasting in 
the mgrning, at least twice a week, and ride him after it, 
and be sure you sprinkle all the hay he eats with water, 
and it will soon perfect the cure. 

No. 7.—Take of the syrup of coltsfoot, ‘two ounces of 
elecampane, anniseeds and liquorish root, half as much of. 
each pounded into a fine powder; sugarcandy two ounces, 
divided into two equal parts; then with sweet butter 
work the syrup and moyaers with one part of the sugan- 
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eandy into a stiff’ paste ; then make balls or pills thereof 
apd roll them in the other part of the sugarcandy; then 
give the horse one ball or two every morning fasting, ex- 
ercising him gently an hour after. Thus do for divers 
mornings till you find him mend, which he will do in & 
short time. 

No. 8.—For a Cough of the Lungs. To know this, the 
horse will cough hollowly and gruntingly; he will hang 
down his head when he coughs ; his flanks will beat, he 
will fetch his breath short. For remedy, let him stand in 
the night before; the next day in the morning fasting, 
give him a spoonful of the syrap of borehound, and a 
spoonful of the flour of brimstone, and put these into a 
pint and a halfof strong beer heated blood warm, and 
give it to him fasting ; take him and ride him three or 
four miles presently upon it, till he sweat well: ride but 
a foot pace within a mile of home; be careful to set him ap 
warm: litter and clothe him warm: let him stand in not 
above two or three nights, if it be in summer ; after that 
turn him out from ten o’clock to three o’clock, for two or 
three days, and then turn him out for altogether: the more 
moderate you work him, the better he will thrive. It 
will take away his cough, clear his pipes, and make him 
thrive much after it, If there be a white, thick, clayey 
water near, let him drink there; it is a warmer and §nore 
fattening water then any other; give warm water not 
above twice. This drink will clear his pipes, and drive 
it from his lungs. You may putin as much ofthe powder 
of machoachar, as will lie upon a shilling at three times. 

Proved. 
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Wo. 9.—For a strangling in the guts, the cough of the 
lungs, clearing the pipes, and giving much Breath, lt you 
be to run your horse for a wager, give him two of these 
balls a week before. I make them thus : take as much of 
fresh or salt butter as the bigness of an egg and an half; 
part itin the midst as near as you can, hollow it in the 
fashion of a pie, mix and bray together with your butter 
half an ounce of anniseeds, beaten to powder, then make 
a pie of your batter and auniseeds thus mixed and put in- 
to it three quarters of a spoonful of syrup of horehound 
into each ball, and close up the ball close that the syrup 
may not cone. out, Make your balls no bigger than a 
barber's wash-ball, or but a little bigger; for it is not good 
to give balls too big: then warm a pint and an half of 
strong beer blood warm, and fill the horn with beer, and 
before you put itin, put in one of the balls, having pulled 
out his tongue with your Jeft hand before. When his 
tongue is out, put the balls into his mouth as far as you 
can, then give two hornsful of beer to wash it down; do 
the like with the next ball as you did with the first; then 
take his back and ride him for three or four miles a hand- 
gallop, till he sweat well; for this reason, because the dis- 
eases, in this receipt, as they come with a heat, so the 
speediest and best remedy is to drive them away with a 
heat. ‘Che second reason is, that a drink will take no 
more place in a horse for heats and colds, than to give a 
horse a drink, and walk him about the yard. Therefore 
for diseases of this nature, ride him till he sweat soundly : 
a mile before you come at home, ride him but a foot pace, 
that he may be set up some thing cool; then tie him up 
to the rack, cover him with tivo cloths, stuf! him and litter 
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him very warm, cover his head and body to keep him 
from the cold; let him stand four or five hours before he 
eat or drink ; then when you unbit him, give him a mash, 
orsome water blood warm, or some clean hay, and take 
off one cloth, and keep him warm. If this will not do, a 
week after give him the same again; and give him warm 
water but two days after it, and then cold water, a week 
before your horse goes to grass; give it three or four times 
a year, and it will keep your horse in gallant health. It 
will fatten a horse. It will make him sick; but fear no- 
thing. Ifyou give your horse too much at a time, that it 
makes him extraordinary sick, give him a pint of milk as 
it comes from the cow, oi heat the milk blood warm. 
Proved, 
No. 10.—For an old Cold whish causeth the horse to run 
sometimes at one nostril, and sometimes at both, and hath 
done for @ year together, and is knotted with kernels under 
his throat between his jaws, The cure is thus: Take 
an ounce of turmeric, an ounce of aniseeds, beat them 
small, one ounce of lignum vit, you shall have it atthe 
apothecaries, a quarter of a pint of aqua vitie, a quarter of 
a pint of white wine vinegar, one handful of unset lecks 
beaten small in a mortar, wash the mortar with beer; put 
all these together with a pint and an half of strong beer; 
give them to the beast fasting blood warm, and litter and 
clothe him up warm; at the end of that time give a little 
sweet hay, and at night give him some water and bran; 
the next morning giye him warm water and bran again, 
and presently after give him two ounces of honey, and 
half a pint of white wine blood warm: then ride him three 
or four miles after it, clothe and litter him warm when he 
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comes in; whilst he is abroad, boil him half a peck of oats 
with two ounces of fenugreek, and two ounces of corian- 
der-seeds, burst them all together, and give it him; the 
third day morning, give him a cordial made of three pints 
of stale beer, and a quarter ofa pint of honey, as much 
butter, a good piece of household bread: put in the honey 
and the butter after the bread and beer is boiled together, 
and give him this cordial fasting blood warm; the fourth 
day moxning give him this drink, yiz. one ounce of poly- 
podium, one ounce of bay-berries, an ounce of long pep- 
per, one ounce of brown sugar-candy; beat them all small, 
and put them into a quart of mild strong beer, heat it blood 
warm, and before you give it him vide him a mile, and 
then give it him, and ride him two or three miles after it; 
clothe and litter him up warm. After he hath fasted for 
four or five hours, give him bursten oats, pa two oun- 
ces of fenugreek, and two ounces of coriander, ¢ ‘as ‘before; 
if you have no coriander, then take two ounces of caraway 
seeds, and give him that night of the oats and seeds, and 
put the water where the oats and seeds were boiled, into 
some cold water, and let him drink that and no other. 
When you haye rested hima week, then give him the first 
drink mentioned in this receipt, and follow himas you are 
directed every day; in the third week give him the same 
things again, in the same manner, and at the same dis- 
tance of days, in all points, as you did the first week, and 
in three or four weeks it will be a cure, Vhe first drink 
doth loosen the filth, and open the lights, and set them a 
running. The cordial, white wine and honey, will keep 
him to his stomach, help him to void filth at the nose and 
mouth, and will nourish him within; they do cleause tle sto- 
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mach breast and bowels, and do much waste the quinsy in 
the throat; they do cut the tough thick phlegm. If you or- 
der these things as you arein many places directed, and 
air him moderately once or twice a day, the horse will soon 
be sound again. The last drink of polypodium, long 
pepper, bay-berries, is a purger of the veins, blood and 
liver, and will stay the wasting of the body, That day 
morning you give him the first drink, apply the charge 
of soap and brandy, made in a salve, to the kernels be- 
tween his jaws, and ina week’s time it will be fallen flat, 
and not break, Lay the charge on scalding hot, and heat 
it well in. Ifyou see the yellow matter to become white, 
there will be the greater hopes of the speediness of the 
cure. Proved. 
No. 11.—For an old cold. If you see cause, take blood 
from the neck-vein otherwise not; then instead of giving 
him oats, give him wheat bran boiled in water after this 
manner, viz. set a kettle over the fire almost full of wa- 
ter, and when it begins to boil, put in your bran, and let 
it boil a quarter of an hour: then take it off, and let it 
stand till it be almost cold, and about four or five o'clock 
in the morning, give it him as hot as he can eat it, and 
for his drink give him the same water, and at night give 
him oats and white water to drink, and let him he cover 
ed and littered up warm. If it be in summer, let not the 
stable be too hot, for that will take away his stomach, 
and make him faint. And when you give him this water 
at night, always give him as much of this powder as an 
egg-shell will hold amongst his’ oats, to which you must 
keep him eight days together, or longer if you shall see 
cause; the boiled bran is that which dricth up all his 
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corrupt and gross humors, which was the cause of his 
cold. Now, the powder is this, viz, Take of cummin- 
seeds, fenugreek, silerus montani, otherwise called sisi- 
lers, nutmegs, cloves, ginger, linseed, of each of these 
two ounces, quick-brimstone six ounces, make all these 
into fine powder, and mix them all well together ; it must 
be given him in his oats the quantity that was prescrib- 
ed before ; but he must first be watered with white water; 
and then presently let him be well rubbed all over, and 
clothed and littered warm: and an hour before you give 
him his oats, put into his rack a little sweet wheat straw, 
and let him eat thereof an hour or better, and then, and 
not before, give him his oats mixed with powder; which 
having eaten, give him hay at your pleasure, and with do- 
ing thus his cold will be gone in a short time, and still 
sooner, if you air him an hour before sun-set, and an 
hour after sunrising, if the sun shine, mark that ; keep 
up his stomach with white wine and honey, and the cor~ 
dials, and with what else you think best of. Proved. 

Now if this cold bring with it a violent cough, as often 
seen, then use this receipt following, 

No, 12.—For a cold with a violent cough. First give him 
the wheat bran boiled, together with the powder with his 
oats, as is directed in the foregoing receipt, but not above 
three or four days, or till yousee he hath purged suffi- 
ciently, for the said powder disperses. the corrupt and 
gross humors that are in-his body, which do occasion the 
cough; and when you perceive that he hath purged suffi- 
ciently, keep him notwithstanding to his white water, 
which is no other thing than water made hot ina kettle, 
And then put in some wheat bran or barley meal; let hint 
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eat the bran as hot as he will, and drink the water a little 
warm. But always an hour before you water him, take a 
stick a little bigger than your thumb and very nigh a foot 
long, aud wrap a linen Ca it four or five times, 
first dipped in oil of bays, and put into his mouth; and 
with some leather thong or piece of small cord, fasten it 
to cither end of the stick, and so fasten it over his ears 
like the head-stall of a bridle, like as smith’s do when 
they burn a horse fora lampas. Let him drink with 
this stick thus in his mouth, and so stand with it an hour 
after at the least, that he may lick and suck up the said 
oil; and after three or four days are expired, and that 
you see he hath purged sufficiently, which is a little be- 
fore mentioned ; then when you give him the oats, give 
him amongst them this powder following viz. Fennel- 
seeds fowr ounces, fenugreek two ounces, and carda- 
mum one ounce; beat them but a little or else he will 
blow them away when he cats his oats. Put one spoon- 
ful into his oats, and keep him warm, and use him as is 
prescribed in the foregoing receipt, and you will find it 
to do him much good. Proved. 


LAXATIVES. 


"This term is applied to opening medicines, that operate 
very mildly, and produce so gentle a stimulus upon the 
intestine, as merely to hasten the expulsion of their pre- 
sent contents, without increasing their secretions. Cas- 
tor oil seems to be the best medicine of this kind, though 
oil of olives and linseed will produce nearly the same ef- 
fect; the dose of the former is about a pint, but the latter 
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may be given toa pint and ahalf, When a laxative ball 
is required, the following will be found useful : 

Succotrine aloes £ oz. Castile soap 3 dr. Symp 
enough to fori the ball for one | dose: 


BLISTERS. 


Previous to the application of a blister, the hair should 
a cut froin the part as closely as possible, the blistering 
ointment is to be well rubbed on it, and afterwards a small 
quantity is to be spread over the part with a warm knife. 
When the blister begins to operate, horses are yery apt to 
bite the part, which, if suffered, might produce a perma- 
nent blemish; itis necessary therefore to guard against 
this accident by putting what is termed a cradle about his 
neck, or by tying him up tothe rack. When the legs are 
blistered, the litter is to be entirely swept aways: i: the 
atraw might irritate the blistered parts. 

Wo. 1.—Blistering ointment. Spanish flies, powdered, 
oz. Oil of turpentine, 1 oz. Hog’s lard, 4 oz. Mix. 

Vo..2. Oil of turpentine, 1. oz. To which add gradual. 
ly, Vitriolic acid, 2dr. Hog’s lard, 4 oz. Spanish flies, 


Powdered, 1 oz, Mix. 
S2 
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Founder—-Vives--Fig—Costiveness—-Foal Cast--Mac 
Tich—Hunger Evil—To make a Star—Stop Bleeding at 
the Nose—Fibula or Pestilence. 


Receipts for Foundering. 


No 1.—Of foundering in the feet. There be two sorts 
of foundering, a dry and a wet: the day is incurable, the 
wet is thus to be cured: first pare all the soles of his feet 
so thin that you can see the quick, then let him blood 
ateyery toe, and let him bleed well; then stop the vein 
with tallow and rosin, and haying tacked hollow 
shoes on his feet, stop them with bran, tar and tallow, as 
hot as possible, and renew it every other day for a week _ 
together; then exercisé him well, and his feet will come to 
their true use and nimbleness. 

No 2.—For the foiider in the body. Uf you find bim lame, 
bleed him in every foot, and give him this drerich:boil 1 
oz, of aloes in three pints of water until reduced toaquart, 
then add one gill of molasses, the same of soft soap, and 
half as much yeast; mix them together and give them to 
the horse lukewarm: ride or drive him a mile afterwards, 
when it has done working; then give him two ounces of 
the powder of elecampane, half an ounce of flour of brim- 
stone, rolled up in butter and a little honey, and made into 
balls: wash them down with good beer, alc, or wine, or 
old strong cider, until he be quite recovered. Let his food 
be clean and comfortable; give him cordials made of 
white-wine and honey, and ho will soon recover. 
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Vo, 8.—For a chest founder. To know this, he will go 
crimpling, and stand stradling; and wish to lie down. 
‘Dake a little oil of pepper, and bathe it well into his breast; 
rub it in well at first, then dry it lightly with a hot iron. 
This is a perfect cure at the first trial. 
No. 4.—For any founder, frettize, surbate, or any imper- 
fection in the feet. Pare them thin, open the heels wide, 
and take a good quantity of blood from the toes; then tack 
on a shoe somewhat hollow; take best frankincense, and 
rolling it in a little fine cotton with an hot ivon, melt it 
into tho foot, betwixt the shoe and toe, till the orifice 
where.the blood was taken from be filled up. Then take 
half a pound of hog’s grease, and melt it; mix with it 
wheat-bran till it be thick as a poultice ; then stop up the 
horse’s foot with it as hot as possible; cover it with a 
piece of an old shoe, and splint it up, and let the horse 
stand for three or four days: then if necessary you may 
renew it, otherwise the cure is wrought. 

No. 5.—Of foundering in the body. Foundering in 
the body is of all gurfeits the most mortal and soonest 
gotten; it proceedeth from intemperate riding an horse” 
when he is fat, aud then suddenly suffering him to take 
cold ; and there is nothing sooner brings this infirmity, 
than washing a fat horse; the signs are sadness of coun~ 
tenance, staring hair, stiffness of limbs, and loss of belly ; 
the cure is only to give him wholesome meat and bread, 
of clean beans, and warm drink, and for two or three 
mornings together, a quart of ale brewed with pepper 
and cinnamon, and a spoonful of treacle. 

No. 6.—For foundering of the body. This disease of 
ten proves of very bad consequence, and is chiefly 
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brought upon the horse by means of unskilful, carelegs, 
immoderate keepers and riders ; the cure is, to bleed alk 
his feet with a fleam on the top of the hoof, and then give 
him this drink; take nine or ten cloves of garlick, of 
pepper, ginger, and grains of paradise, two penny-worth 
of each; bruise them well together, and put it into half 
a gallon of strong beer, and give it at two drinks, a quart 
at a time; and afterwards give him nourishing food and 
comfortable cordials, of which you have store in this 
book. Proved. 
No. 7.—For foot foundering either old or new. First 
with a very sharp Cs, knife, draw every part of the 
soles of the horse’s feet as thin as possible, eyen till you 
see the water and blood issuing forth; and ‘Ve. sure to 
draw every part alike, which can hardly be done without 
a butteres, and at the very sharp end of the trush of the 
horse’s foot you'll see the vein lie; then with your knife’ 's 
end lift up the hoof and let the vein bleed, which, as Jong 
as you hold open the hoof, will spin a great way forth ; 
when it bleeds better than a pint, close the boof, and so 
stop the vein, and tack on his foot a hollow shoe, made 
for that purpose; that done, clap a little tow, dipt in hog's 
grease and turpentine, upon the vein very hard; then 
take two or three hard roasted eggs, ho of the fire, 
burst them in the soal of the horse’s foot ; then pourupon 
them hog’s grease, turpentine and tar, hoiling hot, and as 
much flax, dipt therein, as will fill up the hollow shoe > 
then lay on a piece of leather to keep all in, and splint it 
sure; in this manner dress all his four fect if all be foun. 
dered, otherwise no more than are; thus dress the horse 
three times ip one fortnight, and witheut any further 
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trouble you shall be sure to have the horse as sound as 
ever he was. “BiG ‘Proved. 
Nb. 8.—For feet foundering. ~ That foot which is foun- 
dered he will set before the other, ave it down to 
the quick, if he bleeds it matters not; then set on his 
shoe very hollow, and take flax or tow, and make a pret- 
ty thick cake thereof, spread Venice turpentines thick 
thereon, and’ lay it over the bottom of the hoof, and puta 
piece of the upper leather of a shoe to keep it in; im three 
days after lay ona plaister as before. If his hoof grows 
again, pare it to the quick, and every third dayTay on 
a new plaister till you see him go better; he inust run 
abroad in low grounds ; this plaister will draw down the 
humours exceedingly. If he has not been foundered too 
long, this will cure him in a month or very: little more s 
you may let him blood” at the toes, and Iet the place he 
goes in be clean, Proved. 


Receipts for the Vives. 


No. t.—Vives. Wor the vives, which is an inflammation 
of the kernels between the chap and the netk of the horse: 
take a penny-worth of Renae uel 'S-grease a spoonful, 
the juice ofa handful of rue, Vinegar two spoonfuls: mix 
them together, ani then put it equally into both the 
horse’s ears, then tie them up with two fiat laces, shut the 
ears that the medicine. may go down; which done, let the 
horse blood in the neck and in the temple-veins, and it is a 
certain cure. Ms : 

No. 2.—Vives. Forithe y vives, first shave off the a, 
then take Shoemaker’s wax and spread it on a piece of 
alum’d leather, and put this plaister on the sore; do not 
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remove it until’ it breaks: and then renew it, and it.will 
both heal and dry it. It is execeding good fora pole-evil 
before it breaks. ~ Proved. 


Receipt for the Fig. 


No. 1--Of the, fig. Uf a horse has received any hurt cither 
by stubb, nail, thorn, bone, splint or stone, either in the sole 
or any other part of the foot, and not well dressed or per- 
fectly cured, there will grow in the place a certain super- 
fluous piece of flesh full of little White grains, as you see in 
a fig; the cure is, first with a hot iron to cut the fig clean 
away, and keep the flesh down with turpentine, hog’s 
grease’ and a little wax, molten together, laid in the sore, 
stopping the hole hard, with a little tow, that the flesh rise 


not, dressing it once a day till it be whole; or thus, after” 


you haye cut clean away the fig, then take the tops of 
young nettles and chop them very small, lay them upon a 
cloth just as big as the fig, and take the powder of verdi- 
grease and strew it upon the chopt nettles, and so.bind it 
tothe wound; thus dress it once a day until the hoof has 
covered the sore, and it is a most certain cure,} 


Receipt for Costiveness. 


No. 1.—Costiveness. For costiveness in the body, take 
rye-straw, cut it fine; then scald some water and wet it 
well therewith; then mix rye meal or bran with if, and let 
the horse eati. as hot as he can, and it will quickly loosen 
him, Proved, 
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Wo, 1—Of the particular diseases in mares, a8 Barren- 
ness Consumption, Rage of Love, Casting of Foals, Rudeness 
to Foal, and how to make a Mare¥cast her Foul. Wt you 
would haye a mare barren, let good store of the herb ag- 
nus castus be boiled in the water ‘she. drinks. If you 
would have her frnitful, then boil good «store of mother- 
Wort in the water, If she lose, her. belly, which shew- 
eth a consumption of the womb, youshall then.give lier a, 
quart of byine to drink, mugwort being boiled therein. If 
‘your maré through high keeping goes into extreme lust, so 
that she will neglect her food through the violence of 
flesliy appetite, asitis often seen amongst them, youshall 
house her for two or three days, and give her every morn- 
ing a ball of butter arid agnus.castus chopped together. 
Tf you would-have your mare cast her foal, take a hand- 
fal of betony, boil it ina quart of ale, and it will deliver 
herpresently, If she cannot foal, take the herd horse- 
mints, and either dry it or stampit, and take the powder 
or juice and mix it with strong ale, and give it the mare, 
and it will help her. If your mare, ‘from former bruises 
or strokes, be aptte cast her foals, as many are, you shall 
keep her at grass very warm, and once a week give her 
awarm mash of drink, his secretly knitteth beyond 
expectation. 

Wo, 2.—For a mare that has cast her foal. ake two 
spoonsful of Diapente and brew it well in wine, or strong 
beer, or else a cordial of honey, wine and annisecds, well 
brewed together, and let her food be swect mashes and 
comfortable drinks; what hay she cats, see that it be 
clean and sweet. 4 
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Receipts for the Mad lich. 


Wo. 1.—-For the mad itch, first bleed in the neck; then 
take strong lie and vinegax and boil it; then add to it gun- 


powder and copperas;*make it very strong, then tic a 


clout to a stick and wash the horse where the sores are, 


‘and it never faileth ‘of a cure}: you may wash ‘with sour 


buttermilk and sdot of the Seas wixed be "It 
has cured. a 

Wo. 2.—For the mad ‘itch. First you should give a sr 
ing drink or two, made of forse Water, crocus martis, Ve- 
nice turpentine and flower of brimstone, or the drink for 
the pocky farcion,or the guiacum chips and forge water, 
or any others of the drying drinks; then take soot, lime 
and soft soap, and train oil,and work them into a salve; 
and anoint the horse therewith. P . Proved. 


Receipt, for the Hisery Evil. 


The hungry evil is an winatural and over hasty gree- 
diness in an horse todevour his meat faster than he chews 
it, and is only known by his greedy snatching at his meat 
as ifhe would devour it whole. The cure is, to give him 
to drink milk and wheatmeal mixed together, a quart at 
2 time, and to feed him with provender by little and litle 
will he forsakes it 


Receipt to make a Star. 


No. 1.—To make a star in a horse’s forehead. First, 
with a pair of scissors cut away the hair close to the skin 
in such a place as you would have the form of a star to 
be; then take a piece of red brick, and rub it hard upon 
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every place, where you have clipt away the hair; rub it 
till it be at the roots of the hair, then wipe it clean with 
a linen rag; then make a plaister of Burgundy pitch, 
and spread itupon a linen cloth, no longer nor wider 
than the fornr of the star itself; then, a little before you 
lay it on, lay a hot iron upon the pitch to soften if, that 
it may stick on the better; then clap it to the place, as a 
plaister fit for the star, and lay a hot iron on the back of 
the plaister to heat it; then over the first plaister lay ano- 
ther plaister a little broader, heating the second as you 
did the first, and so let it stick on till it comes off of it- 
self, which may be a month; when these plaisters come 
off, then to make the hair come white in the place where 
you would hive the starbe, take a little honey and but- 
ter, more honey than butter, and mix them together, and 
anoint the star ouce in three days, and do so for that dis- 
tance of days four or five times, and in a quarter of a 
year you shall see the thing desired: he may stand in 
the house or run abroad: you may work him or ride him: 
I know nothing to the contrary but that a man with this 
course taking, may make a mark in any form, what he 
pleaseth, and where he pleaseth, about the beast, whether 
in his buttocks, sides, or any other place, as well as the 
forehead. 


- Receipt for bleeding at the nose. 


To stop bleeding at the nose—The chief cause there 
of is the thinness of the vein in the head; you must let him 
blood in both plate-veins, then wind a thumb-band of 
wet hay about his neck, and throw cold water upon the 


thumb-band till you sec the blood to staunch; the thumb- 
T2 : 
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band must be so long, tliat it may be wound from ce eal 
Ly his breast very lightly. 


Receipt for febula or horse-pestilence. * 


For .a febula, or horse-pestilence-—Take one ounce of 
storax, one ounce of benjamin, one ounce of betony, 
a quarter of an ounce of English saffron; these being 
beaten all to a powder, put them into a quart of new 
ale, and give.it to the horse to drink. Let him not have 


any warm water, but keep him from any drink two days, 
and let him eat grass, if to be had. 


— 
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General Receipts for the cure Sc. of many complaints in 
Horses. 


A general salve for any sore swelling. Take turpen- 
tine, black soap, hog’s grease, green treat, and piteh, of 
each a small quantity; mix and boil them well together, 
and apply it warm to the part affected. 

For pearl, pin, web or film on the eye. Vake a new- 
laid egg, roast it very hard, cut it length-ways and take 
_ out the yolk, fill the white full of white vitriol in powder, 
and close it up again. Roast it again fill the vitriol be 
melted, then beat the egg, shell and alliin a dish, strain 
it, and’ with the liquid dress tlie eye. % 
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An approved cure for. the pains, mules, rats-tails, and 
the like. Wake half'a pound of green vitriol, boil it in 
half a gallon of water, with alum, mustard, sage, and 
hysop;-of each an handful. The night before you apply 
this, anoint all the sores with strong mustard after they 
are made raw: next day wash them with the water, the 
cure is sure. 

To help a horse that galls between the legs. Vake a raw 
ogg, and crush it between the horse’s legs, rub the gall 
weil therewith, after the sores ave made dry. 

An approved cure forthe swift-cut, or any hewing on the 
legs whatever. ‘Take a pint of white-wine, put to it two 
or three spoonfuls of honey, stir them well together, and 
boil them till they be well incorporated and brought to 
the body of an ointment.—Then take it from the fire, 
and add as much turpentine as honey; stir all well toge 
ther, and strain it, With this salve somewhat hot, bathe 
the sores twice a day. It is a quick cure, 

Of pains in the withers. An horse’s withers are sub- 
ject to many griets and swellings, which proceed from 
cold humours, sometimes from had saddles; therefore if 
at any time you see any swellings about them, take the } 
herb called hart’s-tongue, boil it with oil of roses, and ap- 
ply it very hot to the sore, it will assuage it, or else 
break and heal it. 

Of swaying the back, or weakness in the back. These 
two infirmities ave very dangerous, and may he eased 
but never absolutely cured; therefore where you find 
them, take coleworts and boil thei in oil, and mix them 
with a little bean-flour, chafe it into the-back and it will 

* strengthen it, 
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Of tired horses. If your horse be tired in journeying, 
or in any hunting match, your best help for him is to 
give him warm urine to drink, let him blood in the mouth, 
and suffer him to lick up and swallow the same: then if 
you come where any nettles are, rub his mouth and 
sheath well therewith; then ridé him gently till you come 
to the resting place, there set him up very warm, and be- 
fore you go to bed, give him six spoonfuls of aqua vite, 
and as much provender as he will eat; the next morning 
rub his legs with sheeps feet oil, and it will bring fresh 
nimbleness to his limbs. 

To make hair grow quick. Take green walnuts, ‘burn 
them to powder and mix the powder with honey, sweet 
oil, and wine, then anoint the place therewith, and it won- 
derfully increaseth hair very soon; or take southernwood 
and rusty bacon, and make it into a salve, and it will 
bring hair quickly. Ashes of dead bees, mixt with any 
sort of oil, will do the like, 

Relief for a tired horse. ‘Take a quart of strong beer, 
cider or wine, and put half an onnce of elecampane; brew 
it well together and give it to the horse with a horn, and 
it will make him very chearful: also tie a bunch of pen- 
ny-royal to your bit, and it will prevent your horse from 
tiring. Or thus, take off your saddle and rub his back 
with the herb arsesmart, and lay some under the saddle, 
and ride him, and with good feeding, and moderate usage, 

/ it will prevent your horse from tiring. Rub your horse 
all over with rue, and no flies will come near him. 
Proved. 

To get horse colts, Take your mare to the horse before 

the full of the moon, and when the sign is a female. To 


—— 
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get mare colts, cover after the full, and in the male 
signs. N. B. There be twelve signs, six male, and six 
female. 

How to make the powder of honey. Take as much un- 
slacked lime as you think fit, powder it, and take as 
much honey as will make it to a stiff paste; make it into 
a thick cake or loaf, and put it into an hot oven or a 
strong fire, and let it be baked or burnt red; then take 
it out, and when cold, pound it to a very fine powder, and 
use it as occasion shall require; this will dry, heal and 
skin any sore whatsvever to admiration, 

To draw out a stub or thorn. Take the herb ditany, 
bruise it in a mortar with black soap, and lay it to the 
sore, and it will draw out the splint, iron, or thorn. 

Of the anbury or tetter. he anbury is a bloody wart 
on any part of the horses body, and the tetter is a canke= 
rous ulcer like it, The cure of both is an hot iron to 
sear the one plain to the body, and to scarify the other: 
then take the juice of plantain, and mix it with vinegar, 
honey, and the powder of alum, and with it anoint the 
sore till it be whole, . 

Of broken bones, or bones out of joint. After you haye “| 
placed the bones in their true place, take the roet of Os- 
mond, beat it in a mortar with the oil of swallows, and 
anoint all the member therewith; tlien splent it; and roll 
‘it up, andin fifteen days the bones will knit and be strong. 

Of venemous wounds and bitings, as of a dog. boar, ser-~ 
pent, &c. Take yarrow, calamint, and the grains of 
wheat, make it into a salve, and lay it to the sore, and it 
will heal it safely. 
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DIRECTIONS AND RECEIPTS FOR THE CURE OF MOST 
DISTEMPERS IN OXEN, COWS, AND CALVES: ALSO, q 
A DESCRIPTION OF MANY COMPLAINTS INCI- i 
DENT TO THEMs 


a 
CHAPTER, I. 


Advice to purchasers of Cattle—general drink cither Sor Ox, 
Cow, or seri that is il—a cure for the Murrian or Plague 
among Cattle—of the loss of appetite in Cows and Oxen— 
a remedy for a Cow thatis back-strained, or has the run- 
ning—of the distemper, called the tail. 

. 

Advice to purchasers of Cattle—When you go to buy 
seattle, whether for the stall, the draught, or the pail, al- 
ways take the youngest, rather than those that are old 
and barren. And though some cattle are chosen by their 
strength and some by the greatness of their bodies, yet the 
best have commonly these properties: Large, well knit, 
and sound limbs; a long, large, and deep-sided ly, 
white horned, broad foreheaded, great eyed and black; 
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the ears rough and hairy, the jaws large and wide, the 
lips blackish, the neck well browned and thick, the shoul- 
ders broad,’ the hide not hard or stubborn in feeling, the 
belly deep, the legs well set, full of sinews, and straight, 
rather short than long, the better to sustain the weight of 
their body; the knees straight and great; the feet, one 
far from another, not broad, nor turning in, but easily 
spreading; the hair of all their body thick and short, their 
tail long and big haired. 

All country people know the benefit and advantages 

arising from the keeping of oxen, cows, and calves; and 
therefore we shall here only lay down some necessary ob- 
servations anid receipts for the cure of such distempers as 
they are liable to. 

A general drink for either Oa, Cow, or Calf, that is ill. 
Take three or four garlic heads, a quart of new tnilk, 
three spoonsful of tar, and two spoonsful of sweet oil; in- 
fuse them for some time, and give it at adose. 

A cure‘for the Murrain, or Plague among Cattle. Take 
of the herb of angelica, one handful; of rue, the same 
quantity, chop them together; then take of tar, half a pint; 
of soap, four ounces; and salt, half an handtuls: make it 
into a componnd, and give it fo every beast in the quanj 
tity of a small egg, rubbing their noses with tar, 

Of the loss of appetile in Cows and xen. You may 
perceive this when cattle of this sort do not chew'the cud, 


Which is occasioned from the want of digestion, they then. 


forbear their meat, and do not lick themselves a$ usual; 
their eyes ave dull, and they haye frequent belchings. 
To cure this, or restore them to their appetite, use the fol- 
lowing medicine, Viz. Lake of rue and pellitory of Spain, 
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of each one handful; of featherfew, horehound, red sage, . 
and bay salt,yof each alike quantity; put these ingredi- 
ents into five pints of ale-wort, and boil them for a shor’ 
space; and then, straining off the liquor, give about a pint — 
ata time, milk warm, to each beast every morning not 
suffering them to drink till the afternoon, 

The neglecting of this distemper will occasion the beast = 
to be violently pained, which one may perceive by itssud- 
denly starting from one place to another; which when you q 
perceive, there is no better remedy than to tie his tail close 
by the body, as tight as possible, giving him thenapint 
of strong white wine, with halfa pint of olive ol, driving ‘ 
him afterwards a mile or two as fast as you can get him 
along; and after some little resting, drive him yet a mile | 
further, which will occasion the medicine to operate. P 

A remedy for a Cow that is back-strained, or has the 
running.—Take comfrey, archangel, knot-grass, plantain 
and shepherd's purse, a handful of each; boil these, tied 
up in bunches, in about five pints of ale-wort; or, for want 
of that, in middling beer, free from the yest, till the liquor 
is strong of the herbs; then add an ounce of aniseeds, and 4 
about a quarter of a pound of bole armoniac, finely pow- 
dered; when these have boiled again, put ip half a pound + 
of treacle; and when it is strained or passed ‘through a 
sieve, give half the liqour to a cow in the morning, and 
the other half the morning following, not suffering her to 
drink until the afternoon. 

The distemper is not unlike the running of the reins 
in other creatures. 

Of the distemper called the tail_—The disease called the 
tail, is by some farmers called the wolf. ‘This is disco 
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“vered by softness hetween some of the joints of the tail, 


appearing as if the joints had been separated from one 
another, or some of the ligaments broken. 

“You ought, particularly where you are apprehensive of 
this case, with your finger and thumb to feel between 
every joint of the tail; and where you find any division or 
openness between the bones, or any remarkable softness 
between the joints, to slit that part with a sharp knife 
lengthways, on the under side of the tail, about two inches, 
Jaying in the wound the following composition ; 

Sea or common salt, wood-soot and garlic, well beaten 
and mixed together, of each a like quantity; binding them 
up with a bit of linen cloth. 
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CHAPTER IL, 


Of the Flux, or Las, or Scour in Cattle—of the Cough in 


Cows or Bullocks—of the Fever in a Cow or Bullock—of 


the stoppage of urine in a Cow or Bullock, and the method 
of cure—the Kibe in a Bullock, and its cure—of the Yel- 
tows in a Cow or Bullock, which some call the Pantess. 
Of the fluc, or lace, or scour in cattle. —When a beast is 
troubled with this distemper, you may be sure he will lose 
his flesh more in a day, than he can recoyer in a week or 
ten days. ‘heremedy is, in the first place, to keep them 
from drinking much; and 2dly, to give them little meat 
the first day : or, as some would have, keep them fasting 
for twelve hours at least. There are several drinks 
which you may give them on this occasion, that have 


Us 
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been experienced to be extremely serviceable to them, 
such as the following, viz. The stones of grapes or raisins 
beaten to powder, to the quantity of a quarter of an ounce, 
and boiled in a quart of strong ale or beer, may be given 
Warn in a morning. ; 

For want of this you may use as much of the inner bark 
of oak boiled with strong ale or beer wort, or strong malt- 
drink, free from yest, strained after boiling, and giving 
them about a quart in a morning, being first sweetened 
With an ounce of coarse sugar well dried betore the fire. 
Some choose to boil in this » ixture a handful of worm- 
wood, and an ounce of bole arnioniac. 

We have another Receipt relating to the same case, 
which is likewise very successful, viz. 

‘Take rue, red sage, and Roman wormwood if you can 
§et it, or otherwise, our commen wormwood may serve; 
shred of each of these one handful, and boil them half an 
hour in ale-wort, or good drink free from yest; then put 
in four ounces of bole armoniac, and about an ounce of the 
grains powdered, and a piece of butter without salt ; let 
these boil a little, and give half the quantity to a cow 
or bullock in the morning, keeping them from water twe 
or three hours afterwards ; and then missing a day, give 
them the other half. ; 

Of the cough in cows or Vullocks.—Some farmers, when 
they perceive this among their cattle, rightly judge, that 
if not soon removed, it may prove of dangerous conse- 
quence; and therefore, in the beginning, give them the 
following medicine, viz. 

A pint of barley-meal, the yelk of an egg, and two or 
three ounces of raisins, boled in a quart of ale-wort, and 
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well mixed together, for them to take in the morning fast- 
ing; always supposing that the grosser parts must be ta- 
ken out of the draught before you give it to the cow ov 
0x; as the raisins in this case, for example, . * 


Another method which is famous among the country 
people, is, to take a large handful of hyssop and boil if in 
water, afterwards straining the water from the hyssop, 
and | mixing it either with wheat flour, or barley flour, and 
to give it the beast to drink, Or else, 


You may boil hyssop i in alewort about the same quanti- 
ty, and give it a cow or an ox that has the cough, with 
Sood success, 

Soumvtimes these cattle, when they have the cough, will 
be led into a consumption of the lungs; to prevent which, 

_ fetter them in the dewlap, and give them two ounces of the 
‘ juice of leeks boiled in a quartof ale, 


In desperate cases, boil the seeds of fenugreek, of an= 
nise, and bay berries, of each half an ounce ; and mad- 
der, two ounces, in two quarts of good ale free from the 
yest, till the liquor loses a fourth part. 

Tt must be noted, that the madder and seeds must be 
well beaten ‘and mixed together before you put them into 
theale; and after the liquor is passed through a sieve, 
while it is yet warm, sweeten it with treacle, and give it 
in the morning. 

Of the fever ina Cow or Bullock —You may know when 
acow or bullock has a fever, by the watering of their 
eyes, their heads will be heavy, their pulsation quick, and 
their body much hotter than usual: Moreover, you may 
observe a viscous liquid to fall from their mouths. 
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The morning following let them blood in the tail; and 
an hour after, give them the following medicine, viz. 


Take one handful of the young stalks of colewort, if 
‘they are to be had; or, for want of these, as much of cab- 
Lage leaves, savoy leaves, or the leaves of curled worts; 
boil these in a quart or three pints of common water, with 
a little salt; and after straining it off, add a little fresh but- 
ter, stirring it till itis entirely dissolved; an ounce of trea- 
cle may likewise be mixed with this medicine, and given 
milk warm for four or five mornings successively, while 
they are fasting. 

Some farmers and others boil the colewort stalks in 
small beer, which is judged to be even hettev than the wa- 
ter and salt. 

Others boil barley or malt in water, and then boil the 
colewort stalks, and add butter and salt to the medicine. 


Of the stoppage of urine ina Cow or Bullock, and the 
method of cure.—This distemper is supposed to be the gra- 
vel in the kidneys when it first appears. 


We have frequently, in examining the kidneys of oxen 
and cows, meet with rough stones in those parts, even to 
the number of an hundred; in one of them, about the big- 
ness of a wheat corn, y t 

But this gravel or stone, let us call it which we will, is 
sometimes found in the bladders or urinary passages of 
these creatures, and then it is best to kill them at once; 
for if you obserye them two or three days without water- 
ing, you may know it is not,in the kidneys alone. 


Ifthe distemper should happen to be inthe kidneys, as 
you may perceive by the cattle's difficulty of watering and 
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groaning at that: on sive them cs following medi- 
cine, viz. rit 
Boil of parsley, smallage, or green celery, sassafras, 
alexanders, and rue, of each one handful, in about two 
quarts of old beer; strain this off, then pass it through a 
sieve when itis strong of the her! ‘bs; then put in of liquo- 
rice sliced, anniseed, cummin seed, coriander seed, and 
turmeric, of cach.an ounce; and hoiling them again in 
the liquor till it is strong of the last ingredients, add fresh 
butter and treacle to it, to the quantity of a quarter of a 
pound of each. This will serve for two mornings. 
N. B. In this case some of the most curious will put 
in about a quarter of an ounce of fine oyster-shell powder, 
or two or three draolims of powder of crab’s eyes. 
When the distemper is so far advanced that the very 
yard of the bullock is supposed) to be stopped by gravel, 
itis advised by some of the farmers to cut them; but it 
has beon sometimes cased by putting a small wire up the 
penis like a cathether, 
* The kibewhich is an ulcerated ‘chilblain, or chafe in the 
heel of a Bullock; aud its cire—One receipt for a kibe, 
which has proved of very gooduse, is, first, to cut it with 
a sharp knife, and thon to apply the following medicine, 
-with fine tow, to the wound, viz: 

Take an ounce of verdigrease finely bédten and sifted: 
work this info a salve with two: ounces of fine aa and 
dress the kibe with it. 

Of the yellows in a Cow or Billock, which some call the 
pantess.—This distemper is called by some the’ gall incat- 
ile, and may be known by the vunning of the eyes, and a 
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large quantity of yellow wax in their ears: as also by « 
yellowness appearing under the upper lip, ‘ 

This distemper commonly proceeds from the cattle’s 
eating some unwholesome food, or trom poor diet. The 
remedy for it is as follows, viz. 

Take of wood-soot, finely powdered, an ounce; plain- 
tain and rue, of each a handtul; garlic, eight large cloves, 
stamped; hempseed, an ounce; or the tops of hemp, an 
handful; boil these in three pints of fresh human urine, or 
as much old beer; and when it has passed through a sieve, 
give about a quart of the liquor to a large bullock; then 
rub his tongue and the roof of his mouth with salt, and 
chafe his back with human urine. 


CHAPTER ut. 


Lhe remedy for a beast disordered in his hungs—Of the’ 
Hide-bound, or the Distemper called the Gargut in kine— 
Of the Gargyse—a general remedy for Cattle that lower 
or lose the Cud—for a Cow or Bullock thal is Clue- 
bound—for Oxen that are galled or bruised in the neck by 
the yoke— Of the scab in Cows or Oxen—of the Husk in 
a Bullock, \c. 


When a Beast is disordered in his Tangs. The remedy, 
You may perceive this distemper in a beast by the great 
weakness in his logs so that he will hardly be able to 
stand, although he may seem fit and in good order for 
the butcher at the same time, The following medicine in 
this case may be used, viz. 
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Bruise eight clovesof garlic, and take one handful of 
wormwood, with as muchliverwort; boil these gently in 
a quart of ale, free from the yest, and passing the'liqaor 
through a u sieve, adil an ounce of madder, finely powder- 
ed; ‘half a ‘drach of whole pepper and about a dozen 
cloves; which, as soon as they haye boiled enough to, give 
the liquor a pungency suflicient, clear them off, and sweet- 
en it with two ounces sect giving it.to the cow or 
ox milk-warm, 

Of the Hide-bound,, or the Distemper, called the Gargut, 
in Kine. ‘This distemper shevws itself commonly between 
the claws in cows or oxen, by blistering there, 

To cure which, you must first draw a hair line between 
the claws or hoofs, in the blistered part till it bleeds. 

You must then fake a handful of the leaves of the plant 
called Moth-mullein; boil this ina quart of milk, and 
give it the cow in a morning fasting; or else hoil itinale, 
or ale-wort rather, because there ought to be no yest. 

Of the Gargyse. he distemper called the Gavgyse is 
a swelling on one side of the eye, in’ manner of a bile, 
botch, or bubo. This is as dangerous a distemper as 
any that can attend cattle. Cut with a sharp pen-knife 


er lancet this swelling round about, a8 deep as the skin, ; 


to prevent its falling into the muzzle ofthe beast, which 
will certainly happen, if not timely: prevented by wg me - 
thod, and proye jnortal. 

When you have opened the skin, as aboye directed, 
wash the wound with the following & preparation, viz, 

Fresh haman urine and salt must be gently simmered 
over a fire together, and when it is near cold, wash the 
swelling, and the part that has been cut with it, mornings 
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and evenings till the swelling abates ; at the same time giv- 
ing the beast, every other morning, some flour of sulphur 
in warm ale, or ale-wort. 

When you dress this botch, or bile, haye particular re- 
gard toscrape off, or clean tHe bile and the wounded part 
from the little blisters or pustules, even till you come to 
the quick, and the sore has quite ceased running, 

When the swelling is quite gone, anoint the wound and 
sore part with nerve oil and honey boiled together, while 
the preparation is milk-warm, and it will soon heal. 

A general remedy for Cattle thatlower, or lose the Cud.— 
Take a handful of the inner rind of elder, a handful of rue, 
as much lungwort if it can be had, otherwise it may be 
let alone; chop them small, and put them into three quarts 
of ale free from the yest, or in as much ale-wort; boil these 
till they are soft, then stir them; then add half an ounce of 
long pepper, half an ounce of grains, half an ounce of li- 
quorice, half an ounce of anniseed, a quarter of an ounce 
ef cumminseed, an ounce of turmeric, and as much fennu- 
greek seed, all well beaten, with a quarter of a pound of 
madder; and while all thesw are boiling, take a large bowl 
dish, and putinto it an handful of bay salt, twelve cloves of 
garlic, four new-laid eggs, shells and all; grind all these 
together with a wooden pestle, till they are well mixed witl: 
some of the liquor; then add the whole body of the decac- 
tion as hot as may be, letting the whole stand together till 
it is no'warmer than milk from the cow, brewing it well 
together; give the beast half the quantity to drink, while 
it is yet warm, two mornings successively; keeping the ox 
or cow warm that takes it, for four or five hours after, be- 
fore you give it any water, 


ery 
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For a Cow or Bullock that is clue’ bound.—Vake castile 
soap, half pound; to this add treaclé and butter, of each a 
like quantity; put these into three pints of soft water 
wherein Chall has been issued, though some would recom- 
mend stand-lee; of either of these liquors take three quarts; 
and when the whole is dissolved and mixed, give half-the 
medicine to your cow or bullock in a morning, before 
they have drunk, Keeping them in a house till noon. Re- 
peat this medicine two mornings. > 

If yet the beast should ‘be too much bound in his body, 

or the medicine should not happen. to oper: aby give ‘him 
some balls made of butter and riff sand. 
* For Oxen that are galled or bruised in the neck by the 
yoke.—Take train oil, and grind it well with white lead, 
till it becomes a salve; with this anoint the grieved part, 
and it will presently heal thesore, and discharge the swel- 
ling. 

Of tle seab in Cows or Oaxen —This distemper chiefly 
comes from poorness of dict, and'is very infectious among 
cattle, spreading itself presently, through a whole herd, 
It is sometimes occasioned by the want of water in sum- 
mer times 

Tlie best way of curi ing this, is, to make a strong decoc- 
tion of tobacco-stalks in haman urine, and to wash the 
infected parts frequently w ith it; at the same time giving 
the beast the.following drink : 

Take of rue, angelica, of each a handful ; shread these 
herbs small, and boil them in three quarts: of ale with- 
out yeast, or new wort, and add’ an ounce or two 
of the flour of sulphur, with butter and treacle, of each 
thee ounces; giving it to ba bu lock at two mornings: 
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When this distemper happens to any bullock, it will 
soon reduce him to a leaness and poverty of flesh ; 
wherefore bleed him, and you may give him the following 
medicine, viz. ae ’ 

Of old human urine a quart, in which mix a handful 
of hen’s dung, or half a handful of Pigeon’s dung, and 
give it to the beast to drink. ¥ 

Of the Husk ina Bullock, §c. Take hyssop, the smal!- 
er centaury, célandine, marshmallows, of each one hand- 
ful ; boil these in ale free from yest, or in three quarts of 
alewort; then add about three ounces of cowspice, with 
treacle and butter, of each six ounces. This will make 
two doses; to be given every other morning, : 


CHAPTER IY. 


SSS oo 
. 
: 


1 Drink for a Bullock that has the Bloody Scour, on the 
Bloody Flux—Of Imposthumes—Of a Sinew Strain-- 
For an Inflammation in theLwngs-of a Bullock—.An omt- 
ment for Cows and Bullocks.that hace any sore or wound 
about them—Another for a Bullock or Cow that has a 
swelling altending any wound—A water for an oli 
wound or sore ina Bullock or Cow. nN . 

A Drink for a Bullock that has the Bloody Scour, or the 
Bloody Flux. ‘Take of elder buds, or elder flowers, a 
handful; if the elder flowers are dry, take two ounces 
of them ; hyssop,mallows, celandine, a handful of each. 

Uf the cow or bullock he large, boil these in five pints 
of old strong beor: but ifit be for a’ small breed, boiy 
these in ‘three pints ; ta which add aniseeds and liquo- 
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rice, of each about two ounces, more or less, asthe ul- 
fockis larger or smaller, with treacle and butter, of each 
six ounces; put to them madder powder, about two 
ounces, 

When you give your beast this drink, keep him warm, 
and give. him warm mashes, in each of which about a 
quarter of an ounce of oak bark has been grated, 

Ww file this distemper is upon him, do not suffer him by 
any means to drink cold water, but prevent his thirst by 
mashes only, 

Of Duposthumes. Whenany botch or boil appears up- 
owa bullock, take white lily roots, and boil them in a 
quart or threo points of milk till they are soft; then 
beat them with the milk till they become a pulp, and lay 
them on hot to the grieved place, which will occasion itto 


hecome softer by degrees till it will be fit to open, which 


some do with a hot ivon, and others with a fine penknife, 
washing Well the part afterwards with brandy and wa- 
ter. eer , . 

To heal a wound of this Kind, it is a common practice 
to use tar, tur'poutine, and oil mixed together. 

Fora Sinew Strain, When a beast is strained in his 
sinews, or it appears that, his sinews are, weak, take 
marsh-mailows and chickweed, of each a handful; boil 
them in a quart of vinegar, adding three or four ounces 
of tallow ; or for want of vinegar, use the dregs of stale 
beer. i ° 

With this mixture, while it i is ery ‘hot, bathe the griey- 
ed parts. 

Tor aninflammation i in the Tangs of a Bullock. A caw 
or bullock troubled with this distemper will discover it by. 


Heo sgetlaet et Me 
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holding its head higher than common, and» drawing its 
wind with difficulty ; it will likewise be chiefly in a stand" 
ing posture, without‘caring to lig down, and will groan 
very much. 


The cure is to bleed tein tho neck, and then give it the . 


following dose, Viz. 

fake }ungrort, celandine, and hyssop, of each a hand- 
ful; of the small centaury dried, half a handful; Oder 
flowers dried, an ounce; or for want of them, four ounces 
of, elder tops; Boil these well together in a quart of ale- 
wort, or, in lieu of that, in a quart of ale free from yest; 
then press the herbs, and strain the liquor from theny, 
putting at the same time to it an ounce and half of cow- 
spice, or for want of that aniseed, and fenugreek seeds, of 
each one ounce, with about an ounce and half of liquorice 
sliced ; boil these together for a little while, and add of 
butter and treacle six ounces cach, which will make a 
medicine to be given two successive mornings: 

The fettering of a bitack (in this distemper) in the 
dew-lap with hellebore has proved effectual.” 

An Ointment for Cows and Biillocks that have any Sore 
or Found about them. Take hog’s lard ‘finely rendoved, 
six ounces; honey, an ounce and halls. bees=s d ro- 
sin, of each half an ounce ; stir. these over a le fire 
together fi they melt, ? 

An Ointment Jor a ‘Bullock or Cow that fies a Swelting 
atlending any Wounds Take of hog’s lard, ‘lintseed oil, 
and ved lead, of cach, three ounces, 

Melt the oil- and hog’ ‘Ss Jara. together then add the red. 
Jead,. and stir it well off ‘te fire till the composition i is 
coll, if “) arnt 
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This salve being warmed, and dissolved with a hot 
iron, may be rubbed “upon tlie swollen part. once a-day, 
and it will certainly take the swelling down. 

A Woter for an old Wound or Sore in a Bullock or Cow. 
Take of white copperas, three ounces; roch-alum, one 
ounce and a half; bole armoniac, six or seven ounces 5 
let these be finely pulverised and mixed together, putting 
them then ina glazed earthen vessel over the fire, and 
stir them for about fifteen or eighteen minutes; till they 
stem to be well incorporated, ; 

‘Take off then the mixture-and. Tet it cool; after Which 
beat tlie composition ina marble mortar, ‘till it is reduc- 
ed toa fine powder, Catt 

You must then boil three quarts of spring water, which 
should rather be that arising fv ‘om a spring of chalk than 
any other; and closely cover it While it is boiling. 

After the water has boiled for five minutes, pourit hot 
into a clean vessel, and mix with it about three ounces of 
the powder, stirring it avell as soon as the powder is put 
in. “ 

Tn tio or three days this water will be well settled, 
and then alter it, and preserve: the clear eats ina 
bottle well stopped. 1-9 ( 

When you have occasion to use this Nyaters make it as 
hot as if can be endured upon the affected! place, dipping 
a linen rag into it, and applying that to: the wound ; 
which may be repeated at least twice, if not three times, 
the first day, and afterwards bind upon the sore A piece , 
of linen cloth well soaked in the said water, 


ae, 
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If the wound happens to be deep, even though tliere 
may be a fistula, force in this water warm with a syringe, 
" and it will even cure that distemper. 


ri CHAPTER V. 

An Ointment for d green wount ind Bullock or Cow—Of the 
Haws or other diseases in the Byes of Catile which occa- 
sion Weeping or Inflammation ; or for the Pin or Wab— 
Wor the bite of a mai Dog, Viper, or Slow Worm—Of the 

Jalling down of the Palate—J remedy for a Bruise in Cai- 
e—A mixtire for a lamencss ina Cow or Bullock, or 
awhenthey are Shoulder Pitched, or Cup-Sprung—A Drink 
for Cows and Bullocks that are Shrew-bitten or bitten by 
mad Dogs or Vipers. 0 5 


An Ointment for a obese in a Bullock or Cow. 
The ointment of tobacco is of excellent use on this occa- 
sion, and is eyen good if any of the sinews arehurt ; there- 
fore a farmer who k ecps a great number of cattle should 
not be without it, no more than oil of turpentine. 

Bees-wax, rosin, fresh butter, hog’s lard, with turpen- 
‘tine also, make an excellent Plaister for fresh wounds in 
cattle 5 and it is remarkable, that upon the application of 
this ointment, no flies or insects can come near the wound, 

Of the Haw, or other diseases in the Eyes of Cattle whieh 
occasion Weeping or Inflammation; or for the Pin or Wab. 
When you perceive the eyos of catile to be sore, and 
flowing with water, take of white copperas the quantity 
of half a dram, in the lump, and dissolve it in spring water, 
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about halla wine pint; wash the eyes of the beast with the 
Water" twice or thrice a-day, ‘ ; 0 

But if the eyes ave mich inflamed, wash them with eyr- 
bright water, mixed with an equal, avantily, of the juice of 
house, leek. 2 

Or, on the same occasion, wheré there is danger ofa 
pin or wab, or when a beast has received any cut or 
stroke across the eyes, use the following powder, viz. 

Pake a new-laid egg, and haying taken out half the 
white, fill itup with salt, and a little fine flour of ginger ; 
wrap this in a wet cloth; and roast it hard in some hot 
cinders or embers’; then beat it to powder, shell and all ; 
and whon it is finely pulyerised, keep if ol ash stopped i in 
a bottle for use. : 

When you use this powder, blow a little of it. through a 
quill into the eye of the beast, especially in that which 
seenis the most inflamed, i ; pied vy 

Hor the Bite of amad Dog, Viper, or Slow Worn. . Take 
4 pint of olive oil, and rituier in that four or five Hrandlfyls 
of plantain leayes, shred amiall, for eight or nine days ; 
then boil these together till the leaves grow crisp, cand 
strain it intoa glazed carthen vessel, and anoint the part 
with it frequently fill the wound or sore is he: led. "his 
is an oil generally used by the yiper-catchers. 

Some make the following plaister ; of bole armoniac, 
san guis draconis, barley meal, with the leaves of | plantain, 
shred small, or beaten together in a mortar, and then beat 
up with whites ‘of czgs. 'Lhis sevves as a plaister tobe 


Yaid on frosh every morning and evening. » w\ 
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Of the falling down of the Palate. When a beast la- 
bours bard and wants water, he is commonly attacked 
with the falling down of fhe palate ; 3 he will yr endea- 
vour to eat, but to little purpose. 

To remedy this, the beast must be cast, and you may 
then thrust up the palate with your hand; and as soon as 
that is done, bleed him inthe same place, and anoint the 
wounded part with lioney and salt, well mixed together, 
turning him then to grass; for dry meat is by no means 
proper for him. 

A Remedy for bruises in Catile. Take brooklime, two 
handfuls; ‘chop it small, and boil it in tallow, or in hogs 
Jard, for fifteen minutes, and aaa it warm to the affect- 
ed place. 

A Miacture for a Lameness in a Cow or Bullock, or iiss . 
they are Shoulder, pitehed, or Cup-sprung, ‘Take oil of 
turpentine two ounces; oil of peter and oil of spike, of 
each the like quantity: mix these withsix ounces of lint- 
seed oil, anoint the grieved place once ey: ery day till it is 
well. Or, 

Take nerve oil and lintseed of each a like quantity ; 
mix them well together, and anoint the injured part once 

a-day, keeping the mixture warm while you use it. 

A Drink for Cows and Bullocks that are Shrew-bitten, or 
bitten bya mad Dogs or Vipers. Take of ruc, the smaller 

ary, box, and St. John’s wort of each one handful ; 
boi ite hese in six quarts of ale-wort, till the liquor is strong 
pfthe herbs; then strain it off, and add a quart of water to 


fit, then add five ounces of flour of sulphur, and of cow-spice 


three lange spoonfuls with one spoonful of oyster shel! . 
powder 


N. B. This will serve for six doses. 
’ 
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CHAPTER VI, 


A salve on charge for any wound by a stub or thorn, where 
some parts of them ar¢ supposed to lodge in the wound— 
Kor a beast that lias a bone broken or misplaced—A purge 
for a. Cow or Bullock—Of the breeding of milkin Cows, 
and the way to promote it—Of the rot in Oaxen or Cows— 
A remedy fn swollen cods in a Bull—For a Cow that 
pisses blool—Another for the same—For the blain in a 
Cow—For the black/or ved water in Cows, a distemper 

newt to the pissing of blood. y 

A sale, wor charge, for any wound by a stab or thorn, 
where some parts of them are supposed to lodge inthe wound, 
On these occasions take black snails from commons, or, 
a3 some call them, black slugs, with as much black soap; 
heat these together till they are well mixed, and make a 
salve, which apply to the wound. 

For a beast that has a bone broken or misplaced. When 
the bone is set right, or put into its true place, use the 
following preparation, viz. 

Burgundy pitch and tallow, of each a like quantity; 
put to them as much lintseed oil as, when they are well 
‘mixed, will make a salye or charge, to be plaistered over 
the afflicted part. : : 

When this is laid on, splent it, and cover it with a wol- 
len cloth, and keep itvon twenty days, in which time the 
bone will be well knit: % 

J purge for a Cow or Bullock. Take butter, tar and 


honey, with a little castile soap; mix these well together, F 


and give the mixture in balls'as big as a pigeon’s egg; 


two balls in a morning. 
We 


oe 


—. 
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Of the breeding of milk in Cows, and the way to promote 

a Draw whey with strong beer and milk; in which 

~ boil aniseed, and coriander seed, finely beaten to powder, 

with an ounce of sugar-candy well pulverised; give a 

quart of this medicine to a cow every morning, which 

will not only make her milk spring peal but will great- 
ly increase it, ‘ 

Of the rot in Oxen or Cows. W! en this distemper at- 
tacks any heast, it will fall from its meat, quickly grow 
lean, and have a continual scouring. : 

To remedy this distemper, take bay-berries finely pul- 
terised, myrrh, ivy leayes, featherfew and the leaves of 
elder; put these into fresh human urine, with a Jump of 
yellow clay, and a little bay- ‘salts mix them well togeth- 
cr, and give a pint each mor ning warm to the beast. 

Aremeiy for swollen cods ina Bull, Take two quarts 
of strong old beer, in which put a handful of the young 
shoots of elder, with two handfuls of the bark taken from 
the woody part of the common black berry bush; boil 
these gently till halfof the liquor is consumed, then 
strain it off, and keep it for use. 

When you use this, bathe the parts morning and even- 
ing with the liquor made pretty hot, and bind up the 
grieved part afterwards in a double linen cloth that has 
been dipped in the liquor. = 

For a Cow that pisses blood. . Take oak, shave off the 
outer bark, boil it in spring water till it is red; as also 
comfrey, shepherd's purse, plantain, sage, green hemp or 
nettles, of each a handful; and boil them with the bark ; 
strain it, and put a good hand/ul of salt in the water; as 
also some alum, bale armoniac, chalk, or the powder of 


. = 
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sea-coal, If your beast is weak, give less than a quart ; 
if strong, more; once often serves, but twice will surely 
cure the beast. Give it lukewarm. 

Another for the same. ‘Toast a piece of bread, and coz 
ver it well with tar, and give it, Itis occasioned, some 
say, by their brousing on oak leaves, &c. Put a frog 
down a cow’s throat, and drive her next way into water, 
and she will directly piss clear, It is a present cure. 

For theblain ina Cow. When first taken, they stare, 
and foam with their tongues out of their mouths ; then 
immediately prick her in the nose, or bleed her in the 
neck, which will keep her alive twenty-four hours ; then 
take a handful of salt in about a pint of water, and give it 
her, putting immediately a whole egg down her throat: 
sometimes they have it behind under their tail, when a 
blister will appear; this is cured by running your hand 
down her fundament close fingered, and brought wide out} 
which breaks the blain within. If this.is not presently 
discovered, it kills them. 

For the black or red water in Cows, a dinenines next to 
the pissing of blood. ‘Take a piece of iron, heat it red hot 
in the fire, and put it into two quarts of milk; then let 
the milk cool, and give it the beast blood warm, and it 
will bind up the bloody issue alter two or three times 


giving. 
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va. CHAPTER VIL. 


For a Cow that strains in Calving, when her Calf-haulm, 
Udder, or Bag, wilt come down, and swell as much as a 
blown Bladder—For a Cow, who, by lying on the earth, 
and too soon drinking cold water after Calving her Calf- 
haulm swells and lies over the neck of the bladder, stopping 
the Urine, that she cannot stale or stand on her feet—Kor 
a Cow that cannot clean—To cure swellings or snarled 
Bags in a Cow—For a sucking Calf that scoureth—Di- 
rections how to feed Calves while they suck. 


For a Cow that strains in Calving, when their Calf-haulm, 
| Udder, or Bag, will come down, and swell as much asa 
blown Bladder. Take new milk, and strew therein Jint- 

seed bruised to powder, or chalk, or pepper, but linseed 
is best; put it up with your hand, and let her hinder part 
stand highest for two or three days. : eee 
oh For w Cow who by lying on the Earth, and too soon drink- 
" mg cold Water afer Calving, her Calf-haulm swells and lies 
t over the neck of the Bladder, stopping the Urine, that she can- 
? not stale, or stand on her Feet. 'Vake too sacks, or a wind- 
ing-cloth, put it under-ler body, fasten a rope to it, and 
put it over a beam in the barn, and draw her up that she 
cannot touch the ground with her feet; thenlet a woman 
anoint her hand, and work the calf’s haulm from the blad- 
der, that the water may have a passage. Give her warm 
bedding, warm drinks, and warm clothes. 

For a Cow that cannot Clean. Take a large handful of 
pennyroyal, ant boil it in three pints of ale; then ‘strain 
it, and put one pound of treacle into it, and let it just boil 
take it off, and put a half penny worth of flower of brim- 
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stone into it, so sive it in a horn to a cow, Instead of 
pennyroyal you may use southernwood. 

To cure Swellings, or Snarled Bags ina Cow. Take rue 
and adder’s tongue; stamp them together, arid squeeze 
out the juice; mix this with a pound of fresh butter from 
the churn without salt, and make it into an ointment. This 
is an excellent remedy, 

For a Sucking Calf that Scoureth. “You must take a 
pint of yerjuice, and clay that is burnt till it be red, or 
very well burnt tobacco-pipes ; pound them to powder, and 
searse them very finely ; put to it a little powder of char. 
coal, then blend them together, and give it to the calf, and 
he will mend in a night’s time for certain. 

To feed Calves while they suck, Put to them a trough 
of barley meal, and it will whiten and fatten. Some give 
them oats in troughs all the time of their sucking ; 3 and the 
night before they have them to market, cut off a piece of 
tho tail, and tie it up witha shoe-maler’ ‘send; and, when 
at market, will give them a cram.or two. of flour'mixed 
with clavef, which Keeps them from scouring, 


PART II. 
( 
OBSERVATIONS AND RECEIPTS FOR THE CURE AND PREVEN- 


TION OF MOST DISTEMPERS INCIDENT To* 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
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Ce te _ CHAPTER 1. 


Introductory observations—To prepare Tar to apply out- 
warily to sheep for the Scab or the Kay—To make 
BrowaSabce, an excellent remedy Jor the Scab, or any 
other distemper that appears on the skin of sheep—How 
_tousetic Broom Salve for the Ray and Scab in Sheep. 


Every farmer that buys sheep or Jambs should take 
care that they be all in good health, and mot buy more 
than his grass will feed ; for if he does some of the weak- 
est must starve, or the whole flock suffer for want of suf- 
ficient grass, which makes them eat poisonous weeds, and 
so perish for Want of proper remedies to relieve them ; for 
which reason we have here laid down all the medicines 
that are necessary for shepherds, &c. to keep by them. 

ore 


To prepare upply outwardly to sheep, for the Scab 
orthe Ray. "Ta be either mixed with the grease of 
poultry, or goose se, or hog’s lard, or butter 


has heen made up without salt: To every pound of 
you must use half the quantity of either of the former, 


sities row Wis a t : ; 


‘ani 


we 
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which may be well mixed together. Some choose to melt 
their butter: to oil before they mix it with the tar, and it 
mixes the better, andis more healing. 

To make Broom Salve, an ewcellent remedy for the scud, 
or any other distemper that appears on the skin of Sheep.— 
‘This salve is of great use to such as have large flocks of 
sheep; it answers the end of prepared tar, and is much 
cheaper than tar, where broom is to be had. 

‘Yo make this, take twenty gallons of spring water, 
from a gravelly soil vather than any other, or in the room 
of that as much clear river or vain water ; put to this of 
green broom tops, stalks, leaves and flowers, shred small, : 
about ten gallons, and let it simmer or boil gently till if 
becomes of the consistence of a jelly, or tillit be pretty 
thick; then add of stalé human urine two quarts, and 


as much beef ov pork brine made strong of the salt : and) 


to these add about two pounds of matton-suet, well melt 
ed and cleaned ; stir these well together for about a‘mi- 

nute or two, till the suet i is mixed; and. then strain all 

off into such a vessel as you think convenient, to fhe kept. 
tor use. 

How to use the Broom Silve for the ie and Scab in 
Sheep. ‘Chis salve is very speedy and certain in curing 
the distempers called the Ray and Seabim Sheep. 

Ifyou use cither this or tlhe other prepared tar toa 
sheep when it is in full stapple (that is, before it is shorn) 
divide the wool, that you may see the in ained part, and 


inch round ; then close the wool again, and the distempe 


will cease, and the woot not be discoloured, 


nt it svalrand the parts ae t Teast half’ Se j 
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When a sheep is troubled with the scab, you may pre- 
sently discover it by its rubbing the distempered part 
against trees or posts, and With bis horns; and as soon 
as you perceive this, you should apply either of the pre- 
pared medicines, 

The broom-salve-is also of great use in destroying the 
ticks or sheep lice, and’ the wool will not be the worse 
for sale. 

If you use this salve to sheep newly shorn, let it be 
warmed, and | wash the infected part with a spunge or 
woollen vag dipped into it. 

But as the scab in sheep proceeds chiefly from poor di- 
et, so when we apply this outward remedy, give them 
fresh and good pasture ; for good food will help the cure, 
ps well as prevent the evil. Sheep delight in shifting the 
pasture often, and if they have plenty they will take only 
that which is wholesome for them; otherwise they will 
be forced to eat such hn my prove injurious to 
them, N , 


| ate 
i CHAPTER IL. - % . 


To cure the skit or looseness in Sheday prevent and cure 


the rot in sheep—To destroy Ticks or Tichells in Sheep, 


which annoy and spoil the skins of Sheep and keep them 
low in flesh—Of the foot, and the cure—Of the cough in 
Sheep—A remedy when sheep happen to swallow any ven- 
“ omous worm, horse-leech, poisonous herb. bo 


To cure the skit or looseness in Sheep. Take salt, al- 
um or chalk, and give it in small drink oy water, and it 
will knit and help them presently, 
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Fo prevent and cure the Rot in Sheep. Take apeck or 
better of malt, aud mash i¢.as though you would brew it 
into ‘beer or ale, and make eleven or twelve gallons of 
liquor; then boik in this liquor a good quantity of herbs, 
viz. shepherd’s purse, sage, comfrey, plantain, penny- 
royal, wormwood, and bloodwort, of each agood quantity, 

_ and boil them in the said liquor very well; then stvain 
them-forth, and put a little yest therein, after that put a 
peck of salt into it, and | “put. it up in a vessel : "Phen give 
it your sheep i in wet weather, after April comes in, seven 
or eight spoonfuls a piece, once every week ; if it be dry 
weather, you need not so often; and thus continue till 
May or after, ag yon see cause, according to.the dryness 


- or wetness of the weathers Give them now and then a. 


little tar mixed with hovb de grace: chopped, and it will 
cleanse the bowels of much copspticn; bs 2 be healthful 
to the blood. i ‘ 3 

To destroy Vicks or Tick Ils in Sheep; whieh annoy and 
spoil the skins of Sheep, aud Keep them low in flesh. Lake 
the root of the common wood maple or acerminus, cut it 
inchips, or grind if, and make a decoction of it in com- 
mon water; the quantity of about an ounce to a pint of 
water, which muse he drawn clear from the root as soon 
as it is cold. Vis water being applied to the skin of the 
sheep where the ticks happen to prevail most, is a certain 
destoyer of them, We need not tell a bred shepherd that 
the wool must be first gently opened withthe fingers be- 
fore the liquor is applied. Some use 4 linen cloth thai 
has been well soaked in it; others apply this with a 
spunge to the sheep immediately after they are shorn, to 
Drevent the ticks for the ss and even to destroy ‘the 


Ang 
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eggs of the ticks which may remain upon the body of the 
sheep. 

Of the Wormin the Foot,and the cure. The worm in the 
foot shews itself by a swelling between the two claws, 
which makes the sheep go lame; therefore when you find 
a sheep lame of any foot, examine between the hoofs, and 
if he is troubled with this distemper, you will finda hole 
big enough to admit a pin’s head, in which you may ob- 
serve five’ or six black hairs about an inch longs then, 
with a sharp pointed knife open the skin a quarter of an 
inch on each side the hole, and by pressing of it gently 
with your thumb above the slit, take hold of the black 
hairs with the other hand, and there will come outaworm 
like a solid piece of flesh, about two or three inches long. 
The wound must afterwards be anointed with tar to heal 
it, or you may use the broom-salve instead of tar. 

“Of the cough i in Sheep. When sheep are troubled with 
the cough and shortness of breath, bleed them in the ear, 
and take some oil of almonds and white wine, which mix 
well together, and pour into their nostrils about a spoon- 
ful ata time. You may observe, that when sheep ave 
thus afflicted with a cough and shortness of breath, they, 
are subject tobe scabbed about their lips; the remedy for 
which is, to beat hyssop and bay salt, of each a like quanti- 
ty together and rub their lips, their palates and their 
mouths with it, but if there should be any’ ulcerous places, 
anoint them with vinegar and tar well mixed together. 

A remedy when Sheep happen to swallow any venomous 
worm, horse-leech, or poisonous herb. When sheep have 
happened to eat any thing that occasions their body to 
swell, bleed them in the lips, and under the tail, giving 
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them a large spoonful of olive oil, ov sharp) white wine 
vinegar, or two good spoonsful of human urine, from a 
sound person, , : 


ee 
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Against the murrain—The red water in Sheep, and'of the 
common cure for that distemper—For the wilil fire in 
Sheep—Of sore eyes in Sheep, and the remedy—Of the 
tag, or belt in Sheep—Of the measles, or pow in Sheep— 
Of the blood in Sheep, and its remedy—Of the wood evil, 
and its cure—A cure for the dartars—To fasten loose 
‘teeth in Sheep or Lambs—Cutting or gelding of Lambs— 
Against the flowing of the gall—For the itch or scab in 
Sheep-A cure for the staggers in Lambs or young Sheep. 


“Against the murrain, Take the dried flowers of worm- 
wood, o1 of rue; mix them with common salt, and give 
them to such sheep as are infected, or ave indanger of 
being infected. About a dram is enough for each sheep 
in a morning, ina spoonfal or two of human urine. 

The red water in Sheep, and of the common cure for that 
distemper. The ved water is accounted one of ‘the most 
dangerous distempers attending the flock, bringing what- 
ever sheep it attacks to death in ashort time, unless it be 
discovered at the first coming; whereas in the rot, a 
sheep that’ happens to be taken with it, may live for a 
month or more. ‘The remedy for the red water is to bleed 
the sheep in the foot and under the tail; then apply to the 
sove places the leaves of rue and wormwood, or the tender 
shoots of eithor of them, bruised and well mixed with bay 
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salt, and give them by way, of diet, fine hay, in the morm- 
ings and evenings, or ‘otlier dvy meat sprinkled a little 
with salt, patys3 

For the Wild fire i in Sheep. This is as Pe a dis- 
‘temper as any that canat nd the flock, and was fora long 
time held incurable ; but some of the most intelligent 
shepherds liaye made a salye which has done great ser- 
vice. Their medicine is made of chery. il, bruised and beat 
up with stale. beer, with which the sore or afflicted place 
must be anointed. _ Or, to take another method, whichis 

ertain, repar 


‘ re a wash made of common water one 
quarter of a pint; ‘the quantity of a horse-bean of white 
copperas 5 wash the sore part with this water twice ‘or 
thrice in Van, hour’s time, and it.is a certain cure. 

Of ‘Sore Tay in sheep, ani the Hemedy. Although sheep 
have a dulness in their eyes w hen rotten, yet sometimes 
they are subject to have a flux of humours which weakens 
their sight, and without timely help will bring them to be 
stark blind, Some of our shepherds use on this oceasion 
the juice of cclandine, which they drop into the eye: 
others use, With as good judgment, the Juice of the leaves 
of gr ound ivy, which should be forcibly spirted out of the 
mouth into the sheop’s eye ; or a decoction made of either 
ofithe foregoing Plants in common water will doas well - 
and you may haye always the same remedies ready at 
hand, without the trouble of secking the plants when you 
have occasion for them. It is necessary, however, to ob- 
serve, that when you make these decoctions, about five or 
six grains of alum may be boiled inevery pint of waten ; 
or if you use white Copperas in this case of the eyes, in- 
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fuse about seven grains of the Copperas in half a pint of 
faiv water, it is a sovereign remedy. 

Of the Tag, or Belt in sheep. Sheep are said-to'be tag- 
ged ov belt wlien they have a flux, or continued running 
of ordure, which lighting upon the tail, the heat of the 
dung, by its scalding, breeds the scab. The common cure 
for this distemper is, First to cut off or shear the tags of 
Wool that are berayed, so as to lay the sore bare ; then wash 
the vaw part'with human urine, or strong beef or pork 
brine ;then stvew the place with fine mould, or dried 
earth; and after that, lay on tar mixed well with goose- 
Srease; orvhog’s lard; repeat strewing of fine mould, and 
it isa certain cure, as far as outward application can act. 
This is the common receipt; but to give them as a diet, 
oats, fine hay, with alittle sprinkling of bay-salt finely 
beat, and a small quantity of the powder of j juniper-ber- 
ries, will certainly remove the cause, 

Of the Measles, on Powe in Sheep This distemper shews 
itself ab first in-the skin,: armsmall pimples, cither of a red 


ort purplish: colour, and is very infectious ; ‘so that when- 


ever a slieep is attacked with ‘it, ‘it ought instantly to be 
removed from the flock, and put into a fresh- -springing pase 
ture. ’ The outward Anh ltcation, used by the shepher ls, i is 
to boil the leaves of rosemary in strong? Vinegar, ahout 
three ounces of leaves to a pint of vinegar, aud to Wash the 
pustales or sore parts with that ‘decoction. 

Of the Blood in, Sheep, and its Remedy. This: distemper 
we take to bea sovt of measles or pox, attended with such 
a degree of fever, as will not sulfer r any breaking goutin the 
skin; foradtis generally observed, that the skin of suc h a 
sheep is redder than any other sleep in any ather distem- 
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per. In which case you are to blecd him as you perceive 
him stagger, by cutting off the upper part of his ears, 
which is the most ready way ; and by bleeding him under 
the eye immediately after, which forwards the cure begun 
in cutting the ears; for thereby the head is immediately 
assisted, and they will soon recover. But as, from the 
beginning of the distemper to the death of the sheep, it is 
no more than five or fix minutes, so a shepherd ought to 
be very watchful, and ready to bleed him, as soon as the 
foregoing symptoms appear. Some would suppose this 
distemper to proceed from the sheep eating pennygrass, 
while others suppose it to be an over-fulness of blood from 
rank diet. . : i 

Of the Wood evil, and its Cure. The wood-evil is sel- 
dom or ever found among sheep that have their pasture 
in low grounds: but for the most part amongst those that 
feed upon poor uplands, and grounds over-run with fern. 
_ The remedy is to bleed them in the vein under the eye. 

. This distemper commonly happens about April ‘or 
“May, seizing the sheep in the neck, making them hold 
their heads awry, und occasioning them to halt in their 
going, and will be their death in a day or two, if the 
aforesaid remedy of bleeding be not timely used, and fresh 
pasture in low lands provided for them, 

If a lamb is seized with a fever, or any other sickness, 
take him away from his dam, for fear of her catching it : 
which done, draw some milk from the ewe, and put to it 
so much rain water, and make tlic lamb swallow it down. 
This is a certain cure fora sick lamb, if you keep him 
warm, 
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There is a certain scab on the chin of lambs, at some 
seasons, occasioned by their feeding on grass coyered 
with dew ; it is called by the shepherds the Dartars, 
which will killa lamb if not stopped. 

A Cure for the Dartars. ‘Lake salt and hyssop, in like 
proportion : beat them together, and therewith chafe the 
palate of the mouth, the tongue, and all the muzzle: then 

Wash the scab, with vinegar, and after that anoint it with 
tar and hog’s grease mixed together. 

There is also a scabbiness that often happens to lambs 
when they are but half a year old: to cure which you 
must grease them with tar mixed with two parts of goose 
grease. : 

To fasten Loose Teeth in Sheep or Lambs. When you 
observe their teeth loose, which you will see by their not 
feeding ; then let them blood under tlie tail, and rub) their 
gums with powder of mallow-roots. 

Lambs are gonerally yeaned in the spring," at which 
time shepherds should take great caré to cherish the 
ewes, that they may be strong and able to deliver their 
lambs, otherwise they will.have many abortive or dead 
lambs. And if the ewes are not able to deliver themselves 
then the shepherd should be always ready to help { them, 
by setting his foot on their necks, Et! with his hands to 
pluck it gently from them. 

Ifa lamb is likely to die wheri first lamted, open his 
mouth and blow therein, and he will soon recover. 

Cutting or Gelding of Lambs. The age of cutting is 
from three to nine days old, after which they are rank of 
blood, which will fall into the cod in cutting, and there 
lie and kill them : to prevent which, put a little powder 


ray 
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of rosin into the cod, and that Will dry upthe quarie blood, 

A sure way of c uiting : Let one hold the lanib between 
his legs, or in his lap, ani turn the lamb ou his back, hold- 
ing all his feet upright togethers) if you see blick spots 
in bis flanks, donot cut him: for lie is rank of blood, 
and willsurely die. Let the cutter hold the tip of the cod 
in his left hand, and with a sharp penknife cut the top 
thereof an inch long quite away, ‘Uhen with his thumbs 
and his two fore-fingers of both hands, slip the cod softly 
down over the stones, and then with his teeth holding the 
left stone in his mouth, draw it softly out as long as the 

- string issithen draw forth the other stone in like man- 
ner. Spit i Mm the cod, and anoint his naa on both sides 
of the cod, with fresh grease, and so let him go. 

Against the Elowmg of Ue Gall. ve a sheep is 
troubled with this distemper, he will stand shrinking with 
all his. feet together; to cure which, give him half a 
Spoonful of acqua vitae, mixed with so much vinegar ; 
and Jet him blood under the tail. Phe above remedy is 

_ also very good against the red water in sheep, 

For the dich or Scab in Sheep. ‘Take a small quantity 
of the herb bears- foot, with the root of chamelion noir 
which is the great thistle that has,milk in it; boil them 
together, and wash the scabby ee? therewith, and it 
will certainly cure them, 

A Cure for the Sta; ggers ih Lady or young © Sheep — 
Take of long pepper, liquorice, aniseed, and hempseeds, 
of each apennyworth ; beat all these together, and mix 
with it some new milk and. honey, and give each amb or 
sheep two or three spoonsful milk warm. ‘This should, 
iFpossible, be done in the month of May. ; 


. 


PART Iy. 


» RECEIPTS AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE OURE OF 
MOSY DISTEMPERS IN HOGS, 


———— 


CHAPTER f, 
. “aay 
Tniraductory observations and receipts for the eure of most 
common distempers incident to Hogs—Of the quinsey in 
Swine—Of the kernelsin Swine, anil the cure—Loathing 
of meat in Swine, or their discharging it involuntarily 
by vomit, and the remedy—oOf the gargut or blood in 
Swine. , i 
The hog is a hurtful and spoiling beast, stout, hardy 
and troublesome to rule; however, he «is a yery ‘profita- 
ble creature, where they have convenience t cep him, 
such as on farms where there are large dairies: It is ne- 
cessary that to each cow there should be a hog for the 
offals of the dairy; such as skimmed milk, or flit-milk, 
butter-inilk, whey, and the washings of the dairy, which 
will afford them fooil suficient to nourish them; and as 


there needs no more to be said concerning swine, we 
shall now treat of their diseases, and the cure of them. 
Rules to know when Swine are in health. AN swine in 
health curl their tails, for which reason the best swinc- 
herds will by no means suffer them to be blooded in that 


part; but in the ears and abont the neck, when bleeding 
Yo 
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is necessary. They are yery subject to fevers, which 
they shew by hanging their heads, and turning them on 
one side, running on a sudden, and stopping short, which 
is commonly, if not always, attended with a giddiness, 
which occasions them to drop and die, if not timely pre- 
vented, When you observe this distemper upon them, 
you must strictly regard which side their head turns to, 
and bleed them in the ear, or in the neck, on the contrary 
side. Some would advise to bleed them likewise under 
the tail, about two inches below the rump. It is very cer- 
tain that this giddiness, or as some call it staggers, ina 
hog, proceeds from an over quantity of blood, aud by 
bleeding them in time they will certainly recover. 

In the bleeding of hogs near the tail, you may observe 
a large vein to rise aboye therest. The old farmers used 
fo beat this vein with a little stick, in order to make it 
rise or swell, Open this vein lengthways with your fleam, 


ps fine ponknife ; and after taking away a sufficient quan- 


‘tity of blood, ‘such as ten ounces from «a hog of about 
fourteen stone, or fifteen or sixteen from a hog of five 
and twenty and upwards; bind up the orifice either with 
bast taken from a fresh matt, or with a slip taken from 
the inner bark of the lime-tree, or the inner bark of a 
willow, or the elm. After bleeding, keep them in the 
house for a day or two, giving them barley meal mixed 
with warm water, and allowing them to-drink nothing 
but what is warm, water chiefly, without any mixture. 
I the paste made with barley meal, some of the most cu- 
rious swine-herds will give about half an ounce aday of 
the bark of oak ground fine. 
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Of the Quinsey in Swine. This is a distemper which 
swine are very subject to, and will prevent their feeding, 
an fvequently happens when they are half fatted 3so that 
we have known after five ov fix wéeks putting. up, that 
they have eaten near ten bushels of pease, three or four 
days of this distemper has reduced them to as great pover- 
ty in flesh as they were in before they were put up fo feed. 
This distemper is a swelling in the throat, and is reme- 
died by bleedinga little above the shoulders, or behjnd the 
the shoulders. But the method which we take to be the 
most certain, is to blotd thein under the tongue, though 
some pretend that féttering is the most certain metliod o 
cure, However, any of these methods will do. be 

Of the Keriicls im Sibine, ahd the Cure. ‘The distemper 
called the kernels, is likewise a swelling in-the throat : 
the remedy for Which is bleeding them under the tongue, 
and rubbing their inouths after bleeding with salt and 
wheat flour, finely beaten and’ well mixed together. Tf 
4 SoW happens to be with pig, and has this distemper 
tpon her, give her the foots of the common field narcis- 

s, or yellow daffodil. 


Loathing of Meat in Swine, or their discharging it invo- 
luntarily by Vomit, anil the Remedy. When swine dis- . 
charge their meat by vomit, their stomachs may be cor- 
rected by giving them the raspings of ivory or heart’s-horn 
dried in a pan with salt, which must be mixéd with their 
meat, which should be chiefly ground beans, or ground 
acorns ; or, for want of these, barley indifferently broken 
in the mill, and scalded withthe above ingredients. Mad- 
der is likewise good to be given them on this occasion, 
mixed with their meat, This distemper however is not 
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mortal, but has the ill effect of reducing sivine in their 
flesh. It certainly:prevents the distemper called the blood 
in swine, or the gargut, as some call it, which generally 
proceeds from their eating too much fresh grass when 
they are first turned abroad in,the spring. — 

Of the gargut or blood in Swine. This distemper among 
country people, is always esteemed mortal, Some call it 
amadness in swine, It shews itself most like the fever in 
swine, by staggering in thei gait, and loathing their 
meat, In tlie feyer, however, they will eat freely till the 
very time they drop; but in this, their stomach will fall’ 
off day or two before the staggering or giddiness ap- 
pears. The cure for which is, to bléedthe hog, as soon as 
you perceive him attacked with the distemper, under the 
tail, according to the opinion of some. ‘lo make him 
bleed freely beat him with a small wand where the incis- 
ions are made: Though it is seldom, in this distemper 

_ that the blood does not come freely enough froni the vein, 
if it be rightly opened. After bleeding, keep the hog in 
the house,; ‘give him barley meal in warm whey, in which 
‘mixture give him madder, or red oaker powdered, or bole. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of the spleen in ‘Swine—Of the choler in Hogs, the remedy—. 
Of the pestilence, or’ plague in Swine—Of measled 
Swine—Of the distemper in the lings of Swine, and its 

» eure—Of the gall in Swine—Of the pox in Swine—Mr. 
M. T. Surry’s remedy for the swelling wnder the throat— 
A cure for the bite of a Viper, or mad Dog, in Swine— 

Of the tremor, ar shaking in Swine, its cure. 


Of:the spleen in' Swine. ‘As swine’ ave insatiable crea- 
tures, they are frequently troubled with abundance of the 
spleen; the remedy for which is, to give them some 
twigs of tamarisk boiled or infused in water; or if some 
of the small tender twigs of tamarisk, fresh gathered, 
Were to be cliopped small and given them, in their meat, 
it would greatly assist them ; for the juice and every part 
of this wood, is of extraordinary benelit to. swine in most 
cases, but in this distemper especially. 

Of the Choler in Hogs, the Remedy. The distemper called 
the choler, in swine, shews itself by the hog’s loosing its: 
flesh, forsaking ifs meat, and being more inclined to 
sleep than ordinary, even refusing the fresh food of the 
field, and falling into a deep sleep as soon as he enters it, 
It is common, in this distemper, for a hog to sleep more 
than three parts in four of its time ; and consequently he , 
cannot eat as nature requires him sufficiently for his 
nourishment. DPhis is what one may call a lethargy, for — 
le is no sooner asleep but he seems dead. not being sen- 
sible or moving, though you beat him with the greatest — 
violence, till on his own accord he recovers. 
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The most certain and approved remedy for it is the 
root of the cucumis silvestris, ov wild cucumber, as some 
call it, stamped and strained with water, given them to 
drink, ‘This will immediately cause them fo vow it, and 
Soon after to become lively and leave their drowsiness.— 
When the stomach is thus discharged, «give them horse 


beans softened in pork brine, if possible: or, ‘for want * 


ofthat, in beef brine, or in fresh human urine, from 
some healthful person; or else acorns that have been in- 
fused a day or two in common water and salt, abONte a 
fortieth part of salt to. the water. 

It would be necesary to keep them in the house during 
the tiine of the operation, and not to, suffer them to go out 
till the middle of the next day, first giving them a good 
feed of barley meal mixed with water wherein a little bark 
has been infused three or four hours, 

Ofthe Pestilence or Plague im Swine. This distemper is 
judged to be infectious, and therefore’all swine that are 
taken with it, must immediately be separated from the 
herd, and put into some house where none but the in- 
fected may come. In this, as well as in all other cases 
where swine are distempered, let them have clean straw : 
Give them when they are thus attacked, about a pint of 
good White Wine, or raisins wherein some of the roots of 
the pollypody of the oak have heen boiled, and wherein 
about ten or twelve bruised berries ofivy lave heen infus- 

“ed. “his medicine will purge them, and, by correcting 
their stomach, will discharge the distemper. 

If, after the first, another hog should bo seized with 
the same illness, Tet the house or stye be cleaned well 
from the stvaw and dung of the first distempeyed hog. 
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At the first of his entrance give him some bunches of 
wormyvood, tresh gathered, for him to feed on at his 
pleasure; observing every time that you have occasion 
to bring in new distempered swine, to give’ them clean lit- 
ter and clean houses. . 

The pollypody of the. oak in white wine, as above di- 
rected, is likewise an approved remedy for the distem- 
per mentioned above, called the Choler. ‘ - 

Of Measled Swine. Swine, when they are troubled 
with this distemper, will havea much hoarser voice than 
usnal, their tongues will be pale, and their skin will be 
thick set with blisters, about the bigness of pease. As 
this distemper is natural to swine, the ancients advise, 
that you give them their meat out of leaden troughs by 
way of prevention, «It is also a common practice, where 
this distemper prevails (for it is in some-sort pestilential) 
to give the hogs an infusion of briony root and cummin 

» water every morning in their first feed, -by way of pre- 
caution. But the most sure way is to Prepare the follow 
dng medicine, viz. 

Sulphur, half'a pound; alum, three oitices; bay ber- 
ries, three quarters of a pint; soot, two ounces. Beat 
these all together, tie them in a linen cloth, and lay them 
inthe water which you give tlem to drink, stirring them 
first in the water. 

Of the Distemper in the Lungs of Swine, and its Cure. 
Swine, as they are of ahot nature, are subject to a dis- 
temper which is called the thirst, or lungs, according to 
some farmers, This is what we design to treat of, asit 
i a distemper proceeding purely from want of water, anil 
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what they ave never subject to butin the summer time or 


where water is wanting. ~Ltis frequently to the farmer's 
expense yery greatly, when swine are put up to be fatted, 
that there-is not due care to give them, water enough ; 
then they surely pitic, and lose the ‘benefit of their meat. 
‘Phe remedy for this is to give them water fresh aud fre- 
quently otherwise it will bring them to have an oyer- 
heat in their liver, which will occasion this distemper, 
which the farmers generally term the lungs; to cure 
which, pierce both ears.of the log, and put into each 
orifice a leaf and stalk, alittle bruised, of the black hel- 
lebore. 

Of the Gall in Swine. This distemper never happens 
but for want of appetite, and where the stomach is too 
cold to digest, as some authors say. Generally, as far 
as our experience teaches us, it happeris to those swine 
which are confined in misty pens, and are neglected and 


starved in their food. "The cure of this distemper is to 
give them the juice. of colewort or cabbage leaves, with 


honey and water about a pint. 

‘This distemper shews itself by a swelling that appears 
under the jaw. ; es 

Of the Pox in Swine. Vhis distemper is remarkable 
in such swine as have wanted necessary subsistence, and 
more particularly in such as have wanted water. Some 
haye thought it to proceed from ayeneral cause, where- 
by tho blood has been corrupted. It appears in many 


» sores upon the body of the:creature, and whatever boar or 


sow happens to be infected with it, will never thrive, 
though you give them the best of meat. ‘The cure is to 
give them inwardly about two large spoonsful of treacle, 
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“ili water that has first been made indifferently sweet with 
honey, about a pint at a time, anointing the sores with 
flour of brimstone well mixed’ with hog’s lard: to whicli 
you may add a small quantity of tobacco dust, while you 
give the preparation of treacle inw ardly. The swine thus 
infected should be kept in the house, and quite free from 
the rest of the herd, till they are cured. 

Mr. M.'T. of Surry’s Remedy for the Swelling under the 
Throat. “Vhis distemper appears somewhat like the swel- 
ling of the kernels, ov what the ordinary farmers call the 
kernels in swine. The most immediate remedy is to open 
the swollen parts, when they are ripe for that purpose, 
with a fine penknife, or lancet, taking care that it isnot 
in the least rusty} and iets will issue from-thence a 
great quantity of feted matter of a yellow or greenish 
colour. Wash. then the. part With fresh human urine, 
and dress the wound with hog’s dard, 

A Cure for the Bite of a Viper; or mad Dog in Stine, 
The sigtis of madness in hogs which proceed from the 
bites of vipers, slow-worms, or mad dogs, are nearly the 
same, viz. An hog, on this occasion, will paw with his 
fect, foam at his mouth, and champ or gnash with his 
Jaws, start suddenly, and jump upon all four at intervals. 
Some of the country people have mistaken this distemper 
for the fever in swine; others have mistaken it for the 
staggers: But in neither of these do the swine paw with 
their feet; the venomous bites alone giving them that di- 
rection. The most immediate cure or remedy for suck 
bitings, if you can jpdge of their disaster presently at tou 
they are bit, is to wash the wound with warm human urine 
or warm vinegar ; 3 OF, ay i of either, with common 
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water and sali, warmed; the quantit y of salt one fortieth 
part to the Wat | aud then searing or bur ming the wound 
with a red - hot irons 

It is necessary, at. the same time, to setter the hog in 
the ear, W ith the common hellebore. } 

Ibis conyenient, ‘When swine have been Sit bitten, to 
give them the following medicine 

Lake of rue, the smaller centuary, box, St. John’s 
wort, of each two handfuls; vervain, a handfal; these 
herbs should’ be boiled in four gallons of small beer, be- 
ing ticd up in butiches, * Oaee. - 

When you imagine that” ‘decoction | is strong 
enough, or has. rec eived tlie” vi tue ‘of the herbs, pass the 
liquor through 3 sivye,, oy strain it through a course cloth ; 
then aqd to itabout a gallon of water, ‘onas much as w ill 
make good the deficiéncy of the water Boiled away; add 
to this about two pounds of flour of sulphur, and, about Fy 
pound of madder finely beaten, and as much coriander- 
seed not beat; of aniseeds about three quarters of a 
pound, and fine oyster shell powder well. prepared, ory 
in liew of that, the powder of crab claws, or lobster claws, 
about sixounces. This medicine will be enough for five 
and twenty hogs. 

of the Tremor, or Shaking in Swine, its Cure; Take 
hyssop and mallows, in stalks, and leaves, about a hand- 
ful ofeach; boil them in three pints of milk till the yir- 
jue of the herbs has sufliciently got into it ; then pass the 
liquor through ‘a sieve, or'strain it, to be free from the 
herbs ; adding then of madder, two spoonsful, and about 
an ounce of liquorice sliced, with as much aniseed,— 
Give it two mornings together, x 
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_ CHAPTER It, 
Of the remedy for the staggers in a Hog—Of the murrain, 
and nieasles in Swine, the remedy—Sows with pig— 
Gelding pigs and spaying sows—Gelding of Hogs—To 
feed a Hoz ‘for lard—W bath for the Swine’s’ pox— 
+ , Against vomiting, : ‘ 

Of the remedy for the staggers in a Hog. This distem- 
per ‘is to be cured two ways, viz. either by a draught 
prepared of flour of sulphur and madder, ground or pow- 
dered, about an ounce of each boiled in new milk, and 
given at twice to the hog fasting in the morning, two 
days following, if you take the distemper in the beginning : 
Orelse, when it has alveady seized his head with violence, 
use the following preparation. 

‘Lake of the common house-leek and rue, of each a like 
quantity ; to which add bay-salt, enough to make their 
juices yery pungent, when they are bruised together, 
which should be done ina stone or marble mortar, with 
a wooden pestle; when these are well stamped and mix- 
ed together, add a large spoonful of the strongest vinegar 
you can get, and put the mixture into the ears of the hog, 
stopping them both close with tow, wool, or cotton, so 
that it may remain ina day and anight. ‘This, if the 
log is not far gone, will recover him; but if he is not 
quite well, the same must be repeated a second time; and 
as soon as the mixture is taken out of his ears, stop them 
with sheep wool, or with cotton er tow that has been 
greased a little with oil of almonds ; for this will prevent 
his taking cold. 


~ 
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Of the murrain, and measles in Swine, the remedy. Al- 
though we have already. mentioned this. distemper, and 
its cure, give us leaye yet to insert another remedy, which 
has been highly commended, ° 

‘Take of the flour of sulphur, half an ounce, ang) as much 
madder powdered or eraapelias comes oyer ; liquorice 
sliced, about a quarter of an ounce, and aniseed the 
same quantity, to this: put a spoonful of wheat flour, and 
mix it in new milk, to give the hog in a morning Fasting 5 
repeat this medicine twice or thrice. 

If a hog has eat any ill herbs, such as henbane or hem- 
jock ; tocure the same, give him to drink the juice of cu- 
cumbers made warm, which will cause him to vomit, and 
so cleanse his stomach that he will soon recover. 

Sows with pig. Great care should be taken of the sows 
when they are with pig, and to shut them up in the stye for 
fear of accidents; but you should not put two together, 
hecause they will lie one upon another, and so hurt. them- 
selves ; let them sarrow. in the stye, otlierwise they will 
often cast their pigs, which is a great loss to the keeper. 

Gelding Pigs and spaying Sows. he boar pigs ought 
to be gelded when they are about six months old, forthen 
they begin to wear strong in heat, and will make the 


stronger hogs. y 
Sows should not be spayed till they are three or four 


years old: To do which, cut them in the mid flank, two 
fingers broad, with a sharp penknife, and take out the bag 
of birth and cut it off, and so stitch up the wound again, 
and anoint it, and keep her in a warm style for two or 
three days ; then let her out, and she will soon grow fat, 
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Gelding of Hogs. Inthe spring and after Michaelmas, 
are the two best seasons to geld your hogs : Todo which, 

- elit a cross slit in the middle of each stone, ‘then pull them 
_ gently out, and anoint the wound with tar. 

To Jeed a Hog for Lard. Let him lie on thick planks, 
ov a stone, pavement; feed him with barley. and peasy. hut 
no beans, and let him dvink the tappings. or washings of : 
hogsheads ; but for a chai e give him some sodden harley: 
and in: asmall time he will begin toglut ; therefo about 
once in teri days, # ive hima handful ofcrabs.. °M : 
drank row and then, and he will fatten the better. After, 
~amonth’s feeding, give him dough ‘made of bi wley meal . 

_ for about five weeks, without any drink or other moisture; 
by-which time he will be fat enotgh far use. 

A Bath for the Swine’s Pox. 'This is a distemper that 
often proves of yery ill consequence, because, one.infects 
another; it generally proceeds from lice in their skin, o 
poverty ; and they never will thrive while’ they are trou- 
bled with it. The cure for which is this : : 

Take yarrow, plantain, primrose leaves, briar leaves, 
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old oaken leaves, water betony, of each two handsful ;- boil 
them in two gallons of running water till they are all ten- 
der, and then wash your hogs therewith ; and in twice or 
thrice using, it will dry them up. ; 

“Against Vomiting. When you perceive your hog to 
cast or vomit, you may be sure his stomach is not well; 
and therefore give him some shavings of ivory mixed with 
a little dried beaten salt. Also beat his beans small, and 
put them in the trough with his other meaf, that he mar 
feed thereon before he goes to the field. 
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it othe 

Tutroductory’ Observatioiis and reccipts for the Cure of most 
Common Distémpers incident to Dogs. 

"As dogs are good servants, and faithful to their mas- 
fers so most country gentlemen take great delight in them, 
and the dogs that are of service in sporting are generally 
taken great care of;"but for want of knowing what re- 
medies are proper for their distempers, many a good dog 
islost: For which reason we have here Jaid down what 
‘remedies we have often given with great success, for their 
immediate relief in most common distempers. 

‘The dogs that are serviceable to the sportsmen, ave the 
Jand-spaniel, the water-spaniel, the setting-dog, the Spa- 
nish-pointer, the otter-dog, the fox-hound, the beagle or 


- tarrier, the blood-hound or buck-hound, the grey-hound 


and the lurcher, 

The land-spaniel has a good nose for finding out game, 
such as hares, or for perching of pheasants ; he will hunt 
close, and being brought up young to fetch and carry, is 
good company for a shooter: Your gun-spaniels will all 
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ways open as soon as they discover their game, and 
spring them ; su that ‘they ought to be Kept under com- 
mand, and never rauge before the master out of. gun- 
shot. 


The water-spaniel, if he be of the right sort, has rough 


hair, and will naturally take the watemwhen he is a pup- 
py; at nine months old | you may teach him any thing ne- 
cessary for his vilice ; His business is chiefly to hunt for 
ducks, teal, widgeun, or’ wild geese, in the fens, moors, 
or lakes, at the time when’ the young are just beginning 
fo fly ; he must be learned to fetch and carry, and by that 
meaus will bri ing to you what you shoot: ov will dive af- 
ter the young water-fowl, and bring them up. 

‘The setting-dog is spotted with liver-colour and w hite; 
the use of hiip is to range the fields, and set partridges : 
Mle is of the spaniel kind, and of middling size, has 2 
very tender nose, and will quarter a field i ina little time ; 
If heis of aright sort, take him at nine months old, with 
‘a. halter about his neck; with hobnails in it, and teach 
him to crouch down at a dead partridge, if you can get 


one; and especially darn him to suffer a net to be drawn: 
over him without stirring, which can ouly be done by - 


giving the discipline of a hob-nailed collar, and making 


the experiment of drawing a net over him? at’ the same 
time, er 


; ae 
The Spanish pointer ‘is esteemed the incomparable, 


and even without teaching, will point naturally. at a par- 
tridge ; and ashe is large, will range well, and stand high 
cnough to appear above any high stubble; when he points 
you may be suve of birds within gun-shot. 


“ny 
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The otter dog is very rough in his hair, which is com- 
monly curled, ‘They are of a large size, but less docile . 
than -the spaniels, though they seem to be of that sorts 
Their delight is chiefly in water, and their use principal- 
ly in destroying of otters, which devour all the fish they 
can meet with, — * , ' 

The tox hound is one of the largest kind of hounds; he 
should particularly be stroug in his loins, and light in bis 
ehest’ for his business is to run hard after his game, and 
to hunt the fox: A gentleman should not have less than 
twenty couple of dogs in a pack, for inany of them will 
tire in a long chase; in’some chases perhaps not three 
couple will be in at the death of the fox. Some of these 
wil! hunt the hare, but it is best to keep the pack to one 
business, : ; 

‘Phe beagle or tavrier is smaller than the fox hound, 
and twenty couple make a good pack. Enter these when 
they are about a year old. When these hunt at first, you 
may bving them under command by the smack of a whip. 

‘The blood hound, or buck hound is large and deep 

mouthed. ‘This kind of dog will hunt dry foot, and when 
they lave once singled out a deer, their nose is so fine 
that they never leave him till he is dead. 
* ‘The grey hound is a long fine shaped dog, made to run 
and has but’ little scent. -A ‘leash of grey-hounds is 
‘enough for any gentleman that will observe the law .of 
the game; one large one to turn the hare, and the two 
others low, and to bear well, so that they may easily take 
up the hare. 

The smooth skinned sort will take a gate or stile, or 
run well in an open country; but the rough haired ones 
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‘avé much the best for inclosed lands, becatise they wilk 
take any hedge, where they have strength enough to break 
through, © 7 nia y ; ‘ 

Let your. grey hound bitch be fall three quarters, and 
your dog a:yeav oll before’ you enter them, for fear of a 
strain; The bitches are always more eager ‘after theiv 
game than the dogs.” 5 4 se 

The lurcher is a small sort of grey hound, for coursing 
of rabbits chiefly ; he vill ‘Sometimes take upa have, but 
makes best part. with a rabbit, Pap ie 

These are the’sorts of dogs that are useful, and consid= 
ering the vice and ploasure they are of to mankind, and 
the value of Some of them, we sce no reason why ‘thei 
health should not be regarded. 
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Pocurea Dog when he lias been bit by a mail Dog, ov 
a Vipers an approved remedy—To cure a Dog of the 


mange—To harden the feet of a Grey-hoind not used to 


travel; or the feet of'a Seiler or Pointer which has ranged 
too much—To cure Dogs wounded by staking themselves, 
or to stop aviolent effusion of blood— To cure afresh wound 
ina Dog——To cure a Dog of convulsions—A purge for 
a Dog if you imagine he lath been been poisoned—To 
curea megrimin a Dog—To cure films growing over 
the eyes of Dogs—Another receipt to cure the bite ofamad 
los—Lo hill ticks, lice, or fleas in Dogs—Another—For 
the worm under the tongue—For sore ears, . 
To cure a Dog when hehas been bit by a mai Dog, or a 


Viper: an approved remedy. When a dog has been bit, 
j AS 


<> 
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then,.as soonas can be, was the wounded parts with hot 
Vinegar, changing the Vinegar two or three times,, and 
cut or shave off the hair; then immediately light a piece 
of tinder, and lay it red hot,upon each wound till the dog 
is thoroughly sensible of burning, then wash the wound 
every day with stale urine, and keep your dog muzzled 
and it will certainly cure him, * 

If your dog is bit by a viper, wash the part clean with: 
hot vinegar or urine, and shaye the place where the wound 
was, or cut the hair close and then anoint it with oil of 
vipers once a day, for fix or seven days ; but muzzle him 
all the time, unless at the times that he should cat or drink, 
* and then keep him from lic king; and. the saine methods) 

should be used with him as directed for the bite of a mad 
dog- 

A dog that is bitavith a slow-Wworm, or blind worm, 
is in as much danger as if-he had been bit by a viper. 

To cure a Dog of the Mange, Give him flour of brim- 

_ stone and fresh butter, and wash him with a liquor made 
of human uving, agallon, boiled half an hour, with a 
pound of tobacco-stalks boiled in it; the butter and brim- 
stone must be Siven every morning fasting, and the out- 
ward application immediately after ; but you must muz- 
zie your dog, or by his licking himself, he will die. 

To harden the Feet ofa Grey-hound not used to trireel, or 
the Feet of a Setter or Pointer which has ranged too much. 
Wash their feet with warm alum water, taking care that 
the sand is out; and an hour afterwards wash them with 
warm heer and butter, D 
To cure Dogs wounded by staking themselves, or to slop a 
violent Efjusion of Blood, If any of these dogs should hap- 
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pen to.stake themselves by brushing through hedges then 
cut uff all the hair about the wounds, and wash them with 
warm vinegar, 

If a dog receives a bruise in any joint, to cure him, cut 
off the hair about the place, and rub the part gently with 
the following mixtitre, viz. ‘Two ounces of oil of spike 
and two ounces of oil of swallows, mixed ; but muzzle him 
when you lay it on. 

Do cure a fresh Wound i ina Tie: If your dog happens 
to be staked, or wounded any other way than where the 
wound is, (and no large blood vessel broke) immediately 
apply some oil of turpentine ; but'Secure the dog’s, mouth 
that he does not bite you; for the turpentine will occasion * 
a violent smart for about a minute; but then you may be 
assured it will work a perfect cures 

Whiere any wound is, the hair must be cut close to the 
skin, or else it would fret the wound, and make it mortify. 

If there be any deep holes in the wound, ‘then take some 
flesh butter and burn it in a pan, and whileit is hot, make 
a tent with some scraped lint; and When it is dipped in 
the warm butter, put the tent into the hole of the wound 
and change the tents every morning : By this means the » 

-wounds will soon heal ; and when yout chaise them, wash 
the wounds with milk. 

But when you use tents fo your dogs, you must swathe 
then with broad slips of linen, so that they may not get at 
their wounds; for they will else endeavour to ReUye them 
from their places. 

To Curea Mogof Convulsions, He will firststagger, and 
then fall and flutter with his legs, and his tongue hang 
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out of his mouth: and then you mast dip his nose and 
tongue iminediately into cold water, and he will present- 
ly recover; butit is likely he may have a second fit soon 
after ; then give him as much water as he will drink, and 
he will be well: This will save the trouble of bleeding 
him in the tail. bd 

_ A Purge for a Dog if you imagine he hath been poisoned. 

Take oil of English pitch, one large spoonful fora 
large dog, or in proportion for a lesser; give it him in 
a morning, and it will carry off the malignity the same 
day. 

To Cure a Megrimin a Dog. When you find a dog to 
stagger as he walks, take himand open a vein under his 
tail, and he will presently recover. ‘ 

To cure Films growing over the ‘Eyes of Dogs. When 
you perceive any film growing over your dog’s eyes, pre- 
pare the following water to wash them with twice a day: 

Take the quantity ofa large pea of white vitriol, and 
putit in about half a pint of spring water, and when it bas 
‘stood aday, take a fine piece of linen cloth, and dip it in 
the said liquor, squeezing it alittle, and then pass it over 
ihe dog’s eyes gently five or six times; and_after about 
a minute is passed, then with a little spring water wash 
his eyes again, and dry them; if-you find the dog's eyes 
smart, do'this twice a day. 

‘There is a necessity for dogs always to have water at 
their command ; for they are of a hot nature, and would 
frequently drink if they had an opportunity. 

Another Receipt to cure thé Bite of a mail Dog. Take 
the root of flower de luce, one handful, bruise and stamp 
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at small, and put it into milk, and give if? to the 
dog; Agreat many dogs, and kSSrprrie of dogs, have 

been cured by this recept. “ 

+ Tokill Ticks Lice, or Fleas in Dogs. ‘Take beaten 
cummin, with 45 much hellebore, and nix them together 
with water, and wash your dogs with it ; or with the juice 
of cucumbers, ifthe above cannot be bad; and avery 
them with the lees of old dregs of oil olive. 

Another, Wash him with water wherein lime has been 
slacked, and some wormwood and carduns boiled with 
it, and anoint him with goose grease and soap. 

For the worm under the Tongue. In hot weather this 
sometimes causes mainess in dogs; and therefore look 
under his tongue and you will see some thing white, which 
draw ont with a sharp bodkin, and anoint the ound 
with alum and honey. A 

For sore ears. If the eavs of a dog be only scabby, 
anoint them with oil of bitter almonds, and it will-soon 
heal them ; but if they be sore within, then mix with the 
above tar and hog’s grease, and it will aoe a perfect 
cure. 

N. B. A grey-hound bitch goes sia: weeks with wihelp, and 
her plies are twelve days blind ; but all other bitches 

_ go twelve weeks with whelp, and their whelps.are ont i] 

seven days. 
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RECEIPTS AND DIRECTIONS, KNOWN TO BE EFFICACIOUS In 
THE CURE OF MANY COMPLAINTS INCIDENT TO THE 
DOMESTIC QUADRUPEDS OF AMEKICAy WHICH 
HAVE NOT APPEARED IN ANY BOOK OF THE 
KIND KNOWN TO THE PUBLISH ER OF 
THIS WORK, 


——S = 


No. 1.—Cure for the Bots,—Considering it to be the du- 
ty of every individual to contribute all he conveniently 
can to increase the fund of useful knowledge among man- 
kind, I haye thought proper to make known a sure and 
infallible cure for the bots in horses. This disorder 
proves fatal to more horses than any other to which that 
noble and favorite animal is subject. Its symptoms are, 
stamping with the hind feet, looking round to the side, ly- 
ing down, wallowing, &c. and likewise on the inside of 
the upper lip, are small white lamps which grow more pro- 
minent as the bot progresses in cutting the maw. To re- 
medy which, take one spoonful of common table salt, one 
spoonful of gunpowder, and two spoonsful of flour, then 
scrape the upper lip inside until it is raw and beginning 
to bleed; and then rub as much of the aforesaid mixture 
on it as will stick to it, alter which keep the horse in mo- 
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tion for some time. The writer has been in the habit of 
making use of this remedy, for a great number ‘of horses, 
for more than fifteen years, and has never known it to fail; 
and he is so well assured of its efficacy, that he has no doubt 
of its ever failing where the maw is not quite cut through. 

No 2.—Take a table spoonfull of unslacked lime, and 
let it be given with the water, or the feed of the horse, at 
night and morning, regularly, for three or four days, and 
it will completely expel the bots. i 

Another Oures 

No 3.-Make adrench, composed of half a pint of new 
milk, a gill of molasses, an ounce of copperas, two table 
spoonstal of common salt and halfa pint of warm water. 
Give this to the horse once or twice a day, for a few days 
and it. will be sure to relieve him. 

Cure for Founder.—Take as much steel dust as may 
be contained on the point of a table knife or as will li¢ on 
a quarter of a dollar, give it to the beast in a feed of wheat 
bran three or four times, three times each day. 

Vo 1. To curé the yellorw Farcy, commonly called the yel- 

nu water, in horses. The signs of this dangerous di- 
sease are; the horse will hang down his head and look 
sad, and the blood in the yein of the neck will move up 
and down like the beating of the pulse, and the flesh in 
his mouth and veins in the whites of his eyes will all 
turn white, which will be accompanied with a deadness 
of hair, a weakness at Iabour, and sliding to and froin 
moving down a hill. 

To cure this complaint, you must first put a rowel in 
the breast, and at the same time bleed in the tail; after 
which give barks as follows. Take one dollar’s worth of 


a 
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spanish burline barks and half a dollav’s worth of the 
flower deluce, which will make one table spoon about 
even full, to which add nine pence worth of tincture of tu- 


mor and mix them together; the spoon will contain the 
whole, and aT, horse at the time you rowel 
and bleed him, In two days alter drench him with a pint 
of soft soap or yeast; in three days alter do the same, 
and again in five days the same. 

No 2. Give a horse that has the yellow water from a 
gill to half a pint of whiskey with a good handiul of salt 
in it every day, and your horse in a week or two will be 
well . 

Nol. To cure the Pollevil or Fistula, Mix an equal 
quantity of the spirits of turpentine and the oil of Dra- 
gon’s heart together, with which bathe the partaffected 


first; then burn five holes ‘as in this figure * * not 
more than half way to the bone by any * 
means, for if you do, you will kill your horse * * or 


“make him haye a stiff neck ; after Which take six pence 
worth of Arsenick, and three pence worth of the powder 
of Core mix them together and put an equal quantity of 
this mixture in each hole and stop them up with black 
soap; and when it comes out aniont the part with poke 
root stewed in hogs fat and he will soon be well. 

No 2. Make abag of Flannel that will hold 2 agallon, 
fill it with ice and tie it on the place; let it stay on till 
the ice melts, and ‘repeat it—This Jas never knownsto 
fail ; it will show its effects in a few days by the falling 
of the swelling. 

Positive Cure for the Hydrophobia. Mr. Valentine Ket- 
tering, a native of Germany, but wlio for fifty four years 


on 
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has Veen a resident of Pennsylvania, has communicated 
to the senate of Pennsylyania a sure cure for the bite of a 
mad dog—the remedy is as follows =” Take the herb cal- 
led red chick-weed wlien ripe or in fall bloom, gather and 
dry it in the shade; reduce it to powder; give a small ta- 
ble spoonful one time to @ grown persor in beer er water, 
the weight whereof" must be one drachm and one scruple ; 
the same dose for a child, but it must be administered at 
three different times ; also be eaten upon bread, with but- 
ter honey or molasses; a lurge spoonful for a beast, the 
dose weighing two drachms and one scruple. The herb . 
must be cut fine and mixed with bran, when used green 
fora beast ; when given to swine, mix the powdered herb 
withany kind of meal in little Valls. It hasbeen given at 
the distance of many weeks from the time of biting, and 
has never beer known to fail. » The same red chick-weed 
isan exccHent cure for cuts and’ wounds on the human 
body, to be used) as follows :—when green, mash it, drop 
of the juice into the wound, afid bind the herb, so mashed 
on, The proper time to ee ‘the seed of this herb, is in 
the beginning of April; and it must be’sown thin. 

» This plantis known in Switzerland or Germany, by the 
name of Waucliheil rother meyer, or rother huinerdarm ; 
in England, red pintipernel and by Wola itis called 
annagallies. ‘ 

Wote—The editor and publisher, of this work most 
earnestly recommends the cultivation of the Red Chick - 
Weed to every person who owns but a spot of ground 
large enough for a garden. The incomparable virtues of 
that herb should recommend it to every person. No one 
who is liable to be bitten by a mad dog, ov by any pois 

a) 
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— 
onous serpent, spider or any other reptile, should by no 
means be without it. Several years past it has been rais- 
ed in the neighborhood of this. place, (Winchester) and 
invariably used, where it is known, as avemedy for the 
bite of mad dogs, snakes of the most poisonous kind, and 
spiders 5 and where a cure could be known to be effected 
in ashort time, it has never, as we’ ‘have heard, and. we 
have enquired very diligently, failed to complete a cure 
almost instantaneously. We havé been credibly. inform- 
eu that it has, in a féw hours,effectually cured the bite of 
a mad dog after the hydrophobia liad commeénced. _ 

To Kill bots and all other worms, an ta keep a horse from 
being troubled with. them—<Also, a> preventive «from 
any kind of cholic‘or griping pains, and to secure your horse 
against ever: 'y inward.complaint through’ the year,—Early 
in the month of Marci take halfa pound of whole: or race 
ginger, and beat it as fine as you ‘conveniently can inan 
iron mortar or otherwise ; and When beaten, add. to. it 
about a quarter of a pound of salt peter, the same quanti= 
ty of flour of sulphur andas much fenugreck seed, let the 
seeds be broken or bruised; of which mixture give your 
horse a large table spoonful» every morning for the two 
first weeks, and every other morning for the last tivo 
Weeks-in the month. : 

To cure ‘the complaint in’ a Horse vulgarly called the 
thumps. Give your hor se, if he isa large one, a quart of 
strong beef brine, but ifthe is small, a pint, and let him 
bo walked about for an houratter wards, It will probably 
make him. very ‘sick, and will cause, him to sweat pro- 
fusely.. It cures'at once giving. Let his work. and.other 
gxercises for some weeks afterwards be snoderate, 
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To cure the strangles, or. as: some call it, the colt distemper, 
without much trouble. Bleed once pre tty ‘freely, then 
give tlie horse nothing to drink but water, i in which indi- 
£0 has been infused ontil thenwater igus blue as Tes iS used 
to blue starch clothes with ; let his fedd be grass,» sliorts 
or bran, and cut stray. Let this be continued, and in a 
week or two, your horse will be as well er, from the 
cough and every other sy mptom of the complaint. 

To cure the most inveterate ‘cough in a horse, if he is not 
inwardly decayed. ‘Vake good clean tar and mix it with 
rye or indian corn meal, until it is thick enough to make 
into a ball, give your horse three balls of this mixture, 
each the size of a hulled walnut, every morning; and 
in two weeks, if not in less time, your horse will be com- 
pletely well. P 

‘Al speedy anil sure remedy for a cut or wound in a horses 


Jesh Wash the wound clean with castile or rosin soap, 
and qnointit daily with the oil of spike, (use a quill that 
has not been broke at the feather end.) Should the parts 
appear to swell or inflame, wash it well round the 
sore (but not in it) with vinegar, in which hops have been 
boiled. You may work your horse ‘every day if the 
wound will admit of it and in a few days he will be well. 
A speedy cure for a lameness in a horse, occasioned either 
by the spavin, splent or any other cause whatever Rub the 
part or parts affected severely, for at least five minutes 
each time, three times a day with oil of spike, and in less 
than ten days you may expect to have a sound horse. 
Note—You ave not to expect that this cure’ will re- 
moye or lessen the appearance of the bone spavin or splent. 
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To take off wind galls. Rub them well twice a day 
With spirits of turpentine, with a small quantity of oil of 
spike mixed with it; and in a short time the wind galls 

"will disappear. It will be expedient not to ride or work 
the horse hard for afew weeks alter he is cured, 

‘Be careful that you confine the rubbing to the wind 
galls only, as the liquid will probably take the hair off, 
which may be easily remedied by attending to the direc- 
‘tions in this book for making the hair grow. 


adler 


OF DRUGS AND HERBS, AND WHERE THEY 


' MAY BE HAD. 


Aristolochia longa, birthwort or hartwort, at the apoth-" 
ecaries. Small snake=root, nearly thesame quality. Am- 
cos, or bishopsweed, in gardens, Angelica root, or seed, 
of the same nature. “Irsesmart, cothmon, that which 
bites the tongue is the best. Auripigmentum, at the apoth- 
ecaries. vens, a common herb in the woods grows like 
agrimony, but smaller, “Asphodelles, see daffodils, in gar- 
dens, Aqua vite, whiskey or brandy will do. Jnni- 
seeds, common. Agnus castus, or the chaste tree, at the 
apothecaries. Agrimony, in the woods. Ash (black) 
common, by runs anil creeks. floes, at the apothecaries. 
dIrmoniac, at ditto. Agaric, at ditto. Arsenick, at ditto. 


Alum, at stores, 
B 


Betony, in woods or gardens, Broom in gardens. 
Bears-foot, ov black-hellebore, common. Betony-water, in 
flat, low ground, Bay-trree, or berries, at the apothecaries, 
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Brooklime, in runs, water-cresses has the same effect, 
Beets, common in gardens, Barm, what works from new 
beer. Benjamin, at the apothecaries. Brimstone, at 
stores. Badellium, at the apotheqari ies. Bow-tree, in gar~ 
dens, Betty ures on spirits of wine, at the apothecaries. , 
Bole-armoniac, at ditto." —~ 
4 t Cres o> 
Calamint or mountain-mint, cOmmon:. Cummingeed, at 
the apothecaries, fennel- seed may do, Carthamas, in gar- 
dens, called by the common people in America, saffron, 
“Colewort, in gardens. _ Cresses, two sorts, town and Wa-. 
ter. Cellendine, in gardens, Coloquintida, at the apothe- 
caries. Castorjum, at ditto. © Cantharides, or spanish 
Jlies, at the apothecaries. * Ceruse white or ved-led, at dit- 
to. Cassia, at ditto. Crocus-martis, at ditto. . Cinnamon, 
at ditto. Copperas at stores. the white at the apotheca- 
ries. Cardus-benidictus, in gardens. Caroline, at the 
apothecaries. (hiek-aweed, common. Columbine, in gar- 
dens. Clary, common. Comfry, common. Centaury, 
common, Corriander-seeds, at the apothecaries. Carra- 
way-seeds, at ditto. Cardamus, common, Camon ile, 
common. Cudwort, the running club moss will answer, 
Clownswound-wort, and clownswort, common. 
Dd 
Dill, in gardens. Ditany, see calamint,common. Di- 

aphera, at the ‘apothecaries. Dialthea, at ditto. Doel, 
Cred) see red-dock, burdock, common. Diascordium, ag 
the apothecaries, ; 


BE 
Euphorbium, at the apothecaries, (be careful of giving 
much inwardly, it is excellent for any wound.) Enule 
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campana, see elecampane, in gardens, Elin-tree, common. 
Elder common, - 
F 
Fenugreek, in apothecaries gardens. Figs, at stores 

Furmutory, common, Fools-foot,, see colts-foot. Fennel, 
in gardens, and wild. Frankincense, at the apothecaries. 
Fringe-tree, it grows by running water, and bears strings 
of white flowers in the spring, to be foand near Brandy- 


Wine, in swamps. - 
G 


_ Garlick, in gardens. and wild, Groundsel sertion, or 
buller-rweed, they grow in new cleared land, and by the 
sideof roads. Guaiacum, lignum vite, at the apotheca- 
ries, Gentian, at ditto two kinds. Galbanum, at ditto. 
* Gerologundium, at ditto, Gum dragon, at ditto. Galls 
of aleppo, at ditto, see oak galls. Ginger, at stores. 

fi 4 H. 

, Morscholm, see holly-tree. Harts-tonzue, found on 
rocks, and north+side of hills, Hog-fennel, see wild ov 
garden loveage. hoar-hound, common. Hemlock, com- 
mon. House feck, common, Aigtaper,. common, see 
millin. yssop, in gardens. Horse-mint, wild mint. 
Hartshorn, deer horn. honey, common, heild, the grounds 
of beer. Hempseed common, Hellebore, (black) in bo- 
tanists gardens, : 

’ ; Th sha 

‘Toy, (wall) see ivy-berries.* Try, (ground) two sorts, 
common. Jvory (7hite,) at the apothecaries. _ Tuniper, 
at ditto, r : F 

Liver-wort, two sorts, common, Lignum vita guaia- 
cum, atthe apothecaries. leng-pepper, see red pepper. 
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Lavender-cotton, in gardens, Lillies, (white) in ditt: 
Lapis calimimaris, at the apothere avies. Lime, common. 
Leeks, common. Liquorice ball, or stick, at the apothe- 
caries, © 

Mother-wort, common, Mugwort, common, Maide n- 
hair, common, in the woods. Mechoacan, at the apothe- 
ecarics, Melilot, common. Mercury, (herb) nearly of 
the nature of dock. .Misletoe, common. —Misledine, com- 
mon. Mithridate, at the apothecaries, Mustard, in gar- 
dens and wild. allows, white and marsh, common, 
Moss, inany kinds, common, Mastick, a gum at the apo. 
thecaries, Myrrh, at ditto, or in botanists gardens. 

: N 
<Vep, see catmint, common, good for many uses. Vel- 
Hes, common. Nulmegs, at stores. Nut oil, at the a- 
pothecaries. . 
{ * 14) 

Origanum, or wild majorum, common in the country. 
Osmond royal, or water-fern, commén in low ground. 
ol of Speck, at the curriers, made of the shavings of 
leather. oaycroceum, at the apothecaries. Onions, com- 
mon, Ox Bye, in Wotanists gardens. Diperwes at the 
apothecaries. 

Uy, 

Pellitory, at the apothecaries, a plant not yet discover- 
ed here ; fume with brimstone in place ofit. Polypodeum, 
common, the true sort grows on rocks. Populeon, see 
poplar root, common, pennyroyal, common. parseley 
in gardens,common. Plantain many sorts, common, the 
white and broad mostly used for medicines, Poake, com- 
mon. Paradice-grains, at the apothecaries. * Patch- 
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grease, or piece grease, made of shoemakers ends. Pitch- 
White or black, common, burgandy-pitch at the apotheca~ 
_ vies. Pepper, round or black, at stores. precipitate, at 
ile : apothecaries, poppies im gardens eS a 
oT Sr . hits, Aten 
Quicksilver, at the apothecaries.” 
4 quae 
Rue, i gardens, and wild, Rosemary, at the apotheca- 
ties, or ‘in ardens. “Rosin,” at stores. Reddishes, com: 
bi ath in i saide 3; See, horse reddish. 


* 
shy x o z * s 4 : 
Bre not. yet ‘discovered herd spurge. is of the 

same quality, Surewort, see honey suckle, common. 

Shearmans-flocks, what comes off the dressing of cloth at 

‘the fallers. Sowthisile, common. Shepherds-purse, com= 

mon. ruse, common. , Ingardens, see staves-acre. Siz 

laris mountani, wild or garden oveage, common. Solo: 
mawws-seal, see polygnatum, common, Sertion, see ground ; 
sel or butter-weed, common. Sparagus, common in, gar- 
dens. Sagé common in gardens, Savin, a shrub in gar- 
dens. Sallow, see white willow, common. — Stichwort, at 
tho apothecaries, Snapweed, or the womens dyeweed, 
common in, vins and wet ditches: Southernwood, in gar- 
dens, commonly called old man. Sanguinis draconis, see 
dragoris~ blood, a gum atthe apothecaries. Sloes, at ditto. 

Soap, common, castcel, or black, at the apothecaries. Su- 

garcanly, & ditto. Sena, an herb, at ditto, Salad-oil or 

sweet-oil at,stores. | _Salnitre, see saltpetre, at the apothe- 
caries. Saffron, tha best atditto. Storax, at ditto. Snails 
common, Sanicula, sce senecle, white or black bears foot, 


common in the woods ; 5, black is nearly of a quality 
P Os oa 


- . 
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with black hellebore ; the white is very good in salves, for j 
Saat ! 


“wounds, grows with ahigh s as burrs on thedons and 


smells yery fragrant, Spum i, at the apothecaries, “% 

» Fd 4 Oe: in ol ad 
 Spuma nitre, at ditto. 1 ize, an herb common, Sas- * 

safras, common. Snakeroot, common, tall snake-root 
weeil, in woods, see bistort. = . ‘ 5 

‘ hen ri 
‘ faved “sche, * 
oe ke 


» Tansey, in gardens and wild, common. Termerick, | 
common in woods. Tuffiliginis, at the apothecaries. tar, A 
common, Barbadoes-tar at the apothecaries, Turpentine 
» common, oil, or spirits of turpentine, or Venice-turpenti ne, 
at the apotliecaries. Trolters-oil, the oil of sheeps feet, | 
om) 


. 


_ Tobacco, common, Train-oil, common. Treacle jean, at 
“the apothecaries. ; 
A ‘ vo: “3 : 
Violets,in gardens, or wild. Vinegar, common, Vie « 
triol, at the apothecaries. Verjuice, the juice of wild crab- — § 
Sapples. . 
yr ae Ww < 
Wine-spirits, at the apothecaries. Wine#lees, the set- 
tling of the cask. Moodrovf, common, Woodroses, a 
shrub: or brier, common. Walnut tree, common, Wil- 
low, a shrub, white and red common. Woodbine, comn- 


mon. 7Fas, bees-wax, common, Worm-wood, common 4 
in’ gardens... -_’ : 
. > Y 7 


Farrow, common in gardens. 
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Ditto * Nod» 
Ditto _ Nob 
Ditto a No7 


Ditto 


“Founder from 


- Receipts for the same 


Ditto 


Fig, Receipt for 


Foal Cast Receipts for 


Ditto 


Noa 


Febula or Horse pestilence 
» Film on the Eye - 


Flux in Cattle 


Fever in a Cow or Bullock 


Feet of a Dog, to harden 
Films growing over the eyes of dogs . 
. Founder ina Horse, to cure ¥ 


Gate Or Pace. * 


Grease and Scratches 
Rectipts for the same 


_ Ditto 
Ditto, * 
Ditto 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

_ Ditto 
Ditto 


{ 


from 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Glanders 
Receipts for the same 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Green ointment 
Grayelled 
Galls between the legs 


INDEX 


No 14 
No 15 
No 16 
No 17 
No 18 
No 18 
No 19 
No 20 
No 21 
No 22 
No 23 
No 24 
No 25 
No 26 
No 27 
No 28 
No 29 
No 80 


Nol 
No2 
Nos 
No 4 
No 5 
No 6 
No7 
No9 
No 10 
No 11 
No 12 


No 5 


Gargut or Hide bound in Cattle 


Gargyse in Cattle 


Gall or bruise on the neck of Oxen by the Yoke 


Green wound in Bullock or Cow 
Gall, the flowing of in Sheep 
Gargut or Blood in Swine 


Gall in Swine 


Head to breast 
Hoofs in general 


iH 
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Same 

Head, setting on 

Same 

Hock 

Heart and lungs 

Hide bound from 

Receipts for the same No 1 


Ditto No 2 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto No 4 
Diito Nos 


Horse pestilence, Receipts for 

Hair, to make it grow 

Horse Colts, to get 

Honey Powder, how to make 

Hide bound or gargut in Cattle 

fluskin a Bullock 

Hogs, how to feed for lard 

Hydrophobia, a positive cure for either man or beast 
Hungry Evil, Receiptfor No 1 

Haw in the eyes of Cattle 


Inflammation from 

Receipts for the same = No 1 
Ditto No 2 
Inflammation of the Lungs from 
Receipts for the same — Nol 
Ditto Nog 
Tnflammation of the bowels from 
Ditto of the stomach from 

Ditto of Kidneys , 

Ditto of the Bladder 
“Ditto of the Liver 

Ditto ofthe Kye from 

Imposthumes in Cattle : 
Inflammation in the lungs of a Bullock 
Itch or Scab in Sheep 

Itch Mad, Receipt for 


J 
Jaws 
Jaundice 
Receipts for the same -No1 
Ditto No2 


INDEX. 


tal 


Knees 
Mirineys 

ibe in Cattle 
Kernels in Swine 

1 

Legs 
Lungs 
Locked Jaw, Lampas and Roaring from 
Laxative balls 
Lampas 
Laxatives 
Lungs, disorder of in a Cow or Bullock 
Lower or loss of the cud in cattle 
Lameness in a Cow 
Lungs in swine Distempered 
Lameness ina Horse, to cure 
ie M 
Management of horses when travelling 
Same from 
Mustard embrocation 


Mange from 
Receipts forthesame No | 
Ditto No 2 
Ditto No 3 
Ditto No 4 
Ditto No 6 
Ditto No7 
Mallenders and Sellanders from 
Receipts for the same Nol 
pitto No2 
Ditto Nos 
0 7 Nod 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto Noo 
Ditto No7 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto Nog 
Ditto Nolo 
Ditto Noll 
Mules 


Moevain or Plague among Catthe 
Mad Dog bite, Cattle that are 
Murrain in Sheep 


and 177 
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Measles or Pox in Sheep 
Meat, Loathing of in Swine 
Measles in Swine 

Murrain and Measles in Swine 
Mange in a dog to cure 
Megrim in a dog to cure 


N 
Nostrils 
Neck 
Nicking from 

0 


Osteology or bones 
Old wound or sore in a Bullock or Cow 


Pastern 

Same 

Pancreas 

Physic, remarks and directions concerning of 
Poultice 


Pulse 

Poll Evil from 

Receipts forthe same Nol 
Ditto Noe 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto No4 
Ditto No 5 
Physiology of the foot from 
Pricked No 


5 
Pearl, Pin, Web or Film on the eye 
Pains 
Pallate, falling down of in Cattle 
Purge for Cow or Bullock 
Pestilence or Plague in Swine 
Pox in Swine 
Ditto, a bath for 
Purge fora Dog that has been poisoned 
Pollevil, or Fistyla ina Horse No 1 


Ditto No 2 
; Q 

Quittors from 

Receipts for the same No 1 

Ditto No2 

Ditto . No 


from 


BNDEX, ASi 
Ditto Not 324 
Ditto Nos S2u 
Ditto No 324 
Quinsey in swine is 339 
me d dd keeping of fi 33 
unning Horse, ordering and keeping © rom > 
Rowels 7 + iar 
Restringent Draught 159 
Roaring iT 
Ringbones from 292 
Receipts for the same Nol 292 
Ditto No2 295 
Ditto No3 298 
Ditto No4 294 
Ditto Nod 294 
Rattails 349 
Rot in Cows and Oxen 372 
Rot in Sheep, to prevent and cure 879 
Red water in Sheep, and the ouce 381 
Stature or height 32 
Structure and functions of the internal organg 91 
Shoeing, Practice of from 113 
Symtomatic Rever from 149 
Syintoms of Inflammation of the bowels 159 
Same, of flatulent cholic from 159 
Strangles or throat distemper from 170 
Receipts for the same Nol 173 
Ditto No2 178 
Ditto Nos 173 
Surfeit from 215 
Receipts for the same No5 (27 
Ditto Nos 218 
Staring of the coat Nog 218 
. Ditto Nod 219 
Scratches and Grease from 220 
Receipts for the same Not 221 
Ditto No2 221 
Ditto Nos 202 
Ditto - Noa 222 
Ditto Nos 223 
Ditto Noé 222 


“ee 


Saturnine Lotion 


~Saturiine Poultice 


Saddle Galis and Warbles 
Receipts for the same Nol 


Ditio 4 No2 
Ditto f No 3 
Ditto Nod > 
Ditto Nos 


Sitlasts and Sores from 
Receipts for the same Nol 


Ditto No2 


Ditto — Nos 
. No4 

s from 
eipts for the same Nol 
Noe 
’ Nos 
Not 
No 5 
No6 
No7 
No8 
No9 


Rol 


_ from 


Splents from 297 } 

eceipts for the same _No1 aes > 1) 
Ditto No2 ih ~ 297 
Ditto Nos t 298 
Ditto ~ Nod ss 299 
Ditto Nos 299° | 
Ditto No 6 y 29. % 
Ditto No7 ; 300 
Ditto No8 3000 
Ditto * Nog 304 
Spavin from ’ 30L ‘ 
Receipts for the same Not . 302 
Ditto No2 302 
Ditto Nos 303 
Ditto Not 304 
Ditto Noo 304 
Ditto No6 S04 
Ditto , No7 504 
Ditto Nos 305 
Sand Cracks from 37 
Receipts for the same 318 

tructure a1 
Sellanders see mallenders 234 
Soft swelling broken or not No6 ‘ 265 

tar to make ; - 346 

wife cut 349 
Stub omthorn, to draw out So 
Scab wen or Oxen , 36° 
Sinew strain in cattle § 
Sore or wound in caitle ey 
Swelling attending any wound sd 


Shoulder pitched, a Cow that is 
Shrew bitten mad Dogs or Vipers, cattle that are 
Stab or thorn, salve for 7 


Sheep and Lainbs, Observations on! &c. 


Soe | 


A34 INDEX. 
Scab or Rayin Sheep tar to prepare for 387i 
Skit or Loosenesss in Sheep — " 378 
Sheep that swallow, Worms, onous herbs Kc, 380 
Sore Eyes in Sheep ~ P 382 
si rs in Lambs or young Sheep ¥ 386 ‘ 
Swine, to know when they are in health 387 
Spleen in swine 391 
Stazgers in a Hog. 397° 
Sows with Pig 397 
Sore Ears in a Dog 407 
Strangles or Colt distemper in a Horse 4) 
Thighs or Gascoins 38 
Same 41 
Tail 39 
‘Thorough Pin 294 
Thrush from 325 
Receipts forthe same Nol 325 
Ditto Nog 325 
‘Tired Horses 330 
The same 350 
Tetter 351 
"Thorn or stab in cattle 371 
, ‘Ticks or tickies in Sheep, to destroy 579 
Tag or belt in Sheep 383 
Teeth, to fasten in Sheep or Lambs 385 
"Throat, swelling of in swine ; 395 
: ‘Tremor or shaking in swine 396 
} ‘Ticks, to kill in Dogs 407 
Same 407 
Thumps, to cure in a Horse 412 
t U 
; Urine and Diabetes from 201 
Receipts for the same No} 202 
Ditto No2 202 
of ito No 8 : . 202 
pitta No 203 
Ditties Suppression of 208 
wtO“iptsfor the same No 1 203 
Ditto IN 203 
Ditto (Nga 
Ditt, Nos 204 
° Noa 204 , 
No 5 204 
No 6 204 


INDEX. © 
Ditto "_ No7 x 
‘Urine, stoppage ofin a Cow CS &e. 
View of ahorse to know his-quality 


Viscera of the abdomen he iP 

Vives q 
Receipts forthe same No. 1 

Ditto No 2 


Venomous wounds, &c. 
Viper bite, Cattle that are 
Vomiting in Swine, a cure for 


Worms from 
Receipts for thesame No i 
Ditto No 2 ’ 
Ditto No & 
Ditto No 4 
Ditto No 5 
Ditto No 6 
Ditto No 7 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto No 9 
Ditto No 10 
Ditto No 11 
Ditto Noi2 
Ditto No 13 
Ditto No 14 
~ Wounds from 
Receipts for the same No 1 
Ditto No 2 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto No 4 
Ditto No 5 
Ditto No 6 


Ditto No7 
Warbles, see Saddle Galls 
Wind Galls from 

Receipts for the same No 1 


Ditto Nog 
Ditto Nos 
Ditto No4 
Ditto No 5 


Ditto No6 


br 


Withers, Pains in 

Wolf in the tail of Cattle 

Wound or sore in Cattle, 

Water, black or red in Cows 

Water drinking, lying on the Earth &c. fora Cow 
orm in thet wet of Sheep, tel cure 

Wild fire in Sheep 

Wood evil i ia Sheep and Cure 

Wound b; ing in a Dog to cure 

Wound ea cure in a Do 

Worm under the tongue in a Dog 

Wind galls, to take off 


Yellows in a Cow or Bullock 


Yellow water in Horses, to cure No 1 
tto N 


Of 


